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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

VOL.  III.  AND  IV. 


The  periodical  papers  which  have  contributed 
to  form  this  and  the  succeeding  volume  of  The 
Gleaner,  are,  in  number,  twenty-two ;  the  third 
volume  including  papers  selected  from 

The  Genius 1761. 

Terrae  Filius 1763. 

TheBabler      1767. 

The  Batchelor  1773. 

The  Gentleman   1775. 

The  New  Spectator  1784. 

The  Microcosm  1786. 

The  Pharos 1786. 

.  The  Olla  Podrida  1787. 

TheTrifler  1788. 

Variety  1788. 

The  Loiterer  1789. 

and   the   fourth    volume   consisting   of  essays 
diuwn  from 


VIU  ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Speculator  1790. 

The  Bee  1790. 

The  Grumbler  1791. 

The  Country  Spectator  1792. 

The  Indian  Observer 1793. 

The  Ranger  1794. 

The  Cabinet  1794. 

The  Sylph  1795. 

The  Reaper  1796. 

The  Philanthrope  1797. 

From  these  works,  many  of  which  possess 
considerable  merit,  though  not  more  than  two 
or  three  of  them  have  been  reprinted,  I  trust 
that  the  selection  has  been  such,  as  to  render 
this  portion  of  The  Gleaner  peculiai'ly  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 

Hadkigh,  Sujolk,  Jan.  1811. 
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Homer. 


Tydeus,  of  person  small !  what  then  ? 
Great  heroes  may  be  little  men. 

COLMAW. 


Notwithstanding  the  eminent  adviantages  re- 
sulting from  the  many  rare  talents  and  qualities 
necessarily  included  in  the  illustrious  character 
of  a  genius,  I  am,  I  must  confess,  neither  the 
most  completely  happy,  nor  the  most  univer- 
sally accomplished  man  in  the  creation.  Nature, 
who  has  in  some  instances  been  lavish  in  her 
bounties  to  me,  has  in  others  been  rather  too 
unkind,  and,  indeed,  remarkably  niggard  of  her 
favours.  Vanity,  for  example,  she  has  so  exu- 
berantly poured  upon  me,  that  my  portion,  to 
say  no  more  of  it,  is  at  least  sufficient  to  em- 
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bolden  me  to  venture  forth  as  an  author ;  and 
my  sensibility  is,  at  the  same  time,  unfortu- 
nately so  nice  and  exquisite,  that  it  becomes  a 
perpetual  thorn  in  the  sides  of  that  very  vanity, 
laying  it  open  to  every  slight  attack,  and  render- 
ing it  too  easily  wounded  by  the  petulance  of  folly, 
the  slanders  of  envy,  the  gross  jests  of  buffoon- 
ery, or  the  malice  of  a  review. 

But  the  greatest  drawback,  which  nature  has, 
in  my  case,  made  on  that  vanity  and  self-ap- 
plause which  contributes  more  or  less  to  the 
happiness  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  world, 
is  most  unfortunately  external ;  visible  to  all 
eyes,  open  to  general  observation,  and  liable  to 
ridicule  from  the  dullest  fellow  that  casts  a  look 
upon  my  person.  Peculiarities  of  figure,  whe- 
ther in  make,  size,  or  complexion,  have  always 
been  deemed  an  inexhaustible  source  of  ridicule 
to  the  associates  of  the  m.an  who  possesses  them. 
He,  whose  p Larson  is  remarkable,  seems  to  be 
considered  as  a  butt  planted  by  nature,  for  all 
other  men  to  shoot  their  wit  at.  The  coarse 
humour  of  our  own  vulgar,  however  blind  to 
mental  blemishes,  is  sharp-sighted  as  a  lynx  to 
external  defects,  and  exerts  itself  as  hberally  on 
genteeler  passers-by,  as  on  their  own  hump- 
backed companions,  v/hom  they  jocularly  entitle, 
"  my  lord."  Homer  rcprcbcuts  the  gods  them- 
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selves  as  laughing  at  the  ugly,  awkward,  black- 
smith divinity  of  Vulcan.  Tully,  in  his  dialogues 
de  Oratore,  recommends  it  to  an  orator  to  be 
pleasant   and   facetious    on    personal    defects, 
though  perhaps  rather  unadvisedly,  and  unsuit- 
ably to  the  grave  dignity  of  that  profession: 
and,  now  we  are  got  so  deep  in  learned  quota- 
tions, I  defy  the  scholar  to  find  in  Lucian,  Aris- 
tophanes, Theophrastus,  or  any  other  author, 
ancient  or  modern,  a  greater  profusion  of  wit 
and  humour  bestowed  on  any  one  subject,  than 
Shakspeare  has  lavished,  in  his  several  descrip- 
tions of  FalstafF,  Shallow,  and  Bardolph,  on  a 
fat  man,  a  lean  man,  and  a  man  with  a  red  nose. 
Happy,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  any  other  man 
(especially  if  he  be  a  wit  and  a  genius)  who 
bears  about  in  his  person  this  native  fund  of 
pleasantry,  if  he  could  say  with  FalstaiF,  and 
with  equal  justice  too,  "  I  am  not  only  witty 
myself,  but  also  the  cause  of  wit  in  other  men." 
Let  not,  however,  the  partial  reader  conclude 
too  hastily  from  what  has  been  said,  that  I  pre- 
tend to  the  honour  of  tlie  deformity  of  Scarron, 
the  crookedness  of  Pope,  the  blindness  of  jMil- 
ton  or  Homer,  or  even  tlie  long  nose,  or  no 
nose,  of  Tristram  Shandy.   Not  to  make  any  fur- 
ther delay  of  introduction,  after  having  so  long 
announced  myself  to  the  good  company,  the 
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truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  is,  that  I  am  of  a  re- 
markable low  stature;  a  sort  of  diminutive  play- 
thing of  Madam  Nature,  that  seems  to  have  been 
made,  like  a  girl's  doll,  to  divert  the  good  lady 
in  her  infancy  ;  a  little  i  without  a  tittle  o'top  \ 
an  human  figure  in  miniature  ;  a  make-weight 
in  the  scale  of  mortality  ;  a  minim  of  nature  ; 
a  mannikin,  not  to  say  minnikin ;  and,  indeed, 
rather  an  abstract  or  brief  chronicle  of  man's 
fair  proportions,  than  a  man  at  large.  My  per- 
son, indeed,  is  not  formed  in  that  excellent  mould 
of  littleness,  which,  as  in  some  insects  and  ani- 
mals, become  beautiful  fi'om  the  nice  texture 
and  curious  composition  of  its  parts.  I  may  be 
seen,  it  is  true,  without  the  help  of  a  microscope, 
and  am  not  even  qualified  to  rival  the  dwarf 
Coan,  by  being  exhibited  to  my  worthy  coun- 
trymen at  sixpence  a-piece.  I  am,  however,  so 
low  in  stature,  that  my  name  is  never  mentioned 
without  the  epithet  "  little"  being  prefixed  to 
it ;  the  moment  that  my  person  presents  itself 
among  strange  company,  the  first  idea  that 
strikes  the  beholders  is  the  minuteness  of  the 
figure,  and  a  whisper  instantly  buzzes  round  the 
room,  "  Lord,  what  a  little  creature !"  As  I 
walk  along  the  street,  I  hear  the  men  and  wo- 
men say  to  one  another,  "  There  goes  a  little 
man!'*     In  a  word,  it  is  my  irreparable  misfor- 
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tune  to  be,  without  my  shoes,  little  more  than 
five  feet  in  height.  Eating  of  daisy-roots,  we 
are  told,  will  retard  a  man's  growth  ;  if  the 
French  alimentary  powder,  or  any  other  new- 
invented  diet,  would  at  once  elevate  me,  and 
surprise  my  friends,  I  would  go  through  a  regi- 
men to  be  raised  ever  so  little  nearer  heaven. 
I  think  I  coidd  not  endure  to  have  my  limbs 
stretched  to  a  nobler  length  in  the  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes ;  but,  if  I  could  be  rolled  out  like  dough 
or  paste,  or  extended  by  relaxation,  like  a  rope 
or  an  eel's  skin  in  dry  weather,  I  believe  I  should 
readily  assent  to  it :  for  there  is  no  impossibility 
existing  in  nature,  or  recorded  in  Scripture,  at 
the  truth  of  which  I  am  more  apt  to  repine,  than 
that  no  man  is  able  to  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature. 
When  the  camel  applied  to  heaven  for  some 
amendment  in  his  figure,  Jupiter  (says  the  fa-^ 
bulist)  cropped  his  ears  for  his  impertinence.  I 
should  be  very  loth,  like  some  of  my  cotempo- 
raries  of  the  quill,  by  any  means  to  endanger  my 
ears  ;  and  yet  nothing  but  the  back  of  the  camel 
being  placed  on  my  little  body,  could  make  me 
wish  more  ardently,  than  I  do  at  present,  for  an 
happy  alteration  in  it.  For,  not  to  mention  the 
natural  inconveniences  of  being  trampled  on 
and  run  over  in  a  crowd,  almost  pressed  to  death 
by  huge  fellows  and  fat  old  women  in  machines 
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and  stage-coaches,  deprived  of  all  pleasure  at 
sights  and  shews  by  taller  persons  taking  their 
places  before  me  ; — not  to  dwell,  I  say,  on  these 
and  several  other  circumstances  of  the  same  na- 
ture, it  provokes  me  to  find,  that  though  I  can 
sometimes  as  absolutelv  forsret  mv  httleness  as 
if  I  was  as  big  as  Goliah,  yet  my  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance cannot,  for  one  moment,  lose  the 
consideration.  The  minuteness  of  my  person 
so  entirely  governs  their  idea  of  my  character, 
that  they  are  not  able  to  detach  the  contempla- 
tion of  one  from  the  other;  and,  from  the  mere 
credit  of  hsLving  a  larger  quantit^^  of  clay  and  dirt 
put  together  in  their  huge  frames  than  myself, 
they  become  (as  Beatrice  terms  it)  such  va- 
liant pieces  of  dust,  that  a  man  who  has  room 
enough  in  his  bosom  for  more  gall  than  a  pigeon, 
must  be  moved  with  indignation.  It  they  think 
of  my  marriage,  they  set  themselves  to  consider 
what  faiiry  they  shall  find  for  me,  or  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  cross  the  breed,  by  pro- 
viding me  an  Amazon :  they  would  have  my  cha- 
riot, like  queen  Mab*s,  made  out  of  a  hazel-nut: 
and  as  to  a  house,  the  case  of  a  treble  hautboy 
were  a  mansion  for  me. 

A  very'  intimate  friend  of  mine  one  day  inad- 
vertently betrayed  to  me,  that  his  wife  always 
spoke  of  me  by  the  name  of  "  the  baby  -,'*  but 
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afterwards,  in  order  to  mend  the  matter,  he  add- 
ed, that  she  had  no  contemptible  opinion  of  my 
person,  for  that  she  always  said,  "  she  never  saw 
such  a  Httle  man  that  was  so  straight.'*  In  fami- 
lies where  I  visit,  growing  lads  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  of  age  are  called  out  to  stand  back  to 
back  with  me,  and  measure  whether  there  is  any 
difference  between  their  height  and  mine :  and 
once,  I  remember,  on  my  visit  to  an  acquaint- 
ance newly  married,  being  introduced  to  the 
bride,  who  was  a  fine  tall  woman  (but  a  prude 
or  a  wit,  I  cannot  tell  which),  she  held  her  head 
so  high,  without  making  the  least  inclination  of 
her  body,  that  I  could  as  easily  have  scaled  the 
Monument  as  have  come  at  the  tip  of  her  chin 
without  the  help  of  a  pair  of  steps.  One  day,  just 
after  the  passing  of  the  broad  wheel  act,  being  on 
a  little  poney,  the  man  of  the  turnpike,  seeing 
me  and  my  nag  approach,  cried  out,  "  Nay,  nay, 
this  must  be  above  weight,  I  am  sure;"  and, 
closing  the  gate,  left  me  to  go  over  the  place 
appointed  for  weighing  the  waggons.  Another 
time,  after  having  dined  at  a  nobleman's  house, 
I  was  honoured  with  the  use  of  his  lordship's 
chariot  to  carry  me  home,  but  was  desired  first 
to  set  down  another  of  the  company  at  St.  James's 
coflfee-house.  My  fellow-traveller,  if  I  may  so 
call  him,  was  one  of  the  biggest  and  tallest  men 
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in  the  kingdom,  and  was  at  least  four-and-twenty 
stone  in  weight.  Thus  ridiculously  coupled, 
like  a  lean  rabbit  and  a  fat  one,  we  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  whole  street,  particularly  of  the 
company  at  Arthur's,  who  stood  laughing,  as  we 
passed  by,  to  see  the  body  of  the  chariot  inclined 
all  one  way,  as  if  we  were  driving  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  though  the  wheels  ran  on  as  smoothly 
and  evenly  as  Madam  Catharina's  clockwork 
equipage  on  a  parlour  floor.  But  I  must  de- 
clare, that  the  most  ridiculous  distress  I  ever  un- 
derwent, was,  when  my  unfortunate  curiosity 
carried  me  to  see  that  wonderful  phenomenon 
of  nature,  the  Italian  giant,  scarce  less  than 
eight  feet  high  !'  While  the  rest  of  the  company 
were  walking  under  liis  arm,  he  seemed  to  ex- 
pect that  I  should  have  crept  between  his  legs ; 
and  when  I  offered  to  present  him  with  the 
usual  gratuity,  he  absolutely  refused  to  accept 
it,  saying,  "  that  he  thought  it  full  as  great  a  cu- 
riosity to  see  me,  as  I  could  possibly  think  it  to 
see  him."  In  short,  my  situation  is  almost  as  ri- 
diculous as  that  of  Gulliver  in  Brobdignag  ;  and 
though  I  cannot,  like  him,  be  carried  to  the  ridge 
of  a  house-top  by  a  monkey,  or  be  stuck  up- 
right, by  an  unlucky  lad,  in  a  marrow-bone, 
yet  every  day  brings  with  it  fresh  instances  of 
mortification, 
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But  there  is  no  circumstance  moves  my  spleen 
more  forcibly  than  the  insolence  of  those  whose 
stature  very  little  exceeds  my  own,  and  who 
seem  to  look  down  on  such  urchins  as  myself 
with  a  consciousness  of  their  happy  superiority. 
One  of  these  always  affects  to  call  me  "  the  little 
man  ;'*  and  another  small  gentleman  (a  great  ac- 
tor, I  mean,  whom,  in  some  future  histrio-mastix, 
some  nescio  quid  majus  Rosciade,  I  may  possi- 
bly take  a  peg  or  two  lower)  is  fond  of  sidling 
up  to  me  in  all  public  places,  as  second  rate 
beauties  commonly  contrive  to  take  a  dowdy 
abroad  with  them  for  a  foil.  For  my  own  part, 
though  I  could  wish  to  be  taller,  I  never  made 
use  of  any  undue  arts  to  appear  so.  I  am  con- 
tent to  submit  my  littleness  fairly  to  the  world. 
I  never  suffered  my  hat  to  rise  into  the  air  with 
a  staring  KevenhuUer,  and  I  would  as  soon  ap- 
pear in  stilts,  as  be  lifted  from  the  ground  by 
double  soles  or  high  heels  to  my  shoes.  I  ra- 
ther endeavour  to  console  myself  by  looking 
abroad  in  the  world  for  great  men  of  another 
order  than  those  described  by  serjeant  Kite:  and 
so  successful  have  been  my  researches  of  this 
kind,  that  I  could  set  down  a  long  catalogue  of 
persons  eminent  in  the  state,  in  the  professions, 
in  arts  and  sciences  (not  to  mention  authors 
and  actors),  who  are  scarce  taller  than  myself; 
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SO  that  in  this  respect,  we  may  fairly  pronounce 
in  favour  of  the  present  period,  as  Lord  Claren- 
don has  declared  of  his  own,  that  "  it  was  an 
age  in  which  there  were  many  great  and  won- 
derful men  of  that  size."  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther, in  this  extremity  of  w^ar,  any  new  raised 
regiment  offers  bounty-money  for  volunteers 
five  feet  high ;  but  we  flatter  ourselves  that,  in 
case  an  invasion  should  take  place,  we  could 
form  a  corps  infinitely  more  formidable  than  the 
late  king  of  Prussia's  useless  tall  regiment. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  returning 
my  thanks  to  the  learned  university  of  Oxford, 
and  the  illustrious  Queensbury  family,  for  hav- 
ing published  the  above-mentioned  papers  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  in  which  there  is  mi^ph  mat- 
ter of  consolation  to  gentlemen  of  the  like 
height  and  dimensions  with  myself.  It  there 
appears,  that  most  of  his  lordship's  intimate 
friends  were  great  and  wonderful  men  of  low 
stature.  Mr.  Hales,  he  tells  us,  was  one  of  the 
least  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  in  Europe.  Mr.  Chillingworth 
was  of  a  stature  little  superior  to  Mr.  Hales. 
Of  his  friend  Sidney  Godolphin  he  says,  that 
there  never  was  so  great  a  mind  and  spirit  con- 
tained in  so  little  room  ;  so  large  an  understand- 
ing, and  so  unrestrained  a  fancy,  in  so  very 
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small  a  body.  Of  Sir  Lucius  Carey,  afterwards 
Lord  Falkland,  who  was  hut  little  taller  than  Sid- 
ney GodoIphin,he  speaks  so  highly, that  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  gratifying  myself  and 
all  other  little  men  by  transcribing  the  description 
of  his  person,  hoping  it  may  serve  to  recommend 
us  to  the  favour  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
to  the  good  graces  of  the  ladies,  who  are  desired 
to  take  notice,  that  Sir  Lucius  married  for  love, 
and  made  a  most  excellent  husband.  Lord 
Clarendon  speaks  thus  of  him :  "  With  these  ad- 
vantages he  had  one  gi'eat  disadvantage  (which, 
in  the  first  entrance  into  the  world,  is  attended 
with  too  much  prejudice)  in  his  person  and  pre- 
sence, which  was  in  no  degree  attractive  or  pro- 
mising. His  stature  was  low,  and  smaller  than 
most  men ;  his  motion  not  graceful;  and  his  as- 
pect so  far  from  inviting,  that  it  had  somewhat  in 
it  of  simplicity :  and  his  voice  the  worst  of  the 
three,  and  so  untuned,  that  instead  of  reconcil- 
ing, it  offended  the  ears,  so  that  no  body  would 
have  expected  music  from  that  tongue.  And 
sure  no  man  was  less  beholden  to  nature  for  its 
recommendation  into  the  world,  but  then  no 
man  sooner,  or  more,  disappointed  this  general 
and  customary  prejudice.  That  little  person 
and  small  stature  was  quickly  found  to  contain 
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a  great  heart,  a  courage  so  keen,  and  a  nature  so 
fearless,  that  no  composition  of  the  strongest 
limbs,  and  most  harmonious  and  proportioned 
presence  and  strength,  ever  more  disposed  any 
man  to   the  greatest   enterprise ;  it  being  his 
greatest  weakness  to  be  too  sohcitous  for  such 
adventures ;    and   that    untuned    tongue,    and 
voice,  easily  discovered  itself  to  be  supplied  and 
governed  by  a  mind  and  understanding  so  excel- 
lent, that  the  wit  and  weight  of  all  he  said  carried 
another  kind  of  lustre  and  admiration  in  it,  and 
even  another  kind  of  acceptation  from  the  persons 
present,  than  any  ornament  of  delivery  could 
reasonably  promise  itself,  or  is  usually  attended 
with  ;    and  his  disposition  and  nature   was  so 
gentle   and   obHging,    so    much    delighted   in 
courtesy,  kindness,  and  generosity,  that  all  man* 
kind  could  not  but  admire  and  love  him." 

After  this  extract  from  lord  chancellor 
Clarendon,  I  beg  leave  to  address  myself  to  all 
little  men,  who  are  desirous  to  become  great 
and  wonderful,  like  Sir  Lucius,  entreating  them 
to  meditate  attentively,  for  that  end,  on  the 
following  maxim  of  that  other  great  chancellor, 
lord  Bacon  ;  which  maxim  may  also  serve  as  a 
sort  of  moral  to  this  long  paper  on  a  short  man: 
"  Whosoever  hath  any  thing  fixed  in  his  person 
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that  doth  induce  contempt,  hath  ?lso  a  per- 
petual spur  in  himself  to  rescue  and  deliver 
himself  from  scorn.'* 

The  Genius,  No.  2,  Saturday,  June  20, 1761. 

Mr.  Colman,  the  author  of  this  very  humorous  paper  on 
little  men,  and  who  was,  as  he  represents  himself,  in  the 
character  of  the  genius,  not  much  more  than  five  feet  in  height, 
might,  had  he  survived  a  few  years  longer,  have  enrolled  in  his 
list  of  wonderful  men  of  low  stature,  the  present  tyrant  of  the 
continent ;  who,  however  atrocious  in  a  moral  and  political  light, 
must  be  allowed,  even  by  those  who  detest  him  most,  to  be  a 
warrior  of  consummate  skill. 

To  the  many  energetic  passages  on  British  liberty,  which  the 
power  and  subtlety  of  this  inveterate  foe  to  the  constitution  of 
our  country  have  called  forth,  I  beg  leave  to  add  one  from  a 
poem  just  published  under  the  title  of  "  the  Sabine  Farm," 
the  production  of  Robert  Bradstreet,  Esq. ;  lines  that  appear 
to  me,  both  in  strength  and  spirit,  equal  to  any  which  the  sacred 
fire  of  freedom  has  inspired : 

Not  vainly  Hampden,  Russcl,  Sidney  bled— 
Sweet  is  their  rest  on  yon  ethereal  bed  ! 
Britons  are  Britons  still  ;  and  dare  not  yield 
The  charter  which  their  patriot  blood  has  seal'd  I 
Britons  are  Britons  still ;  revere  the  throne  ; 
Guard  all  its  rights — yet  vindicate  their  own  ! 
What  though  an  honest  yet  misguided  few 
Would  Anarchy,  in  Freedom's  garb,  pursue — 
What  though  Corruption's  foul  and  venal  charms, 
Allure  infected  numbers  to  her  arras — 
The  general  heart  is  sound :  the  general  cry 
Rings  over  ocean,  "  Death,  or  Liberty!" 
Upon  his  steel-girt  throne,  with  secret  fear, 
Gaul's  bloody  tyrant  starts,  that  shout  to  hear : 
And  Europe's  crouching  realms  with  envy  see. 
One  monarch  reigning,  and  one  people  free. 
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No.  CII. 


——Qui  vitae  servaret  miiiiia  recto 
More;  bonus  sane  vicinus,  ama'oilis  hospes, 
Coinis  in  uxorein,  posset  qui  ignoscere  servis, 
Et  signo  IsBso  non  insanire  lagenae. 

HORAT. 

In  every  walk  of  life  his  conduct  scan, 

Good  humour,  Frank  and  'Houes;,  marks  the  man : 

Good  neighbour,  good  companion,  husband  kind, 

And  to  a  servant's  failings  often  blind  ; 

Ne'er  paying,  by  a  sottish  frenzy  led, 

A  broken  bottle  with  a  broken  head. 

CoLMAV. 


Of  all  the  qualifications  of  the  mind,  which  are 
not  positive  virtues,  I  do  not  know  any  that  is 
more  desirable  than  good  humour.  No  quality 
renders  the  possessor  more  easy  and  happy  in 
himself,  or  recommends  him  more  forcibly  to 
other  people.  Virtue  itself  receives  additional 
lustre,  abates  the  rigid  severity  of  its  character, 
and  takes  its  most  ravishing  graces  and  embel- 
lishments from  such  a  disposition  ;  a  disposition 
so  amiable  in  its  nature,  that  even  a  man  of  loose 
principles,  when  of  so  agreeable  a  turn,  often 
conciliates  to  himself  many  friends  and  well- 
wishers.  The  men, at  least,  allow  that  he  is  a  plea- 
sant fellow,  couit  his  company,  and  account  him 
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nobody's  enemy  but  his  owii ;  while  the  women 
call  him  a  dear  agreeable  creature,  and  declare 
that  though,  to  be  sure,  he  is  a  wild  devil,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  be  angry  with  him. 

It   is   hardly  saying  too  much  in  favour  of 
this  quality,  to  assert  that  it  is  one  of  the  first 
requisites  in  society,  for  though  strict  honour  and 
integrity  are  of  more  essential  value  in  the  grand 
purposes  of  human  life,  yet  good  humour,  like 
small  money,  is  of  more  immediate  use  in  the 
common  commerce  of  the  world.    There  is  no 
situation  in  life,  no  engagement  in  business,  or 
party  in  pleasure,  wherein  it  will  not  contribute 
to  mitigate  disappointments,  or  heighten  enjoy- 
ment.    A  husband,  friend,  acquaintance,  mas- 
ter, or  even  servant,  however  faithful  or  affec- 
tionate, will  occasion  many  miserable  hours  to 
himself,  as  well  as  to  those  with  whom  he  is 
connected,  if  his  virtues  are  not  seasoned  with 
good  humour  ;  and  whether  he  is  a  partner  for 
life,  or  a  partner  in  a  country  dance,  an  associate 
in  great  and  mighty  undertakings,  or  a  com- 
panion in  a  post-chaise,  he  should,  on  every 
occasion,  cherish  and  keep  alive  this  agreeable 
disposition.     Some  persons  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  of  a  good-humoured  complexion,  and  seem 
to  be  constitutionally  endued  with  this  amiable 
turn  of  mind :  a  blessing  for  which  they  may 
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thank  heaven  with  the  same  kind  of  gratitude 
that  he  ought  to  feel  who  experiences  the  com- 
forts of  being  born  in  a  delightful  and  temperate 
climate.  My  fellow-countrymen,  I  think,  are 
many  of  them  deficient  in  that  airy  pleasantness, 
and  cheerful  temper,  that  distinguishes  this 
quality :  and  as  our  climate,  while  it  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  use  and  plenty,  yet  seldom 
affords  us  blue  skies,  or  tempts  us  to  cool  grots 
and  purling  streams,  to  lie  down  on  the  damp 
grass,  or  to  those  other  rural  delights  so  often 
mentioned  by  the  poets  ;  so  the  English  them- 
selves, though  overflowing  with  humanity  and 
benevolence,  suffer  clouds  of  gloomy  thoughts 
to  come  over  their  minds,  and,  however  they 
must  be  allowed  to  be  good-natured,  are  seldom 
remarkable  for  being  good-humoured.  Yet 
this  half  virtue  is  worth  cultivation,  as  it  bestows 
new  charms  on  that  real  one.  Good  humour 
is  the  fair  weather  of  the  soul,  that  calms  the 
turbulent  gusts  of  passion,  and  diffuses  a  per- 
petual gladness  and  serenity  over  the  lieait ; 
and  he  that  finds  his  temper  naturally  inclined 
to  break  out  into  sudden  bursts  of  fretfulness 
and  ill  humour,  should  be  as  much  upon  his 
guard  to  repress  the  storm  that  is  for  ever  beat- 
ing in  his  mind,  as  to  fence  against  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  season.     We  are  naturally  attach- 
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ed  even  to  animals  that  betray  a  softness  of  dis* 
position.  We  are  pleased  with  the  awkward 
fondness  and  fidelity  of  a  dog :  Montaigne  could 
discover  agreeable  music  in  the  good-humoured 
purring  of  his  cat :  and  though  our  modern 
grooms  and  jockies  bestow  all  their  attention 
on  make,  colour,  eyes,  and  feet,  yet  the  best 
writers  on  horsemanship  consider  a  good  temper 
as  one  of  the  best  qualities  in  a  horse. 

We  should  be  the  more  attentive  to  encourage 
and  preserve  this  pleasing  quality,  because 
many  people  lose  it  by  little  and  little  in  the 
progress  of  their  lives.  The  thought  of  interest 
frequently  proves  a  growing  rust  and  canker  in 
the  mind ;  and  the  many  troubles  and  embar- 
rassments attending  worldly  pursuits,  often  sour 
the  temper,  and  entirely  destroy  the  spirit  of 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour  that  prevailed  in 
the  artless  and  undesigning  season  of  our  youth. 
I  do  not  know  a  more  disagreeable  companion, 
than  a  man  who,  having  set  out  in  life  with  vast 
and  vain  hopes  of  advancement,  together  with 
a  mighty  consciousness  of  his  own  merit,  has 
not  been  able  to  sustain  the  shock  of  disappoint- 
ment, but  has  permitted  his  misfortunes  to 
embitter  his  disposition.  Such  a  man  overflows 
with  gall  on  every  occasion,  and  discharges  the 
spleen,  that  rises  within  him,  on  all  his  fellow- 

VOL.  ui.  c 
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creatures.^  He  disturbs  the  peace  of  the  family 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  poisons  the  happiness 
of  every  company  to  which  he  is  admitted. 
But  the  disquiet  that  he  brings  with  him,  wher- 
ever he  comes,  is  nothing  but  an  evidence  of 
his  own  misery  and  weakness  of  soul.  How 
much  more  is  he  to  be  imitated,  who  meets  the 
strokes  of  fortune  with  an  even  temper,  who 
suffers  neither  reproach  nor  distress  to  ruffle  his 
good  humour,  and  is,  as  Hamlet  describes  his 
friend,  "  As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers 
nothing."  Life  is  like  a  game  at  backgammon; 
and  if  an  unlucky  throw  comes,  we  must  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  play  on  without  grumbling  at 
our  ill  luck  ;  but  who  would  venture  to  sit  down 
to  the  table  with  a  man  who  could  not  bear  an 
adverse  cast  without  turning  over  the  board  in 
a  fury  and  throwing  the  dice-box  at  the  head  of 
his  companion  ?  The  character  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  though  peculiarly  illustrious  for  unshaken 
integrity,  was  in  no  instance  more  winning  and 
amiable  than  in  true  pleasantry  and  good  hu- 
mour. His  cheerful  behaviour  on  the  scaffold, 
apd  in  every  particular  relative  to  his  death,  is 
familiar  to  all ;  but  there  is  no  circumstance  in 
which  the  evenness  of  his  mind  is  more  truly 
delineated,  than  his  behaviour  to  his  family  on 
his  resignation  of  the  chancellorship.     The  wa;? 
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in  which  he  discovered  it  to  his  wife  bespoke 
the  most  genuine  good  humoifi*.  When  he 
went  out  of  church  it  was  always  usual  for  some 
of  his  officers  to  go  to  his  lady  and  acquaint  her 
of  his  departure  :  but  the  Sunday  after  his  resign 
nation,  he  ^vent  himself  up  to  her  pew,  and, 
bowing,  gravely  said,  "  Madam,  my  lord  is 
gone/'  She,  who  was  accustomed  to  the  face- 
tioUsness  of  his  manner,  did  not  immediately 
comprehend  his  meaning ;  biit  on  his  explain- 
ing the  matter  to  her,  as  they  went  home,  she 
began  to  upbraid  him  for  his  shameful  inatten- 
tion to  his  interest :  upon  which,  without  being 
at  all  disconcerted  by  this  conjugal  lecture,  he 
took  occasion  to  turn  the  discourse,  by  finding 
fault  with  some  part  of  her  dress.^^— This  absolute 
command  of  temper,  and  pleasant  vein,  is  surely 
to  be  envied ;  and  he  who  sees  the  goods  of  for- 
tune fall  from  him,  not  only  without  shaking  his 
fortitude,  but  also  without  abating  the  gaiety  of 
his  heart,  may  fairly  be  said  to  possess  an  un- 
common share  of  good  humour. 

Surly  is  a  man  of  an  easy  fortune,  humane  and 
benevolent  in  his  nature,  and,  as  Dogberry  says, 
"  honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows;"  but 
he  has  contracted  a  kind  of  habitual  peevishness, 
and  e\ery  common  occasion  of  life  affords  liim 
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matter  of  offence.  The  instant  he  rises  in  the 
morning  he  is  disquieted  with  the  appearance 
of  the  weather,  and  pours  forth  execrations  on 
the  climate  ;  and  when  he  sits  dov/n  to  break- 
iast,  the  water  is  smoked,  the  butter  rank,  the 
Dread  heavy,  the  newspaper  dull  and  insipid, 
and  liis  servant  sulky  or  impertinent :  yet  all  the 
while  he  has  no  malice  in  his  mind,  and  means 
no  harm  to  any  creature  in  the  world.  He  has 
a  thousand  good  qualities,  which  the  quickness 
of  his  temper  converts  into  petulance  and  ill 
humour.  He  is  a  great  lover  of  wit,  but  cannot 
bear  the  least  piece  of  pleasantry  on  himself; 
and  the  most  innocent  jest  touches  him  to  the 
quick.  He  will  bestow  twenty  pounds  in  an 
act  of  charity,  or  do  the  kindest  offices  to  serve 
an  acquaintance  in  distress,  and  next  moment 
quarrel  with  his  friend  for  disturbing  his  reflec- 
tions by  humming  an  opera  tune.  Thus  Surly 
lives,  much  esteemed,  and  little  beloved ;  and 
though  every  body  thinks  well  of  him,  there 
are  very  few  that  care  to  cultivate  his  acquain- 
tance. 

But  if  the  want  of  good  humour  is  so  conspi- 
cuous in  a  man,  of  how  many  charms  does  it 
deprive  one  of  the  other  sex !  softness  is  their 
distinguishing  characteristic  ',  but  though,  like 
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milk,  they  are  naturally  smooth,  yet,  like  milk, 
they  create  particular  disgust  when  they  turn 
soiu*.  No  female  character  is  more  offensive 
than  a  shrew,  and  the  impolite  spirit  of  the 
Enghsh  law  has  provided  very  rough  treatment 
for  termagants,  and  prepared  the  severest  disci- 
pline for  the  cure  of  a  scold.  The  greatest 
reproach  on  an  old  maid,  that  character  so  much 
dreaded  and  ridiculed  in  the  female  world,  is 
her  ill  humour ;  and  crossness  is  the  worst  part 
of  a  prude.  On  the  contrary,  good  humour, 
like  the  cestus,  encircles  the  fair  one  with  new 
beauties,  and  is  an  antidote  to  the  ravages  of 
age  and  the  small-pox.  It  is  the  best  part  of 
the  portion  with  a  virtuous  wife,  and  a  most 
amiable  feature  in  the  face  of  a  queen. 

Among  our  own  sex,  there  is  no  race  of  men 
more  apt  to  indulge  a  spirit  of  acrimony,  and 
to  remit  their  natural  good-humour,  than  au- 
thors. They  come  abroad,  indeed,  w^ith  a  con- 
summate self-satisfaction  and  delight ;  but  the 
least  shock  given  to  their  vanity  taints  the  mind 
and  converts  all  their  pleasantry  to  rancour.  The 
flame  of  emulation  often  kindles  into  envy  ;  and 
these  mettlesome  gentlemen  press  so  furiously 
onw^ard  to  the  goal  of  fame,  that  they  are  some- 
times driven  to  the  necessity  of  josthng  one 
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another  in  the  course.  For  my  part,  I  would 
rather  choose  to  consider  myself  on  a  journey 
than  in  a  race  ;  and  surely  it  is  better  and 
pleasanter  to  jog  on  in  an  easy  trot,  regardless 
who  is  left  behind,  or  who  is  gone  before,  than  to 
whip  and  spur  a  jaded  genius,  and,  in  the  heat 
of  furious  spleen  and  blind  rage,  to  be  carried 
perhaps  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  post. 

Good  humour  is  the  happiest  state  of  mind 
for  a  writer,  as  well  as  for  any  other  man.  Why 
should  an  author  suffer  every  hornet  of  the  press 
to  ruffle  his  temper,  or  dip  his  pen  in  gall,  and 
prepare  wormwood  draughts  to  sweeten  the  ill 
blood  of  a  cotemporary  ?  He  that  causelessly 
and  malignantly  traduces  another,  writes  a  libel 
on  himself;  as  the  highwayman,  who  makes 
an  attack  upon  the  road,  is,  in  fact,  a  greater 
enemy  to  himself  than  to  the  harmless  traveller : 
such  a  poor  wretch,  we  know,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  gang,  will  be  brought  to  justice 
sooner  or  later  ;  but  nobody  cares  to  have  their 
deaths  He  at  his  own  door.  Even  the  muse  of 
Satire  should  possess  her  graces :  and  her  pror. 
-ductions,  like  the  sweet-briar,  should  delight 
and  refresh  the  senses  by  their  fragrance,  while 
they  are  armed  for  our  annoyance.  If  we  can^ 
not  exercise  the  instruments  of  wit,  we  can,  at 
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least, layby  the  weapons  of  offence  and  ill  nature; 
and  the  candour  of  the  British  public  will  al- 
ways countenance  the  faintest  efforts  to  rally 
the  reigning  vices  and  foibles  of  the  age  with 
cheerfulness,  pleasantry,  and  good  humour. 

The  Genius,  No  12,  Thursday,  Nov.  19,  1761. 
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No.  cm. 

Nil  prodest  quod  non  Isderi  possit  idem. 

Ovid. 

No  virtue  springs  in  man's  immortal  soul, 
But  tends  to  vice  if  urged  beyond  controul. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  men  who  make  the 
most  dangerous  deviations  from  the  laws  of  so-, 
ciety  and  the  principles  of  virtue,  in  a  great 
measure,  owe  their  crimes  to  the  very  benevo- 
lence of  their  hearts ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of 
all  their  guilt,  we  find  a  dignity  of  soul  which 
commands  our  highest  admiration. 

Frank  Leeson  was  the  son  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman in  Ireland,  who  possessed  a  little  estate 
of  about  300  pounds  a  year,  but  who,  with  that 
liberality  of  sentiment  so  particularly  the  cha- 
racteristic of  his  nation,  gave  into  a  hospitality 
rather  beyond  the  power  of  his  circumstances, 
and,  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  friends, 
too  frequently  forgot  a  necessary  attention  to  his 
own :  the  consequence  may  be  easily  foreseen  by 
the  intelligent  reader  :  old  Mr.  Leeson  was  in- 
volved in  perpetual  difficulties,  and  was  upon  the 
eve  of  being  thrown  into  prison, whenhewas  saved 
from  a  disgrace  of  that  nature  by  the  extraordi- 
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nary  piety  of  his  son.  Frank  to  a  very  excellent 
understanding,  joined  a  very  amiable  person; 
on  which  account  a  young  lady  with  an  inde- 
pendent fortune  of  8000  /.  had  long  beheld  him 
v/ith  a  favourable  eye;  but  Frank, being  attached 
to  another  whose  beauty  and  merit  were  her 
only  recommendations,  had  hitherto  declined  to 
profit  by  this  lady's  partiality  ;  however,  when 
he  saw  there  w^as  no  other  method  of  saving  an 
infirm  father  and  mother  from  poverty  and  bon- 
dage, the  force  of  his  filial  affection  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  love ;  he  tore  himself  from  the  woman 
of  his  soul,  and  married  the  eight  thousand 
pounds  :  w  ith  this  money  he  paid  off  all  the  old 
gentleman's  debts,  and  entered  the  world  with 
a  degree  of  reputation,  considerably  superior  to 
the  generality  of  his  acquaintance. 

As  nothing  could  separate  Frank  and  his  fa- 
ther, the  old  couple  and  the  young  lived  for 
some  time  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  harmony 
under  the  same  roof;  and  the  severity  of  their 
former  situation  producing  a  necessary  regula- 
tion in  their  expenses,  they  were  ev^ery  day 
rising  no  less  in  opulence  than  in  felicity,  when 
an  unexpected  misfortune  left  them,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  the  utmost  security,  without  shelter  and 
without  bread :  old  Mr.  Leeson,  finding  his 
health  very  much  impaired,  and  conceiving  a 
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disgust,  moreover,  at  the  part  in  which  he  re- 
sided, because  his  friends  had  not  formerly  been 
so  ready  to  assist  him  in  his  necessities  as  he 
had  reason  to  expect,  resolved,  with  the  con- 
currence of  his  son,  to  dispose  of  his  estate,  and 
to  make  an  adequate  purchase  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin,  where  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  best  physicians, 
and  estabhshing  a  more  agreeable  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance. Pursuant  to  this  plan,  he  sold  every 
acre  he  possessed,  had  the  purchase-money 
home  in  bills,  and  was  preparing  to  set  off  for 
another  part  of  the  kingdom  in  a  day  or  two, 
when  an  accidental  fire  reduced  his  habitation 
to  a  heap  of  ashes,  destroyed  all  his  effects, 
and  gave  him  scarcely  a  moment  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his 
family.  Frank,  whose  whole  property  was  also 
in  bills,  and  packed  up  ready  for  the  intended 
departure,  lost  all  in  the  general  calamity;  and 
"was  obliged  together  with  his  father,  his  mother, 
and  his  wife,  to  take  refiige  at  a  neighbouring 
gentleman's  for  a  few  days,  till  they  were  in  a 
capacity  of  reaching  the  metropolis ;  where 
Frank  expected,  from  some  letters  which  he  ob- 
tained to  the  lord  lieutenant,  to  procure  a  little 
cstablislnncnt  either  in  the  army  or  the  public 
offiees. 
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On  the  arrival  of  our  unfortunate  family  in 
town,  young  Mr.  Leeson  applied  himself  indus- 
triously to  profit  by  his  recommendations  ;  but, 
alas,  though  he  met  with  civility,  he  could  ob- 
tain no  relief;  every  fresh  application  gave  him 
nothing  but  fresh  occasion  to  lament  the  miser- 
able prospect  before  him  ;  and  while  he  was 
continually  cheering  every  bosom  at  home  with 
the  speedy  expectation  of  halcyon  days,  he  had 
nothing  but  despair  in  his  own.     At  length  de- 
struction became  too  evident  to  be  concealed : 
his  father,  who  was  now  confined  to  his  bed,  had 
been  a  whole  day  without  sustenance,  and  young 
Mrs.  Leeson  was  every  hour  trembling,  lest  the 
pains  of  parturiency  should  oblige  her  to  solicit 
the  charitable  assistance  of  the  public;  thus  si- 
tuated, torn  with  a  thousand  pangs,  for  a  wife 
who  possessed  his  highest  esteem  ;  for  a  father 
whom  he   almost   worshipped,    and   a  mother 
whom  he  tenderly  loved ;  Frank  sallied  out  one 
evening  into  the  streets,  and  stopping  a  gentle- 
man, whose  appearance  indicated  opulence,  he 
demanded  his  money  with  such  a  wildness  of  ac- 
cent, that  the  gentleman, terrified  out  of  his  Mits, 
immediately  gave  him  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas, 
and  Frank  eagerly  retreated  to  his  lodgings,  de- 
positing the  money  with  his  father,  and  telling 
him  he  had  received  it  from  the  lord  lieutenant's 
crder,  as  an  earnest  only  of  future  obligations. 
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The  family  at  home,  not  doubting  the  truth  of 
this  relation,  poured  out  their  whole  souls  in 
acknowledgement  of  the  viceroy*s  goodness, 
and  once  more  refreshed  themselves  with  a  com- 
fortable repast. 

Next  morning,  however,  the  robbery  became 
noised  abroad,  and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  every 
body,  a  merchant  of  the  first  character  and  for- 
tune was  apprehended  for  the  fact,  and  lodged 
in  Newgate ;  on  the  earliest  knowledge  of  this 
cu'cumstance,  Frank  immediately  wrote  to  the 
innocent  gentleman,  desiring  him  to  be  under 
no  apprehension  ;  for  if  he  was  not  honourably 
acquitted,  the  person  actually  guilty  would,  on 
the  day  of  trial,  appear  in  court,  acknowledge 
his  crime,  and  surrender  himself  to  the  violated 
laws  of  his  country.  The  gentleman  naturally 
read  this  letter  to  every  body;  but,  though  such 
as  were  his  friends  talked  of  it  as  a  most  extra- 
ordinary affair,  the  generality  of  people  consi- 
dered it  as  a  despicable  artifice  calculated  to  im- 
pose on  the  credulity  of  the  public.  However,  the 
day  of  trial  at  last  came ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  merchant's  character  appeared  irreproach- 
able before  this  unfortunate  stain ;  notwithstand- 
ing several  personages  of  the  highest  figure, 
proved  him  a  man  remarkably  nice  in  his  prin- 
ciples and  opulent  in  his  circumstances ;  the 
prosecutor  was  so  positive  in  his  charge,  and  a 
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number  of  circumstances  so  surprisingly  con- 
curred, that  he  was  actually  convicted ;  and  the 
judge  proceeding  to  sentence,  when  a  loud 
noise  of  *'  make  way**  ran  through  the  court, 
and  young  Mr.  Leeson,  with  a  manly,  yet,  mo- 
dest countenance,  rushing  foi'ward,  demanded 
to  be  heard,  and  delivered  himself  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

''  You  see  before  you,  my  lord,  an  unhappy 
3^oung  man,  who  once  little  thought  of  violating 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  who  wished  rather  to 
be  the  friend,  than  the  enemy  of  society:  but 
who  knows  to  what  he  may  be  urged  in  the  hour 
of  a  piercing  calamity;  to  what  he  may  be 
wrought  when  destitute  of  friends,  and  destitute 
of  bread  ?  I,  my  lord,  was  born  a  gentleman  and 
bred  one:  six  months  ago  I  was  master  of  an  easy 
fortune;  but  an  accidental  fire  in  a  moment  re- 
duced me  to  beggary,  and,  what  still  more  dis- 
tressed me,  reduced  also  an  infirm  and  excellent 
father,  an  aged  and  tender  mother,  together  with 
the  best  of  women  and  the  best  of  wives,  to  the 
same  lamentable  situation.  Encouraged  by  some 
recommendations  to  the  great,we  came  up  to  town, 
and  expected  a  decent  means  of  procuring  a  sub- 
sistence ;  but  alas,  my  lord,  those  who  want  com- 
passion most,  are  those  who  are  most  commonly 
disregarded  ;  instead  of  assistance  we  received 
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compliments,  and  met  with  a  bow  of  a  frigid  po^ 
liteness,  where  we  looked  for  the  bounteous  hand 
of  relief ;  so  that,  in  a  little  time,  our  all  was  to- 
tally exhausted,  and  my  unhappy  father  with 
the  venerable  partner  of  his  youth  were  above 
a  day  without  any  sustenance  whatsoever,  wlien, 
unable  to  see  them  expiring  for  food,  I  rushed 
forth,^  and  committed  the  robbery  for  which 
this  gentleman,  now  prisoner  at  the  bar,  has  been 
condemned. 

"  This  was  not  the  whole  of  my  affliction  t 
a  fond  deserving  wife,  who  had  brought  me  a 
plentiful  fortune,  lay  also  perishing  with  hun- 
ger, and  that  too  iri^si  situation  which  demanded 
the  tenderest  attention,  and  the  most  immediate 
regard.  Such,  my  lord,  were  my  motives  for 
that  unjustifiable  action.  Had  the  gentleman 
condemned  been  happily  acquitted,  I  had  not 
made  thispublick  acknowledgement  of  my  guilt: 
Heaven  only  knows  what  I  have  suffered  during 
his  confinement ;  but  the  empire  of  the  universe 
would  not  bribe  me  to  injure  him  farther,  nor 
tempt  me,  by  an  infamous  sacrifice  of  his  life, 
to  consult  the  safety  of  my  own.  Here  then, 
my  lord,  I  claim  his  sentence  and  demand  his 
bonds.  Providence  will,  I  doubt  not,  now  take 
care  of  my  innocent  family,  who  are  equally  ig- 
norant of  my  crime  and  my  self-accusation,   l^or 
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my  own  part,  I  am  resigned ;  and  I  feel  nothing 
in  consequence  of  my  approaching  fate,  but 
from  what  I  am  sensible  my  miserable  friends 
must  suffer  on  my  account." 

Here  Mr.  Leeson  ended,  and  the  whole  court 
was  lost  in  approbation  and  tears.  He  was,  how- 
ever condemned,  but  pardoned  the  same  day  ; 
and  his  character  suffered  so  little  upon  this  oc- 
casion, that  the  lord-lieutenant  gave  him,  with 
his  life,  a  place  of  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year; 
while  the  merchant,  who  had  been  accused  from 
resembling  him  excessively,  dying  sometime  af- 
ter, without  issue,  left  him  his  whole  fortune,  as 
a  reward  for  so  exemplary  an  act  of  justice  and 
generosity. 

*  The  Babbler,  No.  116- 

The  association  of  circumstances  in  this  pathetic  story,  which 
fixed  the  crime  of  Mr.  Leeson  on  the  innocent  merchant,  has 
had,  I  believe,  many  counterparts  in  the  annals  of  criminal  law: 
tlie  following  detail,  however,  in  which  a  highly  probable  and 
natural  association  of  events  was  fabricated  for  the  purposes  of 
deception,  and  with  complete  success,  is  perhaps  without  a 
parallel. 

"  A  stranger,  well  mounted,  and  attended  with  a  rich  livery, 
oiie  morning,  in  the  month  of  July,  entered  a  market  town 
in  Somersetshire,  where  the  assizes  were  then  held ;  and, 
having  put  up  al  one  of  the  principal  inns,  inquired  of  the 
landlord  as  to  the  curiosities  and  amusements  of  the  place. 
Boniface,  who  was  extremely  well  qualified  to  answer  these 
inquiries,  assured  him,  with  a  low  bow,  that  thfere  was  no 
vant  of  entertainment,  as  the  players  were  in  the  town,  and. 
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moreover  that  it  was  "  size  time  ;"  accompanying  his  remarks 
with  a  recommendation,  that  the  gentleman  should  by  allraeans 
go  to  hear  the  trials  that  morning,  as  a  highwayman  was  to  be 
brought  up.  The  stranger  made  some  objections  to  this  invi- 
tation, upon  the  ground  of  his  being  unknown,  and  the  little 
chance  he  stood  of  m.eeting  with  proper  accommodation. 
This  difficulty  was,  however,  removed  by  the  loquacious  land- 
lord assuring  him  that  a  gentleman  of  his  appearance  would  be 
readily  admitted.  Indeed,  to  make  it  more  certain,  he  at- 
tended him  to  the  court-house,  and  represented  him  in  such  a 
way  to  his  friends,  the  judges'  clerks,  that  he  obtained  a  seat  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  judge,  just  as  the  poor  highwayman 
was  about  to  make  his  defence.  The  appearance  of  the 
stranger,  vrho  was  of  elegant  person  and  polished  manners, 
arrested,  for  a  moment,  the  attention  of  the  court,  till  the 
prisoner  was  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say.  The  poor 
culprit  assured  the  judge  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  robbery, 
and  that,  if  he  knew  where  to  find  them,  there  were  people 
who  could  prove  a  clear  alibi.  At  this  moment  the  poor 
wretch  happened  to  catch  sight  of  the  stranger;  when  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  degree  of  frantic  joy,  "  Can  it  be  possible  !" 
and  fell  back\.'ards  on  the  floor.  He  wiss,  however,  with 
some  difficulty,  recovered.  When  the  judge  humanely  in- 
quired into  the  cause  of  his  extravagant  behaviour,  the  poor 
wretch  answered,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  Oh,  my  lord,  how 
providential !  that  gentleman  on  your  left  hand  can  prove  my 
alibi."  "  How  !"  replied  the  judge  ;  "  is  this  true  ?  or  is  it 
merely  a  rain  pretext  to  procrastinate  the  just  sentence  of  the 
law?  Pray,  sir,  let  me  ask  you  (continued  his  lordship, 
addressing  himself  to  the  stranger),  do  you  know  any  thing 
of  this  man  ?"  Upon  this  the  traveller  surveyed  the  criminal 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention ;  and  then  said,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  assure  your  lordship,  that  I  do  not  know  the  prisoner.'* 
"  I  thought  as  much,"  replied  tlie  judge ;  "  it  is  mere  trifling 
witli  justice."  The  prisoner,  however,  still  insisted  that  the 
stranger  knew  him ;  and  the  stranger  again  as  positively 
ftcuied  the  assertion  ;  till  the  judge,  displeased  at  his  prcsump- 
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Hon,  was  about  to  receive  the  verdict  of  the  jury.    The  culprit 
now,  on  his  knees,  entreated  permission    to  say  one  word. 
**  Indeed,  my  lord,"  cried  he,  "  the  gentleman  does  know  me, 
though  he  may  have  forgotten  my  person.     Only  give  me 
leave  to  ask  him  three  questions,  and  it  will  save  my  life." 
The  judge  humanely  consented,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  court 
was  excited.     "  Pray,  sir,"  cried  the    prisoner,    addressing 
himself  to  the  stranger,  "  did  not  you  land  at  Dover  about  a 
twelvemonth   since  ?"    "  I  believe    I    might,"    replied   the 
gentleman.     "  And  pray,  sir,  do  you  not  recollect  that  a  man 
ih  a  sailor's  jacket,  carried  your  trunk  from  the  beach  to  the 
tavern  ?"     "  I  can't  say  that  I  remember  it,"  returned  the 
stranger ;  "  but  it  might  possibly  be  so."     At  these  words  the 
prisoner,  not  disheartened  at  the  difficulties  he  had  met  with, 
pulled  off  his  wig,  and  again  interrogated  the  stranger  :  "  Do' 
you  not,  Sir,  remember,  that  the  man  who  carried  your  trunk 
on  that  day,  shewed  you  a  scar  he  had  got  on  his  head  in  fight- 
ing for  his  king  and  country ;  and  that  he  related  the  particulars 
of  the  action  in  which  he  was  wounded  ?  This  is  the  same  scar; 
look  at  it."     "  Good  God !"  exclaimed  the  stranger  ;  "  I  do, 
indeed,  perfectly  remember  the  circumstance,  and  have  every 
reason  to  believe  this  to  be  the  man,  though  I  had  entirely 
forgotten  his  face :  but,  my  lord,"  added  the  stranger,  "  I 
can  put  it  to  a  certainty,  for  I  have  a  memorandum  of  the  day 
I  arrived  at  Dover  from  Calais."     The  date  was  compared 
with  the  day  laid  in  the  indictment,  and  found  to  be  the  same. 
The  whole  court  felt  the  impression,  and  joy  was  visible  in 
every  face ;  when,  after  swearing  and  examining  the  gentle- 
man as  to  his  name  and  place  of  abode,  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  pronounced,  Not  Guilty. 

**  A  few  evenings  only  had  elapsed,  when  the  prisoner,  the 
stranger,  and  his  livery-servant,  were  taken  up  on  the  road 
in  their  original  capacities  of  experienced  highwaymen." 

Brewer's  Hours  of  Leisure,  No.  8,  p.  56,  et  jcq. 


VOL.  in. 
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No.  CIV. 


"  Mr.  John  Wynn  Baker,  F.R.S.  having  prac- 
tised, with  the  greatest  success,  a  method  of 
preventing  the  fatal  effects  attending  cattle 
when  swelled  with  eating  clover,  does,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Dublin  Society,  invite  any  number 
of  gentlemen  of  the  different  counties,  to  attend 
at  his  house  at  Laughlintown,  near  Celbridge, 
early  on  Tuesday  the  12th  of  this  inst.  June, 
1771 ;  when  he  will,  for  the  satisfaction  and  in- 
formation of  the  public,  shew  them  the  certain 
good  consequences  arising  from  the  above 
method,  by  turning  a  beast  or  two  in  perfect 
health  into  clover,  in  order  to  swell  them,  and 
he  will  then  instantaneously  relieve  them  ac- 
cording to  his  method,  in  the  presence  of  such 
gentlemen  as  may  be  upon  the  spot. — Any 
farmer,  or  poor  man  who  has  cattle,  shall  be 
welcome  to  attend  the  operation.**  From  the 
several  Dublin  Papers. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  William  Beckford,  Esq. 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

My  Lord, 
My  character  in  the  literary  world  must  be 
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my  apology  to  your  lordship  for  the  freedom  of 
this  address. — Let  me  therefore  recommend  to 
your  serious  attention,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Baker's 
method  of  curing  cows  which  have  been  surfeit- 
ed by  feeding  on  clover.  As  the  gradation 
between  the  horned  species  and  aldermen  is 
scarce  perceptible,  I  fancy  that  gentleman  might 
be  of  infinite  service  at  the  London  tavern. 

I  am  so  well  acquainted  with  your  patriotism 
and  public  spirit,  that  I  depend,  with  confidence, 
on  your  lordship's  patronage  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Baker  :  by  your  animating  encouragement,  the 
arts  and  sciences  flourish  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  empire.  Let  it  be  your  boast,  my  lord, 
to  call  forth  merit  from  obscurity.  Mr.  Baker  is 
now  solely  employed  in  preserving  the  lives  of 
a  few  L'ish  cows  that  deserve  to  suffer  for  their 
gluttony,  when  I  sincerely  think,  without  com- 
pliment, that  preserving  half  a  dozen  patriotic 
aldermen  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Your  lordship  is  wise  from  experience  ;  yon 
have  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
must  knovv',  that  the  season  for  green  peas,  and 
other  flatulent  vegetables,  is^  fatal  to  many  of 
your  brethren,  and  causes  many  vacancies  at 
your  council  board.  At  this  critical  period, 
my  lord,  the  sudden  deaths  of  men  of  genius 
D  2 
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may  be  attended  with  pernicious  effects :  the 
pillars  of  our  constitution  may  be  snatched 
away  by  a  dish  of  artichokes,  and  a  plate  of 
beans  may  occasion  the  fall  of  our  stocks. 

I  therefore  humbly  entreat  your  lordship  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  livery  of  London,  to  draw 
up  an  address  and  petition  to  the  Dublin  society, 
that  they  may  instantly  order  Mr.  Baker  to  attend 
you  :  it  will  signalise  the  aera  of  your  lordship's 
mayoralty  to  latest  posterity,  if  you  exert  your 
influence  to  procure  that  gentleman  an  adequate 
pension  out  of  the  city  revenues. 

Mr.  Baker's  method  of  curing  cows  is  by 
introducing  the  point  of  a  knife  betv/een  their 
ribs. — Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  lord  ;  it  is  no  more 
than  the  prick  of  a  lancet,  I  assure  you. — Call 
him,  then,  from  this  sordid  employment,  and  let 
him  exert  his  skill  for  the  preservation  of  his 
own  species.  Let  it  be  his  constant  business 
to  attend  at  every  turtle  feast  with  his  chirur- 
gical  knife,  and  when  any  of  the  guests  shew 
the  .least  symptoms  of  indigestion,  let  him 
proceed  to  bu«inesr,.  The  wind  confined  by 
repletion,  wliich  often  occasions  apoplexies, 
vertigoes,  and  other  aldermanic  complaints,  will 
instantly  evaporate,  and  leave  the  patient  in 
perfect  health. — A  familiar  instance  will  bright- 
-en  your  lordship's  perception,  and  give  you  a 
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clearer  idea  of  this  operation,  than  a  tedious 
physical  discussion.  In  the  course  of  your 
lordship's  observations,  you  must  often  have 
seen  a  vent-peg  applied  to  a  cask  of  porter  to 
prevent  its  bursting:  the  case  is  exactly  similar ; 
and,  indeed,  I  heard  a  great  natural  philosopher 
(L— d  M— a,  F.R.S.)  say  that  Mr.  Baker  took 
the  hint  from  this  trivial  circumstance ;  like  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  founded  his  noble  system  of 
attraction  on  observing  an  apple  fall  to  the 
ground. 

It  is  Doctor  Swift's  opinion,  that  "  whoever 
could  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of 
grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only 
one  grew  before,  would  deservefbetter  of  mankind 
than  the  whole  race  of  politicians."  This  Mr. 
Baker  can  effect,  my  lord  ;  but,  what  is  infinite- 
ly more  interesting  to  your  lordship,  and  the 
whole  livery,  he  can  also  enable  every  citizen 
to  eat  two  custards  instead  of  one,  without  any 
danger  of  bursting. — Surely  then  he  deserves  to 
be  amply  rewarded ! 

Time,  my  lord,  has  introduced  a  strange 
revolution  in  the  manners  of  the  citizens.  In 
a  fanatic  age,  grievances  and  appreliensions 
produced  fasting  and  mortification  ;  but  your 
patriots  support  their  spirits  by  fasting,  and  cat 
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in  proportion  to  their  zeal :  an  additional  mo- 
tive, my  lord,  to  encourage  Mr.  Baker.  Mrs. 
Macaulay  could  inform  your  lordship  that  the 
man  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen 
was  rewarded  with  a  civic  crown.  Revive  this 
custom,  my  lord,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Baker;  for,  I 
dare  say,  he  will  preserve  the  lives  of  many  illus- 
trious citizens  this  season. 

However  your  lordship  may  be  prejudiced 
against  the  Irish,  I  assure  you  there  are  many 
ingenious  men  in  this  country,  who  gain  a  com- 
fortable livelihood  by  cutting  open  the  skins  of 
sheep,  and  stealing  their  tallow.  The  operation 
is  not  very  dangerous ;  for  those  gentle  anim.als 
feed  immediately  after  with  an  excellent  appe-r 
tite ;  and  your  lordship  knows,  that  is  the  surest 
test  of  a  patient's  recovery.  Now,  by  reasoning 
from  analogy,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the 
same  experiment  will  equally  succeed  on  sheep, 
aldermen,  and  all  lethargic  citizens :  I  there- 
fore think  you  should  engage  some  of  those 
heaven-taught  surgeons  to  accompany  Mr. 
Baker.  By  this  means,  a  large  supply  of  tallow 
may  be  easily  obtained,  and  the  price  of  candles 
speedily  reduced  ;  and  thus  your  lordship  will 
enjoy  the  heart-felt  satisfaction  of  redressing 
one  of  the  national  grievances,  without  lia^ai  d- 
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ing  a  revolution.  It  is  my  boast,  my  lord,  and 
I  glory  in  the  invention,  that  I  am  the  first  pro- 
jector, who  ever  pointed  out  a  rational  scheme 
to  render  the  fat  of  the  citizens  of  sei*vice  to  the 
nation. — This  gives  unspeakable  satisfaction,  as 
an  overgrown,  unwieldy  citizen  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  ridicule  ;  for  Cato,  jesting  on  one  of 
the  aldermen  of  Rome,  asked,  "  of  what  use  a 
body  could  be  to  the  republic,  that  was  all 
belly  ?" 

I  hope  your  lordship  will  approve  of  my  pro- 
posal ;  such  a  generous  encouragement  of  the 
natives  of  this  kingdom  will  do  you  great  ho- 
nour, and  will  most  effectually  expose  the  falsi- 
ty and  severity  of  Mr.  Kelly's  reflections  on 
your  lordship,  for  mentioning  his  countrymen 
with  seeming  disrespect.  You  have  been  accused 
of  ill-nature  and  cruel ty4  yet,  I  dare  say,  if  you 
had  Mr.  Kelly  among  your  herd  of  slaves  in  Ja- 
maica, you  would  give  him  most  convincing 
proofs  of  your  lenity  and  moderation.  He  also 
insinuates,  that  good  nature  should  compose 
one  part  of  your  lordship's  character,  because 
folly  is  the  proper  soil  for  tliat  milky  plant  to 
grow  in  :  but  poets,  my  lord,  are  seldom  good 
philosophers. — Goose-grease,  indeed,  is  endued 
with  a  healing  medicinal  quality  j  but  Mr.  Kelly 
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should  not  draw  too  hasty  a  conclusion  from 
this,  and  expect  to  find  good-nature  and  folly 
always  united  in  the  same  person. 
I  am,  with  respect. 
My  lord. 

Your  lordship's  most  obedient 
Humble  servant, 

Jeoffry  Wagstaffe, 

The  Bachelor,  No.  1. 
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No.  CV. 

Ohscunita  diu  populo  bonus  eruet,  atque 
Proferet  in  lucem  specios^a  vocabula  rerum. 
Quae  priscis  mcmorata  Catonibus  atque  Cethegis, 
Jfunc  situs  informis  premit,  et  deserta  vetustas. 
Adsciscet  nova,  tjuae  genitor  produxerii  usus: 
Vehemens,  et  liquidus,  puroque  similltinus  amni, 
Fundet  opes,  Latiumque  beabit  divite  lingua. 

HORAT. 

Mark  where  a  bold  expressive  phrase  appears. 
Bright  through  the  rubbish  of  a  thousand  years  ; 
Command  old  words  that  long  have  slept,  to  walot, 
Words  that  wise  Bacon,  or  brave  Raieigh  spake; 
Or  bid  the  new  be  English,  ages  hence 
(  For  use  will  foster  wiiat's  begot  by  sense); 
Pour  the  rich  tide  of  eloquence  along,  -j 

Lucid  and  pure,  yet  vehement  and  strong,         > 
With  all  the  treasures  of  the  mother  tongue.     J 

Pope  and  Coluax. 


Learning,  like  beaten  gold,  in  proportion  to  its 
being  more  extended,  becomes  more  superficial. 
Gross  ignorance,  and  profound  erudition,  are 
now  equally  uncommon.  Literature,  no  longer 
confined  to  colleges  and  cloisters,  mixes  itself, 
in  some  measure,  with  the  commerce  of  the  ex- 
change, the  exercises  of  the  camp,  and  the  graces 
of  the  court:  but  the  deep-read  scholar  is  a  rarer 
character  than  ever.  The  main  stream  of  science, 
branching  into  numberless  rivulets,  grows  shal- 
low as  well  as  clear.     The   stores  of  learning 
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are  parcelled  out  by  retail ;  and  what  was  sar- 
castically said  of  the  reputed  knowledge  of  our 
northern  neighbours,  is  nearly  applicable  to  that 
of  the  whole  island :  every  man  has  a  mouth- 
ful, but  no  man  has  a  bellyful. 

This  observation  on  <  he  state  of  learning  in 
general,  is  almost  equally  true  ia  respect  to 
the  lesser  graces  of  style  and  composition :  that 
happy  mediocrity  denied  by  gods  and  men  to 
the  writers  of  former  ages,  has  been  reserved 
for  our  own  period.  Few  writers  are  barbarous 
and  ungrammatical,  or  even  unmusical  in  their 
language  ;  but  very  few  are  truly  simple,  ner- 
vous, or  elegant.  Some  styles,  like  handsome 
faces,  are  spoiled  by  affectation,  or  ruined  by 
varnish  and  extrinsic  ornament ;  some  are 
bloated  with  false  pomp ;  some  darkened  by 
metaphysical  abstract  phraseology;  and  some 
enervated  by  dapper  familiarities,  and  the  cant 
jargon  of  drawing-rooms,  horse-courses,  and 
gaming-tables. 

Purity  of  stymie,  like  purity  of  manners,  is  not 
wholly  practicable :  languages,  like  men  by 
whom  they  are  framed,  will  be  imperfect ;  yet 
every  endeavour  to  trace  the  sources  of  cor- 
ruption, tends  to  stop  its  progress.  Living 
authors,  as  well  as  living  manners,  arc  at  once 
the  chief  objects  of  our  censure  and  imitation. 
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The  works  of  deceased  writers,  which  we  have 
been  taught  by  tradition  to  applaud,  are  too 
seldom  turned  over ;  while  the  productions  of 
our  cotemporaries   pj:esent   themselves  to   our 
notice  ofitener    than  their  persons.      He  who 
has  talents  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  crowd, 
has  more  followers  than  an  ancient  philosopher. 
A  popular  writer  sets  the  fashion  of  style,  and 
the  very  herd  of  critics  that  wish  to  depreciate 
the  value   of  his  works  run  after  him.    If  an 
author  arises,  whose  deep  learning  and  large 
imagination,  struggling  for  expression  equal  to 
his  conception,  tempt  him  to  lengthen  his  pe- 
riods, and  swell  his  phraseology  ;  if  an  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  combinations  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage, novv  and  then  betray  him  into  too  wide 
a  deviation  from  the  vernacular  idiom  ;   such  a 
writer  will  have  the   mortification  to  see  the 
beauties  of  his  style  distorted  by  awkward  imi- 
tation, and  his  errors  (if  in  him  they  are  errors) 
made  ridiculous  by  aggravation.    The  language 
that,  Jn  his  master-hand,  like  a  well-tuned  in- 
strument, "  discourses  most  eloquent  music,'* 
under  their  management  utters  nothing  but  dis- 
cord.    The  rattling  of  their  periods  and  tumi- 
dity of  their  phra'^es,  like  the  noise  of  a  drum, 
or  swell  of  a  bladder,  are  but  symptoms  of  tlieir 
wind  and  emptiness. 
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Ornament  of  diction,  says  Quintilian,  though 
the  greatest  of  beauties,  is  only  graceful  when 
it  follows  as  it  were  of  itself,  not  when  it  is  pur- 
sued. Of  all  ornaments,  a  foreign  structure  of 
period,  as  it  is  the  most  prejudicial  to  the 
genius  of  our  language,  appears  the  most 
studied  and  unnatural.  An  adopted  word  is 
but  a  partial  and  trifling  innovation,  and  is 
often  happily  incorporated,  when  care  is  taken 
to  naturalise  the  foreigner,  by  giving  a  national 
air  to  the  turn  of  the  phrase.  Every  language, 
more  especially  the  English,  has  its  idioms, 
which  we  should  not  register,  with  grammarians 
and  lexicographers,  among  its  irregularities, 
but,  with  poets  and  orators,  number  among  its 
beauties.  To  extirpate  idiom  from  our  tongue, 
would  be  like  rooting  up  the  old  oaks  that  are 
the  glory  and  ornanient  of  our  country ;  or,  to 
vary  the  allusion,  to  square  the  language  of  our 
ancient  writers  to  the  rigid  rules  of  Roman,  or 
even  French  syntax,  would  extinguisli  the  ge- 
nius of  our  tongue,  and  give  the  whole  a  fo- 
reign air ;  like  the  labours  of  a  tasteless  im- 
prover, exchanging  the  luxuriance  of  nature,  in 
our  gardens,  for  clipped  yews,  straight  walks, 
and  formal  parterres. 

Perspicuity  without  meanness  is  pronounced 
by  Aristotle  to  be  the  perfection  of  language, 
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or,  as  he  more  nervously  expresses  it,  the  virtue 
of  style  ;  to  attain  which,  he  recommends,  as  a 
principal  instrument,  the  use  of  the  most  com- 
mon words  and  phrases  in  a  figurative  significa- 
tion ;  the  famiHarity  of  the  terms  rendering 
them  clear,  and  the  novelty  of  their  application 
giving  them  an  air  of  elegance  or  dignity.  The 
works  of  our  old  writers,  prosaick  as  Av^ell  as 
poetical,  abound  with  these  home-spun  meta- 
phors, by  which  the  lowest  words  increase  their 
consequence,  or,  at  least,  like  ciphers,  raise  the 
value  of  their  neighbours.  Sometim.es,  indeed, 
these  popular  tropes  are  carried  to  excess,  or  used 
too  licentiously ;  yet  they  commonly  breathe 
a  magnificent  simplicity,  and  the  whole  con- 
struction is  purely  English ;  a  circumstance, 
like  that  which  induced  Cicero  to  recommend 
the  study  of  the  ancient  Roman  authors,  to  his 
pupils  in  oratory;  urging,  that  whoever  w^as  vrell 
read  in  their  productions  could  not,  v/ere  he 
even  inclined  to  it,  speak  other  than  genuine 
Latin. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  imagined,  from  what  I 
have  said,  that  I  think  too  lightly  of  the  labour 
and  genius  of  those  learned  philologists,  who,by 
compiling  gramm.ars  and  dictionaries,  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  precision  and  stability  to  our 
tongue.     Their  works,   if  properly  consulted, 
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are  useful  both  to  learner  and  proficient ;  but 
if  made  the  objects  of  their  study,  rather  than 
occasional  assistants,  they  will  certainly  be  per- 
nicious.    The   grammars   of  living   and   dead 
lanQ-uasres  are    too  often   framed  on  different 
principles :  in  the  Litter,  all  irregularities,  for 
which  an  authority  can   be  pleaded,  are  sanc- 
tified by  a  rule :  while  the  other  brands  every 
idiom,  or  bold  combination,  as  a  licentious  bar- 
barism. No  man  ever  learned  a  language,  living 
,or  dead,  from  a  grammar  or  dictionary,  but  by 
reading  the  best  authors,  and  partaking  of  the 
best  conversation.     He,  who  habituates  himself 
to  such  studies  and  such  society,  without  pro- 
posing to  himself  a  particular  model,  will  insen- 
sibly form  a  style  of  his  own ;  as,  in  the  mecha- 
nical part  of  writing,  every  man  abandoning 
himself  to  his  own  fancy  or  powers,    almost 
every  man  writes  a  different  hand.     A  certain 
freedom  of  style,  a  manly  flow  of  language,  will 
distinguish  the  authors  of  such  a  school ;  whose 
periods  will  not  be  divided  into  formal  com- 
partments, like  the  squares  of  a  Mosaick  pave- 
ment, exactly  answering  each  other ;  but  the 
members  of  a  sentence,  like  the  members  of  the 
human  body,  will  seem  to  be  put  together  with 
ease  as  well  as  symmetry,  and  equally  framed 
for  the  purposes  of  elegance  and  strength. 
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As  to  grammars  and  dictionaries,  though  not 
administering  to  the  foundation  of  our  tongue, 
they  may  certainly  be  of  great  use  to  contribute 
to  its  preservation.  They  are  a  kind  of  scaffold 
erected  by  skilful  workmen,  after  our  language 
has  been  completely  built,  to  repair  the  ruins 
of  time,  and  to  keep  the  venerable  structure 
from  farther  decay.  The  last  great  English 
dictionary  ^vill  remain,  as  long  as  the  English 
tongue  shall  remain,  a  monument  of  the  learn- 
ing and  genius  of  its  author ;  and  I  cannot 
better  enforce  the  utility  of  the  studies  recom- 
mended in  this  paper,  than  by  concluding  it 
with  an  extract  from  the  admirable  preface 
to  that  work  j  a  preface  which  at  once  delivers 
the  precepts,  and  affords  the  example,  of  a  pure 
and  eloquent  style. 

"  I  have  studiously  endeavoured  to  collect 
examples  and  authorities  from  the  writers  be- 
fore the  restoration,  whose  works  I  regard  as 
the  wells  of  English  undefiled,  as  the  pure 
sources  of  genuine  diction.  Our  language,  for 
almost  a  century,  has,  by  the  concurrence  of 
many  causes,  been  gradually  departing  from  its 
original  Teutonick  character,  and  deviating  to- 
wards a  Gallick  structure  and  phraseology,  from 
which  it  ought  to  be  our  endeavour  to  recall  it, 
by  making  our  ancient  volumes  the  ground- 
work of  style,  admitting  among  the  additions  of 
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later  times,  only  such  as  may  supply  real  de- 
ficiencies, such  as  are  readily  adopted  by  the 
genius  of  our  tongue,  and  incorporate  easily 
vnth  our  native  idioms. 

"  From  the  authors  which  rose  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  a  speech  might  be  formed  adequate 
to  all  the  purposes  of  use  and  elegance.  If 
the  language  of  theology  were  extracted  fi'om 
Hooker,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  ;  the 
terms  of  natural  knowledge  from  Bacon  ;  the 
phrases  of  policy,  war,  and  navigation,  from 
Raleigh  ;  the  dialect  of  poetry  and  fiction  from 
Spenser  and  Sidney ;  and  the  diction  of  com- 
mon life  from  Shakspeare; — few  ideas  would  be 
lost  to  mankind,  for  v/ant  of  English  words  in 
"which  they  might  be  expressed." 

The  Gentleman,  No.  3,  Wednesday,  July  26,  1775. 
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No.  CVI. 

Amoto  quseramus  seria  ludo. 

HORAt. 

Let  us  lay  ^ide  mirtb,  and  be  serious. 


LJ  NFASHioNABLE  soevcr  as  it  may  be  to  enter 
upon  religious  subjects  in  such  an  age  as  the 
present,  there  are  some  who,  I  flatter  myself, 
will  nevertheless  pay  attention  to  a  topic  of 
such  importance  without  a  blush,  and  think  it 
no  disgrace,  either  to  their  gentility  or  their  un- 
derstanding, to  employ  a  few  moments  in  the 
consideration  of  some  points,  for  which,  at  the 
awful  period  of  their  dissolution,  eternities  upon 
eternities  will  hardly  seem  too  much. 

When  we  consider  the  differences  which  daily 
subsist  in  the  various  modes  or  systems  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  think  upon  the  inflexible 
partiality  which  every  man  entertains  in  favour 
of  his  own,  we  ought  to  be  absolutely  certain 
that  the  particular  form  which  each  of  us  glories 
to  possess,  is  perfectly  conformable  to  our  no- 
tions of  the  Deity,  and  consistent,  in  the  minut* 
est  degree,  with  those  divine  lessons  which  were 
inculcated  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  in  his 

YOL.  III.  E 
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mysterious  mission  to  man.  If  we  are  not  po- 
sitive in  this,  let  our  belief  be  distinguished  by 
what  name  soever  we  think  proper,  let  us  be 
protestants  or  papists,  quakers  or  presbyterians, 
I  can  take  upon  me  to  aver,  that  we  have 
no  right  to  the  name  of  Christians,  and  may, 
with  equal  propriety,  take  a  lesson  from  the 
Alcoran  as  the  Gospel. 

It  is  not  the  ceremony  used  at  baptism,  the 
sprinkling  of  water,  nor  the  promises  of  our  pa-- 
rents  in  the  presence  of  God,  which  constitute 
the  Christian  ;  no,  it  is  an  actual  conformity  to 
the  precepts  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  an  unde- 
viating  obedience  to  the  tenets  which  are  laid 
down  in  the  history  of  his  life  and  miracles. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  nor  in  reality 
more  criminal,  than  for  a  man  to  aspire  at  the 
glorious  title  of  a  Christian,  who  is  regardless 
of  the  duties  which  that  appellation  renders  in- 
dispensably necessary,  or  a  stranger  to  the  obli- 
gations which  are  particularly  enjoined  by  the 
name  ;  it  is  at  once  a  fatal  deception  of  his  own 
most  important  expectations,  an  insult  to  his 
Saviour,  and  a  detiance  of  his  God. 

With  what  propriety,  shall  I  beg  leave  to  ask, 
can  the  various  sects  of  religion  in  this  kingdom 
call  themselves  Christians,  when,  in  the  unre- 
mitting hatred  which  they  constantly  entertain 
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towards  one  another,  they  utterly  destroy  that 
universal  principle  of  charity,  which  ought  to 
be  the  foundation,  nay,  the  very  essence,  of 
their  belief.  With  what  propriet/  can  he  who 
is  blest  with  unbounded  affluence,  style  himself 
a  Christian,  if  his  ear  is  turned  away  from  the 
sight  of  affliction,  or  his  heart  unaffected  with 
the  tear  of  distress.  Christianity  obliges  him  to 
a  constant  relief  of  the  wretched ;  and,  without 
a  behaviour  entirely  consonant  to  the  duties  of 
his  belief,  what  possible  pretension  can  he  h^V^ 
to  a  name  that  exalts  him  to  fellowship  with 
angels,  and  lifts  him  above  the  stars  ?  Will  a 
constant  attendance  on  the  public  place  of  his 
worship  exculpate  the  oppressor  of  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless,  or  give  the  name  of  Christian 
to  the  villain  who  infamously  lifts  a  dagger  to 
the  breast  of  his  benefactor,  or  basely  strives  to 
murder  the  reputation  of  his  friend  ? — Can  the 
betrayer  of  unsuspecting  innocence  think  on 
the  pangs  of  some  violated  virgin,  left  without 
assistance,  w^ithout  comfort,  without  bread ;  ex- 
posed to  all  the  upbraidings  of  a  relentless 
world,  to  aggravate  the  severity  of  her  own  re- 
flections, and  possibly  plunged  in  the  additional 
misery  of  having  a  helpless  little  innocent,  and 
an  unalterable  affection  for  the  monster  by 
whom  she  is  so  cruelly  undone  ?  I  say,  can  the 

k2 
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perpetrator  of  an  act  like  this,  sit  down  calmly 
satisfied  with  the  rectitude  of  his  behaviour, 
and  think  himself  as  a  Christian  sincerely  ac- 
quitted to  his  God  ?  Alas,  if  any  man  thus  cul- 
pable can  be  so  presumptuously  daring  as  to 
think  himself  a  Christian,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  is  most  a  reprobate  or  an  idiot,  or  whether 
he  is  most  regardless  or  ignorant  of  his  crimes. 
In  every  profession  of  the  Christian  faith, 
there  is  a  number  of  good-natured  people  who 
are  always  uneasy  about  the  fate  of  the  Maho- 
metans, and  terribly  afflicted  lest  the  ignorant 
savages  of  America  should  not,  at  the  last  day, 
be  received  into  the  favour  of  the  supreme 
Being.  These  people  entertain  strange  notions 
of  the  Deity,  if  they  can  suppose  that  a  Power 
all-wise,  all-merciful,  and  all-just,  will  require, 
at  the  hands  of  such  ignorant  nations,  a  know- 
ledge which  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  be- 
stow :  a  supposition  of  such  a  nature  is  highly 
derogatory  to  the  Divine  Essence  ;  it  is  a  tacit 
implication  that  the  great  Father  of  the  universe 
exercises  a  severity  which  would  be  cruel  in 
his  creatures  but  to  think  of;  and  a  palpable 
insinuation  that  the  Being  of  Beings  is  capable 
of  a  tyranny  which  would  utterly  degrade  the 
meanest,  in  the  human  race,  among  the  won- 
dei's  of  his  hand.     No,  from  such  only  as  have 
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received  much,  much  is  expected  ;  and  per- 
haps at  the  last  day,  myriads  of  our  nominal 
Christians,  who  look  upon  the  American  savage 
with  pity  and  contempt,  would  give  a  hecatomb 
of  worlds,  had  they  power  to  change  situations, 
to  have  so  little  to  answer  for  as  him :  conform- 
able to  what  he  knows,  he  invariably  regulates 
the  tenor  of  his  conduct,  maintains  an  unalter- 
able reverence  for  some  great  object,  which  he 
looks  upon  as  his  God,  and  pays  an  implicit 
obedience  to  his  laws  ;  whatever  his  system  of 
belief  may  be,  he  endeavours  to  do  it  all  the 
honour  in  his  power,  and  shudders  at  nothing  so 
much  as  the  thought  of  bringing  it  into  disgrace. 
Who  amongst  us  can  honestly  say  the  same?  En- 
lightened with  the  lamp  of  science,  and  the  sun 
of  true  religion,  our  actions  are  a  perpetual  stig- 
ma on  our  belief;  we  acknowledge  the  wonderful 
mercies  of  a  suffering  Redeemer,  yet  are  conti- 
nually uttering  blasphemies  against  his  name ; 
we  own  the  infinite  merits  of  his  gospel,  and 
yet  act  in  manifest  contradiction  to  every  pre- 
cept it  contains.  The  Deity,  we  are  sensible,  can 
think  us  into  ashes  for  the  enormity  of  our 
crimes,  and  yet  we  continue  to  behave  in  open 
disobedience  to  his  will ;  in  short,  both  hoping 
and  fearing  the  existence  of  another  world,  we 
sacrifice  every  valuable  opportunity  in  this ;  and. 
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constantly  boasting  the  advantages  accruing 
from  our  religion,  we  are  always  acting  as  if  we 
had  no  religion  at  all.  Let  us,  therefore,  in» 
stead  of  condemning  the  errors  of  our  neigh* 
bours,  begin  with  correcting  whatever  is  amiss 
in  ourselves ;  and,  instead  of  finding  fault  with 
the  religion  of  other  people,  be  satisfied  that 
real  Christianity  is  the  basis  of  our  own.  The 
whole  mystery,  both  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment, will  be  found  in  these  admirable  lines  of 
Mr.  Pope: 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest, 
^Vhate'er  is  best  administered,  is  best. 
For  modes  of  faith,  let  graceless  zealots  fight: 
His  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

The  Babbler,  No.  18. 


HYMN, 

1. 

The  lark,  now  high  soaring  in  air, 

Salutes  the  first  blush  of  the  morn; 
And  the  roses  new  incense  prepare, 

To  breathe  on  the  dew-dropping  thorn ; 
Fresh  fe<:l!ngs  instinctively  spring 

In  the  steer,  as  he  turns  up  the  clod ; 
And  creation  itself  seems  to  sing, 

In  the  honour  and  glory  of  God. 
1 
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II. 

In  what  sensual  mazes  withheld, 

Is  man  now  unhappily  lost ! 
In  the  rage  of  what  passion  impell'd. 

On  the  sea  of  what  vice  is  he  tost  ? 
O  !  instantly  let  him  proclaim, 

What  the  herbage  all  tells  on  the  sod  ; 
And  if  gratitude  cannot,  let  shame 

Awake  to  the  praises  of  God, 

III. 

The  eye  of  some  maid  in  despair, 

Does  his  perjury  fatally  dim ; 
Or  some  breast  does  he  cruelly  tear. 

That  beats,  and  beats  only  for  him : 
All  swift  as  the  lightning's  keen  blaze. 

Let  him  humble  before  the  dread  xod; 
Nor  join  so  vmhallowM  in  praise. 

To  the  honour  and  glory  of  God. 

IV. 

Some  law  does  he  madly  defy, 

Which  the  Being  of  Beings  commands  i 
The  bolt  ready  lifted  on  high 

Shall  dash  him  to  dust  as  he  stands  : 
In  thunder  Omnipotence  breaks, 

Fall  prostrate,  O  wretch  !  at  his  nod ; 
See  earth  to  her  centre  deep  shakes, 

All  dismay'd  at  the  voice  of  her  God. 
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Life's  road  let  mc  cautiously  view, 

And  no  longer  disdain  to  be  wise  ; 
But  redden  such  paths  to  pursue. 

As  my  reason  should  hate  or  despise : 
To  crown  both  my  age  and  my  youth. 

Let  me  mark  where  religion  has  trod ; 
Since  nothing  but  virtue  and  trutli 

Can  reach  to  the  throne  of  my  God, 

The  Babbles,  No*  i6. 
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No.  CVII. 

$it  quodvis  simplex  duntaxat  et  iinum. 

HORAT. 

Be  what  you  will,  so  you  be  sfill  the  same. 

R08COMMON. 


There  are  few  precepts,  dictated,  like  the 
above,  by  judgment  and  experience,  which, 
though  originally  confined  to  a  particular  ap- 
plication (as  this  to  the  formation  of  dramatic 
character),  may  not  be  adopted  with  success  in 
the  several  branches  of  the  same  science,  and 
even  transferred  into  another.  The  direction 
which  the  poet  gives  us  here,  to  preserve  a 
regard  for  simplicity  and  uniformity,  may  be 
applied  to  the  general  design  and  main  struc- 
ture of  a  poem  ;  and,  if  we  allow  them  a  still 
greater  latitude  of  interpretation,  may  be  found 
to  convey  a  very  useful  rule,  with  respect  to 
the  inferior  component  parts  which  constitute 
a  work. 

A  venerable  pile  of  gothic  architecture,  view- 
ed at  a  distance,  or  after  the  sober  hand  of  time 
has  stripped  it  of  the  false  glare  of  meretricious 
ornament,  communicates  a  sensation  which  the 
game  object,  under  a  closer  inspection  in  its 
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highest  degree  of  perfection,  was  incapable  of 
producing,  when  the  attention,  solicited  by  a 
thousand  minutiae  with  which  the  hand  of  ca- 
price and  superstition  had  crowded  its  object, 
was  unavoidably  diverted  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  main  design. 

In  all  points  which  admit  of  hesitation,  the 
sister  sciences  are  found  to  throw  a  correspond- 
ing lustre  on  each  other.  The  impropriety  of 
admitting  ill-judged  ornament,  though  connect- 
ed, as  in  the  above  instance,  with  all  that  is  aw- 
ful and  venerable,  must  be  evident  to  the  most 
superficial  observer  ;  and  this  circumstance 
should  lead  us  to  conjecture,  that  the  same 
principle  existed  in  a  similar  though  superior 
science.  Originality  of  sentiment,  vivacity  of 
thought,  and  loftiness  of  language,  may  conduct 
the  reader  to  the  end  of  a  work,  though  awk- 
wardly designed  and  injudiciously  constructed; 
while  the  nicest  adherence  to  poetic  rule  would 
be  found  insufficient  to  compensate  for  mean- 
ness of  thought,  or  vulgarity  of  expression. 
That  these  two  faults  should  infallibly  destroy 
•11  title  which  any  writer  might  otherwise  have 
to  the  name  of  poet,  should  seem  self-evident; 
and  yet  a  fault  which  appears  to  be  a  compo- 
sition of  them  both,  has,  I  think,  in  some  in- 
vStances  passed  without  reprehension ;  I  mean  al- 
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lusion  to  local  circumstance  :  I  shall  therefore 
make  this  paper  the  vehicle  of  a  few  observa- 
tions on  this  practice. 

Nothing  can  be  more  directly  adverse  to  the 
spirit  of  poetry,  considered  under  one  of  its  de- 
finitions as  a  universal  language,  than  what- 
ever confines  it  to  the  comprehension  of  a  single 
people,  or  a  particular  period  of  time. 

Blackmore,  a  name  now  grown  to  be  a  by- 
word in  criticism,  in  the  original  structure  of 
his  poem,  was  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
great  prototypes  of  antiquity  ;  but  that  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity  so  visible  in  the  first 
design,  was,  in  every  other  respect,  conformably 
to  the  taste  of  his  time,  violated  and  neglected. 
It  is  said,  that  the  most  desolate  deserts  of 
Africa  are  distinguished  by  little  insulated 
spots  clothed  with  perpetual  verdure ;  and  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  beautiful  passages  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  Prince  Arthur  ;  as  in  the 
first  book : 

The  heavens  serenely  smil'd,  and  every  sail 
Fill'd  its  broad  bosom  Avith  the  indulgent  gale. 

But  when  lines  like  these  occur,  we  must 
consider  it,  to  borrow  an  expression  from  a 
contemporary  poet. 


■    '  '  a  gift  no  less, 

Than  that  of  manna  in  the  wilderness. 
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Scriptural  allusions,  like  the  foregoing,  were 
much  in  fashion  among  the  poets  of  that  period  ^ 
and,  in  this  particular,  so  earnest  a  follower  of  it 
was  not  to  be  left  behind :  he  has  accordingly 
introduced  his  enchanter.  Merlin,  building 
seven  altars,  offering  up  on  each  a  bullock  and 
a  ram,  and  attempting  to  curse  the  army  of  the 
hero,  in  imitation  of  Balaam,  and  with  the  same 
success. 

Dryden  himself  is  strongly  tinctured  with  the 
taste  of  the  times  j  and  those  Dalilahs  of  the 
Town,  to  use  his  own  expression,  are  plentifully 
scattered  throughout  his  works,  esteemed  in  the 
present  age  for  those  passages  only  in  which 
he  ventured  to  oppose  his  own  taste  to  that  of 
his  readers,  and  which  have  already  passed  the 
ordeal  of  unmerited  censure. 

Nor  is  that  narrowness  of  conception  which 
confines  a  work  to  the  comprehension  of  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  individuals,  less  reprehensible 
or  less  repugnant  to  the  essential  principles  of 
poetry ;  and  of  this  defect  innumerable  instances 
occur  in  both  the  authors  above  cited ;  with  this 
difference,  that,  in  one  instance,  we  contemplate 
with  regret  the  situation  of  an  eminent  genius 
constrained  by  his  exigencies  to  postpone  the 
powers  of  his  own  taste,  and  submit  his  judg- 
ment to  the  arbitrary  dominion  of  a  jirevaihng 
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mode  ;  while,  in  the  other,  we  view  with  indif- 
ference an  author  spoiled  indeed  by  the  taste  of 
the  times  in  which  he  Hved,  but  who,  had  he 
not  adopted  theirs,  had  most  probably  suc- 
ceeded as  ill  by  following  his  own.  Nothing  is 
so  common,  as  in  both  these  writers  to  meet 
with  expressions  and  allusions  drawn  from  the 
meanest  mechanical  employments ;  at  present 
infinitely  disgusting  to  the  general  scholar;  and 
(a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  observing  the  rule 
we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate)  to  a  fo- 
reigner, acquainted  only  with  the  learned  part 
of  our  language,  entirely  unintelligible.* 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  civilisation,  while  the 
bonds  of  society  hang  yet  loose  upon  the  indi- 
vidual, before  tlie  benefits  of  mutual  assistance 
and  independence  are  felt  or  understood,  the 
savage,  elate  with  the  idea  of  absolute  indepen- 
dence, and  unacquainted  with  all  the  advan* 
tages  which  accompany  the  arts  of  society, 
looks  down  with  supreme  contempt  on  a  state, 
whose  every  individual  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  and  connected  witli  the  community.t  The 

*  I  would  not  here  be  understood  to  hint  at  any  similarity 
in  the  original  genius  of  these  authors :  were  I  to  draw  the 
line  of  affinity,  I  should  call  Blackmore  the  caricatura  of 
Dryden, 

f  Robertson's  History  of  America,  book  W, 
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wretched  Esquimaux  give  themselves  the  exclu- 
sive title  of  men ;  and  the  Indian  of  North 
America  bestows  on  the  Europeans,  as  com- 
pared with  himself,  the  epithet  of  the  "  accurs- 
ed race.** 

In  a  state  of  absolute  barbarism  the  arts  of 
life  are  few,  and,  agreeably  to  that  all-sufficiency 
which  the  savage  so  much  affects,  practised  and 
understood  by  each  individual.  The  Indian, 
unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  polished  life,  is 
to  himself,  what  society  is  to  the  members 
which  compose  it :  he  raises  himself  the  roof  of 
his  humble  hut,  and  ventures  upon  the  ocean 
in  the  canoe  which  his  own  hands  have  hol- 
lowed ;  his  weapons  for  war,  or  for  the  chase, 
are  such  as  his  ov.n  industry,  or  sometimes  a 
casual  intercourse  with  politer  nations,  have 
furnished  for  him.*  The  component  members 
of  barbarous  societies  are  seldom  numerous, 
owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  which  attends 
the  education  of  infancy  among  the  hazards 
and  hardships  of  savage  life,  and,  joined  to  it, 
produces  that  extreme  tenderness  which  all  un- 
civihzed  communities  entertain  for  the  lite  of 
an  individual.  Where  the  numbers  are  compa- 
ratively few,  the  principle  of  patriotism  is  con- 
centrated— the  loss  or  misconduct  of  a  North 
*  Robsrison's  Hiinory  of  America,  book  iv. 
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American  Indian  would  be  more  sensibly  felt 
by  his  tribe,  than  that  of  a  thousand  Englishmen 
by  the  parent  country. 

It  remains,  after  a  consideration  of  the  causes, 
to  trace  their  effects  in  the  artless  essays  of  the 
more  remote   periods.     Ossian's  poems,  if  al- 
lowed to  be  authentic,  are  the  only  specimen  of 
this  species  generally  known ;    Homer  being, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  pos- 
terior to  a  long  line  of  poets,  his  predecessors, 
and  perhaps  his  patterns.  The  decided  prefer- 
ence given  through  every  poem,  to  the  nation, 
the  family,  and  person  of  the  poet,   strongly 
mark  the  national  character,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  times.     Allusions  to    the  inferior  arts  are 
so  usual,  and  so  simple,  as  must  speak  them  in 
their  first  period  of  progression ;   or  evince  a 
taste  and  judgment  in  the  author  far  beyond  the 
times  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  flourished. 
He  is  himself,  agreeably  to  that  idea  of  self  im- 
portance, the  invariable   attendant  on    savage 
life,  the  hero  of  his  own  tale.     Filial  duty,  and 
a  regard  to  the  merits  of  an  illustrious  warrior, 
might  contribute  to  give  Fingal  a  conspicuous 
character  in  poems,  the  productions  of  his  son  j 
but  no  reason  can  be  given  why  Ossian,  the 
bard  of  song,  should  be  the  hero  of  it.     "  Tlic 
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battle,"  says  Regnor  Ladbrog,  a  prince,  pirate, 
and  poet  of  a  succeeding  age,  "  is  gratefiil  to 
me  as  the  smile  of  a  virgin  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  as  the  kiss  of  a  young  widow  in  a  re- 
tired apartment.'*  An  egotism  which  moderns 
must  suppose  agreeable  to  the  character  of 
those  times.  The  pride  of  family,  a  prevailing 
passion  when  arts  and  commerce  have  not  set 
mankind  on  a  level,  was  indulged  by  the  poet ; 
who  comprised  in  his  profession  that  of  the  gene- 
alogist. Homer  frequently  traced  the  desceht 
of  his  heroes  into  remote  and  fabulous  antiqui- 
ty J  probably  with  a  view  to  gratify  such  of  his 
patrons  as  piqued  themselves  on  their  pedigree. 
The  poetry  of  ruder  ages  is  seldom  distin- 
guished for  elegance  of  diction  or  variety  of 
imagery ;  yet  there  are  advantages  so  strongly 
peculiar  to  it,  as  must  raise  it  high  in  the  es- 
teem of  all  admirers  of  nature,  while  yet  simple 
and  unsophisticated.  The  state  of  the  arts,  as 
yet  rude  and  imperfect,  renders  it  impossible 
to  deviate  from  simplicity.  The  distinctions  of 
property  being  as  yet  faintly  delineated,  no  idea 
of  superiority  can  obtain,  but  what  arises  from 
personal  qualifications ;  and  poetic  praise,  un- 
prostituted  to  power  and  wealth,  must  be  the 
genuine  tribute  of  gratitude   and   admiration. 
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That  property  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state  in 
the  days  of  Homer,  may  be  gathered  from 
numberless  passages  in  his  writings :  among  the 
calamities  which  awaited  an  aged  father  on  the 
death  of  his  only  son,  the  plunder  of  his  pos- 
sessions is  mentioned ;  and  Achilles  laments, 
that  life,  unlike  every  other  human  possession, 
was  not  to  be  obtained  by  theft.  Accordingly, 
in  the  epithets  which  accompany  the  name  of 
each  hero  through  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we 
see  no  allusions  to  the  adventitious  circum- 
stances of  wealth  and  power,  if  we  except  the 
title  of"  lord  ofrich  Mycenae,'*  sometimes,  though 
I'arely,  bestowed  on  Agamemnon ;  w^hile  the 
subtlety  of  Ulysses,  the  swiftness  of  Achilles, 
the  courage  and  strength  of  Diomed,  are  men- 
tioned as  often  as  the  names  of  those  heroes 
occur. 

The  intermediate  step  betw^een  barbarity  and 
perfection,  is,  perhaps,  the  least  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  poetry ;  for  the  necessity  of 
writing  with  simplicity,  is  taken  away  long  be- 
fore its  beauty  is  discovered  or  attended  to. 
The  arts,  if  we  may  believe  the  picture  of  them 
as  exhibited  in  the  shield  of  Achilles,  had  at- 
tained this  intermediate  stage  of  their  progress 
in  the  days  of  Homer  j  and,  accordingly,  we  find 

VOL.  Ill,  F 
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in  the  works  of  that  great  master,  some  alki- 
sions  to  the  meaner  arts,  as  well  as  illustrations 
drawn  from  them,   which,    however  the  anti- 
quary  might   regard   as  throwing  light  on  so 
remote  a  period,  criticism  must  regret  as  repug- 
nant to  that  simplicity  and  universality  which 
form    the   essential    characteristics   of  poetry. 
When  Hector  tells  Paris  that  he   deserved  a 
coat  of  stone,    i.  e.  to  be  stoned  to  death,  I 
cannot  help  suspecting  it  to  have  been  a  cant 
word  of  that  time ;  and  am  rather  disgusted, 
than  satisfied,  to  find  the  security  which  Nep- 
tune gives  for  Mars,  was  agreeable  to  the  form 
of  procedure  in  the  Athenian  courts.     Though 
in  this  instance  a  modern,    and    especially  a 
modern  of  this    country,    may  be  easily  pre- 
judiced ;  the  laws  here,  by  the  uncouthness  of 
language,  and  other  numberless  particularities, 
Avearing  an  air  of  ridicule  by  no  means  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  laws  in  general.     Yet, 
whatever  allowances  we  admit,  in  consideration 
of  the  distant  period  which  produced  this  pa- 
triarch of  poetry  and  literature,  and  however 
we  abstract  ourselves  from  the  prevailing  preju- 
dices of  modern  manners,  we  still  find  ourselves 
better  pleased  with  those  images  which,  from 
their  simplicity,  in  so  long  a  period,  have  un- 
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dergone  the  smallest  variation.  The  following 
lines  are  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  to  a  modern 
reader  of  any  of  the  whole  Iliad  ; 

What  time,  in  some  sequestered  vale, 
The  weary  woodman  spreads  his  sparing  meal ; 
When  his  tir'd  arms  refuse  the  axe  to  rear. 
And  claim  a  respite  from  the  sylvan  war  ; 
But  not  till  half  the  prostrate  forest  lay 
Stretch'd  in  long  ruin,  and  expos'd  to  day. 

Pope. 

And  it  is  a  curious  consideration,  that  in  a 
period  which  has  exhausted  the  variety  of  wealth 
and  vanity,  the  simple  life  of  the  labourer  has 
not  undergone  the  most  trifling  alteration.  Mil- 
ton, a  strict  observer  as  well  as  a  constant  imi- 
tator of  the  ancients,  has  adopted  the  same  idea 
in  the  following  lines : 


-■  What  time  the  laboured  ox 

With  loosen'd  traces  from  the  furrow  came. 
And  the  swink'd  hedger  at  his  supper  sat. 

The  father  of  English  poetry,  like  that  of  the 
Grecian,  lived  in  a  period  little  favourable  to 
simplicity  in  poetry;  and  several  meannesses 
occur  throughout  his  works,  which  in  an  age 
more  refined,  or  more  barbarous,  he  must  have 
avoided.  We  see  among  the  w^orthie  acts  of 
Duke  Theseus, 
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How  he  took  the  nobil  cite  after. 


And  brent  the  walls,  and  tore  down  roof  and  rafter. 

And,  among  the  horrid  images  which  crowd 
the  temple  of  Mars, 

The  child  stranglid  in  the  cradil. 
The  coke  scaldid  for  all  his  long  ladil. 

The  state  of  equipoise  between  horror  and 
laughter,  which  the  mind  must  here  experience, 
may  be  ranked  among  its  most  unpleasing  sen- 
sations. The  period  at  which  the  arts  attain  to 
their  highest  degree  of  perfection,  may  be  es- 
teemed more  favourable  to  the  productions  of 
the  muses,  than  either  of  the  foregoing ;  the 
mind  is  indulged  in  free  retrospect  of  antiquity, 
and  sometimes  in  conjectural  glimpses  of  futu- 
rity ;  with  such  a  field  open  before  him,  the 
objects  which  we  must  suppose  should  more 
immediately  attract  the  attention  of  the  poet, 
would  be  the  failure  or  success  of  his  predeces- 
sors ;  and  the  causes  to  which  either  was  to  be 
attributed.  Pope  has  fully  availed  himself  of 
the  dear-bought  experience  of  all  who  went  be- 
fore him ;  there  is  perhaps  no  poet  more  en- 
tirely free  from  this  failing.  I  shall,  however, 
only  cite  one  instance,  in  which  he  may  seem 
to  have  carried  his  regard  for  simplicity  so  far, 
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as  to  shew  himself  guilty  of  inaccuracy  and  in- 
attention : 

The  hungry  judges  now  the  sentence  sign. 
And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine. 

That  judges  in  England  never  sign  a  sentence 
is  well  known  ;  and  hunger,  whatever  effect  it 
might  have  had  on  the  jurymen  of  ancient  days, 
with  those  of  modern  times  seems  to  operate 
rather  as  an  incitement  to  mercy.  Clifden's 
proud  alcove  has  not  at  present,  and  probably 
never  had,  any  existence  ;  but  the  fault,  if  any 
there  is,  seems  rather  that  of  the  language  than 
the  poet :  or  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  mere  pe- 
nury of  rhyme,  and  a  distress  similar  to  that 
which  made  him  in  another  place  hunt  his  poor 
dab-chick  into  a  copse  where  it  was  never  seen 
but  in  the  Dunciad. 

The  Microcosm,  No.  9,  January  29,  1787, 

The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  local  allusion  in  poetry 
depends  altogether  upon  the  taste  exhibited  in  the  selection 
of  circumstances ;  when  this  has  been  correct  and  pure,  a 
strength  and  vivacity,  a  verisimilitude  unattainable  by  any 
other  mean,  will  be  the  result. 
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No.  CVIII. 

Call  iirperf  ction  wh  it  thou  fanciest  such. 
Say,  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  much. 

Pope. 


The  inhabitants  of  lower  Egypt  had  in  vain 
waited  the  distention  of  the  all-prolific  Nile : 
the  day  appointed  for  festive  gratitude  was< 
passed  in  the  murmurs  of  disappointment;  and 
famine,  with  its  terrific  train,  appeared;  when 
Ali,  the  son  of  Hassan,  quitted  Gar  am,  his  native 
place,  in  hope  of  finding  at  Cairo  the  means  of 
subsisting  life.  The  intense  heat  of  the  sun^ 
which  now  poured  its  fervid  rays  on  his  defence- 
less head,  at  once  stimulated  and  relaxed  him  ; 
but  despair  animating  him,  he  braved  the  torrid 
sand  and  vertical  ray,  and  bade  adieu  to  those 
fields,  which,  instead  of  salubrious  nutriment, 
now  produced  only  blinding  dust.  His  eyes 
had  but  once  looked  in  vain  for  his  dwelling, 
when  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  inhos  pitablc  waste, 
and  became  vigourless  and  despondcn  t. 

"  O  how  unequally  I  how  partially !  how 
injudiciously!  (said  Ali)  are  the  goods  of  fortune 
distributed.  At  once  she  is  lavish  and  penurious  > 
for   she  abounds   where  her  blessings  arc  not 
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welcomed,  and  she  withholds  where  gratitude 
stands  ready  to  receive  her.  If  she  must  be 
thus  capricious,  ah !  why  did  not  nature,  in 
forming  us,  ordain  our  wills  to  suit  the  mutable 
laws  of  this  despotic  tyrant?  Why  did  she 
endue  us  with  reason,  if  we  are  to  submit  to 
a  government  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  ? — 
And  why,  ah  why,  did  I  accept  the  bounty  of 
the  genius  who  tempted  me  with  offered  wis- 
dom, since  it  aggravates  my  misery  by  present- 
ing future  calamity  to  my  view  ?  Had  my  mind 
been  without  penetration,  blind  hope  might 
have  cheered  me.  Let  wisdom  and  indigence 
never  again  meet — let  those  who  must  be  poor, 
have  no  tormenting  ideas  of  happiness  they  can 
never  reach — let  them,  at  least,  enjoy  the  sullen 
pleasure  of  knowing  nothing  less  wretched  than 
themselves— or,  henceforth,  let  silence  be  blessed 
with  riches,  and  the  halo  of  affluence  lend  its 
benign  medium  to  disseminate  the  rays  of  wis- 
dom. Then  shall  I  no  more  be  doomed  to 
waste  days  and  years  in  providing  for  corporal 
want — days  and  years  which  I  may  then  at  ease 
employ  in  visiting  the  cemeteries  of  heroes, 
descrying  new  constellations,  cjr  in  fa,thoming  the 
depths  of  creation." 

Ali's  imagination  now  suspended  his  powers 
of  recollection,  till,  endeavouring  to  raise  him- 
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self  from  the  ground,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  small 
wallet,  which  contained,  at  once,  the  provision 
for  his  journey  and  the  whole  of  his  patrimony. 
The  presence  of  real  evil,  and  the  terror  of  its 
inevitable  increase,  overpowered  him  :  he  again 
sunk  on  the  ground,  and  remained  in  silent 
grief,  till  the  sound  of  camels  approaching 
roused  him.  He  looked,  and  saw  their  master 
Segued,  the  heir  of  wealth,  who  gave  directions 
to  his  attendants  to  halt,  and  then  inquired  of 
Ali,  why  he  found  him  thus  supine  and  melan- 
choly. 

Segued  was  the  most  opulent  merchant  of 
Garam :  his  father  had  bequeathed  to  him  riches 
that  almost  defied  enumeration  ;  but  he  had  left 
the  young  man's  mind  as  nature  formed  it :  he 
was  good,  he  was  generous,  he  was  pious ;  but 
he  w^as  ignorant,  he  was  conscious  of  it,  and  he 
was  unhappy.  He  was  now  journeying  to  grand 
Cairo,  in  order  to  traffic  with  the  merchants 
arrived  from  Bulac :  he  soon  learned  from  Ali 
the  cause  of  his  sorrow,  and,  having  cheered 
him  with  refreshment,  he  sat  down  to  console 
him. 

"  Though  poverty  is  thy  lot  (said  he  to  Ali), 
yet  thou  art  happy — thy  mind  is  rich ;  thou  art 
regarded  as  a  sage :  the  old  hear  thee  with  appro- 
bation, the  young  with  astonishment;  the  secrets 
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of  nature  have  been  revealed  to  thee ; — the 
heavens  shew  not  a  light  thou  canst  not  name; 
— the  earth  bears  not  a  plant  of  whose  properties 
thou  art  ignorant,  nor  does  the  deep  abyss  or 
gloomy  cavern  contain  aught  thou  art  a  stranger 
to : —  thou  hast  discovered  why  our  Nile  inun- 
dates our  fields,  and — " 

"  And  what  does  this  avail  (interrupted  Ali), 
if  I  cannot  make  it  inundate  our  fields  ? — Ah ! 
how  gladly  would  I  exchange  all  my  wisdom 
to  be  the  possessor  of  half  thy  Avealth  ! — I  have 
learned  that  he  must  be  miserable  whose  fate  is 
uncertain,  and  that  no  knowledge,  no  science, 
no  wisdom,  will  counterpoise  the  anguish  of 
doubting  if  the  morrow  will  bring  the  means  to 
endure  it. — That  I  know  w^hy  the  sun's  heat  is, 
at  this  season,  most  intolerable,  will  not  miti- 
gate his  fervour,  nor  repel  his  beams.  I  am  as 
wretched  as  the  most  ignorant,  and  still  more 
wretched  because  I  can  contemplate  my  misery." 

"  But  surely  (said  Segued),  if  wisdom  does 
not  lessen  evil,  it  strengthens  thee  to  bear  it,  and 
it  enhances  pleasure." 

"Not  so(Ali  rejoined);  thy  sherbet  would  have 
relieved  my  thirst  as  agreeably,  even  if  I  had  not 
known  of  w'hat  form  are  the  component  particles 
of  the  ingredients.  Science  aggravates  suffering, 
by  presenting  to  us  all  our  misfortunes  in  detail!" 
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"  Let  Ali*s  countenance  not  frown  on  me 
(said  Segued),  if  I  own  myself  unconvinced  by 
his  words. — I  still,  O  thou  happy  man  1 — happy 
in  ever  carrying  about  with  thee  a  mind  stored 
with  delight !  I  still  envy  thee,  and,  could  half 
of  my  treasures  purchase  thy  wisdom,  O  how 
freely  would  I  resign  it !  I  am  rich ;  I  can  smile 
at  the  caprices  of  our  river,  and  I  have  the 
happiness  of  blessing  many;  but  a  mind  like 
mine  disgraces  power,  and  I  am  excluded  from 
the  society  of  those  I  reverence  by  the  want  of 
knowledge. — Give  me  thy  wisdom,  and  I  would 
bear  thy  poverty." 

"  My  wisdom  (said  Ali)  is  not  mine  to  give ; 
nor  could  I  by  study  or  tuition  have  obtained  it. 
Of  him  who  communicated  it,  I  will  ask  a  like 
portion  for  thee;  but  then  thou  must  prepare 
thine  eyes  to  see  objects,  perhaps  of  terror,  cer* 
tainly  awful — canst  thou  stand  in  the  presence 
of  a  supernatural  being? — Canst  thou  endure  the 
sight  of  a  terrific  genius  ?'* 

"  My  heart  never  yet  knew  fear  (replied 
Segued),  nor  can  I  receive  so  desirable  a  gift 
by  any  unacceptable  means.'* 

"  Near  us  (said  Ali),  is  a  valley  whither  we 
must  retire  to  invoke  the  genius  ; — let  thine 
attendants  wait  here,  and  do  thou,  if  thou 
wouldst  be  wise,  follow  my  steps." 
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Segued  obeyed  ;  and  they  soon  reached  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  declivity.  Ali  then,  scraping 
away  the  sand,  discovered  a  door  which,  having 
touched  with  a  taUsman  he  held  in  his  hand,  he 
opened,  and  they  descended  some  rugged  steps 
together  :  the  door  closed  on  them,  and  Segued 
found  himself  in  a  large  chamber,  lighted  by 
millions  of  lamps :  his  conductor  went  to  a  table 
at  the  upper  end,  took  from  it  spices  and 
frankincense,  and,  having  made  a  small  pile, 
consumed  them  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The 
smoke  ascended — a  noise,  as  of  the  loudest 
thunder,  rolled  above ;  horrid  screams  were 
heard;  and  the  genius,  clothed  in  ineffable  bright- 
ness, stood  before  them.  Segued  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hands,  unable  to  support  the 
dazzling  lustre,  while  Ali  requested  for  his 
friend  the  same  emanations  as  he  had  received. 
The  Pharos,  No.  11,  Dec.  12,  1786. 
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No.  CIX. 

Who  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise. 
Alike  in  what  it  gives  and  what  denies  ? 

Pope. 


"  Ali  (replied  the  sage),  I  gave  thee  wisdom 
to  sustain  thee  in  thy  necessary  toil  for  subsis- 
tence. I  have  heard  thy  murmurs,  and  have 
found  that  my  power  has  been  controlled  by 
that  of  my  counteracting  enemy,  who  inspires 
discontent  wherever  I  bestow  my  blessings.  I 
will  not  punish  thee  by  withdrawing  my  gift, 
valueless  as  thou  now  deemest  it ;  for  I  did  not 
give  thee  fortitude  with  wisdom.  That  thou 
mayest  learn  the  wisdom  of  submission,  I  will 
grant  not  only  thy  request,  but  thy  wishes.  Let 
Segued  and  Ali  possess  equal  knowledge  and 
equal  wealth." 

The  gratitude  of  Ali,  and  the  delight  of  Se- 
gued, held  them  in  silent  admiration ;  while  the 
sage,  with  a  countenance  softened  by  pity,  con- 
tinued— "  Wretched,  short-sighted  mortals !  Ye 
ought  to  fear  praying  for  particular  gifts,  for  ye 
know  not  how  mucli  more  than  ye  ask  will  be 
given  you  ;  but  that  ye  may  enjoy  your  wish, 
and  confess  my   benevolence  as  great  as  my 
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power,  I  will  intercede  with  my  superior  genius 
to  suffer  none  but  natural  evil  to  molest  you  : 
and  as  a  reward,  Ali,  for  thy  early  belief  on  me, 
and  thy  pursuance  of  my  counsels,  that  personal 
evil  may  not  too  heavily  oppress  thee,  nor 
sorrow  for  that  thou  hast  brought  on  thy  friend 
afflict  thee,  I  permit  thee,  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
to  visit  this  mansion,  and  will  then  either  con- 
firm my  gifts  to  you,  or  place  you  again  in  the 
situations  from  which  your  wishes  removed 
you.*' — At  these  Avords  he  stamped  on  the 
ground ;  the  smoke  again  ascended,  the  thun- 
der rolled,  the  screams  filled  the  air,  and  the 
genius  vanished.  Segued  and  Ali  prostrated 
themselves  on  the  place  he  had  occupied,  and 
returned  to  the  camels,  not  doubting  that  the 
purpose  of  their  next  visit  would  be,  to  request 
a  confirmation  of  their  happiness. 

They  now  pursued  their  journey  together,  dis- 
coursing on  the  new  endowments  they  had  re- 
ceived. As  the  sage  had  prescribed  no  means 
of  attaining  the  promised  end,  they  agreed  to 
dwell  together ;  that  Segued  should  lend  Ali  a 
thousand  sequins  to  trade  with,  and  that  Ali 
should  shorten  Segued's  path  to  knowledge,  by 
revealing  his  experience.  Hope  now  braced 
them  ;  the  sun's  fervor  seemed  to  have  abated ; 
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the  sands  were  less  desiccated,  and  they  reached 
Cairo  with  imfelt  fatigue. 

Ali's  wealth  soon  increased  to  the  extent  of 
Segued's  possessions,  and  Segued's  progress  in 
science  was  equalled  only  by  Ali*s  wisdom. 
They  resolved  to  return  no  more  to  their  pa- 
ternal dwelling,  where  knowledge  would  be  bu- 
ried in  obscurity,  and  riches  want  objects  for 
their  employment ;  but  to  remain  in  the  metro- 
polis of  Egypt,  where  wealth  was  respected,  and 
learning  courted. 

The  singularity  of  his  situation  was  soon  felt 
by  Ali.  Through  Segued's  recommendation  he 
was  a  welcome  guest  in  the  houses  of  the  opu- 
lent, but  here  was  little  to  engage  his  mind  j 
trade  and  money  were  the  subjects  of  their  con- 
templation, and  these  soon  disgusted  him :  the 
wise  were  become  shy  of  visiting  him ;  they  were 
dazzled  by  his  riches  and  splendid  manner  of 
life  ;  and  free  communication  was  restrained  by 
inequality :  he  was  obliged  to  neglect  his  for- 
mer pleasures  for  accounts;  he  had  now  no 
quiet  leisure,  and  he  found  no  enjoyment. 

In  Segued  the  gift  of  the  genius  produced  im- 
mediate rapture;  he  conceived  himself  raised  to 
a  superior  rank  of  being ;  the  mist  of  ignorance 
vanished  before  him;  but  with  them,  hkewise, de- 
parted the  former  companions  of  his  pleasure. 
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Segued  was  now  too  wise  to  be  easily  gratified ; 
he  discovered  faults  he  had  hitherto  been  blind 
to ;  and  though  the  goodness  of  his  nature  re- 
strained him  from  assuming  superiority,  his  in- 
feriors tacitly  acknowledged  it,  and  withdrew 
from  competition.  The  pleasures  he  had  formerly 
delighted  in,  charmed  no  more;  he  was  too  wise 
to  enjoy  any  thing  trifling :  he  always  retired  to 
his  home  gloomy  and  discontented,  and  did  not 
find  his  own  abundance  a  compensation  for  the 
deficiency  of  others. 

The  chagrin  of  AH  and  of  Segued  received 
some    alleviation    from    the    joy    occasioned 
throughout  Egypt  by  the  influx  of  the  Nile. 
In  the  public  felicity,  private  uneasiness  was 
forgotten  ;  but,  when  this   temporary   hilarity 
abated,  each  began  afresh  to  repine :  "  I  was  de- 
ceived (said  Segued  to  Ali),  in  supposing  great 
intellectual   possession   essential  to   happiness, 
or  that  from  the  late  attainment  of  it,  I  should 
derive  those  pleasures  which  proceed  from  early 
initiation  and  habituated  pursuit.     I  had  beaten 
out  a  track  for  myself  in  the  road  of  life  which 
it  is  uneasy  to  me  to  quit,  and  I  find  nothing 
that  can  atone  for  the  pain  I  suffer  in   conflict- 
ing with  settled  habit.     As  I  am  wise  for  no 
particular  purpose,  my  endeavours  \vant  an  ob- 
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ject:  I  do  not  see  the  immediate  effect  of  my 
labour  as  I  used  to  do  in  concerns  of  merchan- 
dise, and  I  feel  myelf  in  a  situation  I  was  not 
designed  for.  Tell  me,  Ali,  how  far  thou  think- 
est  thyself  a  gainer  by  this  last  act  of  superna- 
tural donation." 

"  I  confess  (replied  Ali)  that  riches  have  no 
charms  for  me;  all  they  purchase  is  insipid.  In- 
stead of  affording  me  the  leisure  and  tranquillity 
I  expected,  they  keep  me  in  continual  employ- 
ment. I  reproach  myself  incessantly  for  my 
want  of  fortitude  :  I  might  surely  have  w^aited 
the  next  season*  since  it  has  now  blessed  our 
fields  with  fecundity  ;  and  had  not  despondency 
made  me  inactive,  I  could  have  procured  what 
was  necessary  to  my  existing  during  this  short 
period  of  hardship.  From  all  I  have  seen  in  my 
new  state  of  affluence,  I  learn  that  the  misfor- 
tune I  wished  alleviated  was  not  that  of  po- 
verty, which  obliged  me  to  labour,  and  sweet- 
ened my  hours  of  retirement;  the  evil  that  op- 
pressed me  was  the  dread  of  want;  and  now  that 
the  Nile  has  risen  to  its  most  desired  height, 
were  I  restored  to  my  former  state,  I  would  not 
wish  to  change  it." 

"  Let  us  then  (said  Segued)  wait  till  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year :  do  thou  return  to  thy 
scientific  retirement,  and  I  will  seek  the  com- 
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panions  of  my  youth ;  happy  in  being  freed  from 
that  wearisome  discernment  which  points  out 
the  faihngs  of  those  I  must  converse  with;  and 
contented  to  wear,  over  these  eyes  of  know- 
ledge, such  a  veil  as  shall  hinder  my  seeing  de- 
formity in  objects,  on  my  idea  of  whose  beauty 
my  happiness  depends." 

Immediately  as  the  appointed  time  elapsed, 
they  quitted  Cairo,  returned  to  the  sage,  and 
besought  him  to  replace  them  in  their  ori- 
ginal state.  "  Go,  my  sons  (said  he) ;  I  will  in- 
dulge you  in  your  request,  on  condition  ye  bear 
in  mind  this  truth — that  man  can  here  look  for 
little  happiness  beyond  the  absence  of  misery 
— farther  felicity  is  reserved  for  the  celestial 
mansions. — Depart  to  your  dwellings  and  occu- 
pations, and  be  convinced,  that  w^hile  thou,  Ali, 
hast  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  thou,  Segued, 
the  pleasures  of  w^ealth,  ye  are  happier  under 
the  dispensation  of  Providence,  than  human  or 
supernatural  power  can  make  you." 

The  Pharos,  No.  12,  Dec.  16,  1786. 
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No.  ex. 

Et  silicis  venJs  abstrusum  excuderct  ignep.i, 

ViRGM.. 

And  struck  the  imprison'd  spark  from  veins  of  stone. 


jVIankind  -in  general,  when  they  contemplate 
the  records  of  those  illustrious  for  patriotism, 
philosophy,  poetry,  or  any  other  qualities  which 
entitle  them  to  immortality,  are  inclined  to 
complain  of  the  dearth  of  abilities  and  paucity 
of  true  genius  observable  in  all  ages.  Genius, 
exclaims  the  discontented  complainant,  is  given 
but  with  a  sparing  hand  ;  instead  of  moving  in 
a  regular  orbit  as  the  planet,  its  course  is  law- 
less as  the  comet's ;  instead  of  diffusing  the 
permanent  rays  of  the  sun,  it  glitters  only  with 
the  dazzling  glare  of  the  lightning  ;  it  is  quick 
and  transitory,  and,  like  the  phoenix,  appears 
not  once  in  a  century.  Such  is  the  usual  out- 
cry of  those,  who  love  to  turn  good  into  evil ; 
to  depreciate  the  dignity  of  man,  and  under- 
value the  works  of  their  Creator.  The  argu- 
ments by  which  they  support  this  hypothesis 
are  plausible  :  they  observe,  that  illustrious  men 
have  generally  flourished,  not  in  a  continued  se- 
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ries,  when  the  loss  of  one  was  supplied  by  a  suc- 
cessor equally  capable,  but  in  a  collective  body. 
After  their  demise,  nature,   as   exhausted    by 
such  an  unusual  effort,  has  sunk  into  a  lethargy, 
and  slept  for  ages.     These  sons  of  fame,  like 
the  brighter  constellations  of  the  hea^^ens,  ob- 
scure by  their  superior  splendour  the  infinite 
hosts  of  stars  which  are  scattered  through  the 
regions    of  endless   space.     To   establish  this 
position,   they   instance   the    noted    reigns    of 
Augustus,  Charles,  Anne,  and  Louis.     The  re- 
spectable   names    of    Virgil,     Horace,    Ovid, 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  Livy,  and  the  other  glories 
of  this  learned  age,  are  produced  :  Milton,  Dry- 
den,  Tillotson,  and  Clarendon,  with  Pope,  Swift, 
Arbuthnot,    Bolingbroke,  Addison,   Corneille, 
Racine,  and  Moliere,  seem  to  corroborate  this 
assertion;  but  let  us  examine  with  impartiality, 
and  the  deception  will  be  detected.     Can  we 
suppose,  that  Nature  has  scattered  her  blessings 
with  more  profusion  to  one  age  than  another ; 
or  that  like  an  unfeeling  step-mother,  she  has 
robbed  one  child  of  its  portion  to  enrich  the 
other  ?   Rather,  has  not  the  universality  of  her 
influence  been  equally  extended  to  all  ?  Whence 
then,  it  is  required,  whence  originates  that  in- 
equality of  genius  and  learning,  which  is  so  in- 
controvertibly   conspicuous   in   the    annals    of 
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history  ?  The  answer  is  brief: — from  the  diiference 
of  cultivation :  the  most  fertile  fields  will,  if 
neglected,  be  over-run  with  weeds,  and  the 
bramble  will  choke  the  luxuriance  of  the  floweret. 
How  many  neglected  spots  are  concealed  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa  ?  how  many  tracts,  seemingly 
oppressed  with  the  curse  of  sterility,  have,  by 
the  assistance  of  art,  teemed  with  the  fruits  of 
cultivation.  The  human  mind  is  that  luxuriant 
field  ;  rich  in  the  gifts  of  nature,  but  requiring 
the  fostering  care  of  education,  to  raise  the  im- 
perfect seed  to  the  maturity  of  the  full-grown 
crop. 

I  -will  venture  to  affirm,  that  neither  the 
dark  ages  of  the  latter  Roman  empire,  nor  the 
darker  ones  which  succeeded  (the  period  w^hen 
human  nature  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  had 
relapsed  into  the  barbarism  from  which  the 
superior  wisdom  of  the  first  race  of  man  had 
raised  it),  were  deficient  in  genius,  if  opportunity 
had  called  forth  its  powers.  Statius  and  Clau- 
dian  undoubtedly  possessed  the  fire  so  requisite 
to  form  the  poet ;  and  the  excellent  Boethius, 
martyred  by  the  cruel  policy  of  the  imperial 
court,, was  born  to  grace  a  more  splendid  a&ra. 
To  descend  still  deeper  into  this  region  of  dark- 
ness, even  so  late  as  the  closing  years  of  the 
Greek  empire,  the  princess  Anna  Comnena,  to 
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the  eminence  of  her  illustrious  birth,  joined  the 
milder  glories  of  arts  and  literature.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  the  other  schoolmen, 
shew  an  acuteness  of  reason,  and  compre- 
hension of  mind,  employed  indeed  on  subtle 
niceties  and  frivolous  distinctions,  but  which, 
under  the  direction  of  a  better  taste,  might  have 
explored  the  profoundest  depths  of  true  philo- 
sophy. The  Rosicrucians,  with  other  chemical 
projectors,  in  the  course  of  an  extravagant  search 
after  an  imaginary  menstruum,  stumbled  on 
many  useful  discoveries  in  that  curious  science. 
Pope  Silvester,  with  his  illustrious  follower. 
Friar  Bacon,  who  were,  for  their  extraordinary 
knowledge,  deemed  magicians  by  the  ignorant 
multitude,  and  who  were  both,  for  the  honour 
of  our  nation.  Englishmen,  directing  their  studies 
to  the  proper  ends  of  philosophy,  were  the 
harbingers  of  that  glorious  light  which  has  since 
blazed  out.  Charlemagne  and  Alfred  are  charac- 
ters which  might  dignify  the  annals  of  any 
historian,  as  warriors  and  legislators ;  the  first 
softened  the  rigours  of  the  feudal  system,  so 
peculiarly  adapted  to  bind  mankind  in  indis^ 
soluble  chains ;  the  other  blessed  his  jiative 
land  with  liberty,  and  laid  the  first  foundations 
pf  that  constitution,  which  has  since  proved  the 
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envy  and  admiration  of  Europe.  These  few 
illustrious  names,  which  are  the  sole  ornaments 
of  so  many  ages,  only  feebly  enlightened,  were 
not  able  to  dispel  the  surrounding  clouds ; 
their  rays,  scattered  through  such  an  extensive 
space,  only  served  to  make 

Darkness  visible. 

And  when  the  poet  exclaimed 

Sint  Mecaenates,  non  deerunt,  Flacce,  Marones, 
Let  Sheffield  smile,  and  Dryden  still  shall  wTite, 

he  asserted  that,  to  which  experience  has  since 
given  the  sanction  of  truth. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  many  a  man, 
whose  powers  of  mind  might  have  carried  him 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  human  glory,  has  languish- 
ed in  obscurity  for  want  of  those  opportunities, 
or  that  patronage,  which  calls  forth  the  powers 
of  the  soul.  Those  few  to  whom  their  better 
fortune  has  granted  this  envied  lot,  sufficiently 
prove  this  position  ;  and  many  of  the  most 
excellent  of  the  latter  Roman  Emperors,  left 
the  more  humble  roofs  of  their  native  cottages, 
for  the  splendid  magnificence  of  the  imperial 
palace. 
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But  the  land  of  liberty  is  the  soil  favourable 
to  the  rearing  these  latent  seeds ;  and  it  has  been 
observed,  that  though  genius  may  flourish  awhile 
under  the  exotic  warmth  of  arbitrary  power, 
its  blossom  is  but  perishable :  it  languishes 
under  the  nipping  blasts  of  oppression  ;  and 
pines  for  the  more  congenial  sun  of  freedom. 
The  iron  sway  of  slavery  crushes  the  soul  as 
well  as  the  body : 

Animum  quoque  praegravat  una, 
Atque  afRgit  humo  divinae  particulam  aurae. 

Weighs  down  the  portion  of  celestial  birth. 
The  breath  of  God,  and  fixes  it  to  earth. — 

Francis. 

That  I  may  not  seem  to  assert  an  improbability, 
let  us  examine  the  different  states  of  literature 
in  the  commonwealths  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Caesars.  An  objec- 
tion is  now  easily  started,  viz.  that  the  Augustan 
age  is  the  great  asra  of  Roman  literature ;  and 
that  under  the  commonwealth  the  advances  to- 
wards the  politer  arts  wxre  slow  and  difficult. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Romans,  during  the  first 
centuries,  were  too  deeply  engaged  in  their 
foreign  and  domestic  wars,  to  attend  to  the 
milder  occupations  of  peace.  Self-preservation 
naturally  engages  the  attention  of  men,  prior  to 
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all  other  considerations  ;  when  that  is  secured, 
he  has  leisure  to  look  around  him,  and  make  his 
first  attempts  in  the  sciences.     In  the  earlier, 
rude,  and  martial  times,  the  trumpet  drowned 
the  notes  of  the  lyre  ;  in  those  times,  therefore, 
the  genius  most  suitable  to  the  age  shone  with 
distinguished  lustre  ;  this  was  the  age  of  patriotrf 
ism  and  conquest,  and  military  merit  was  the 
©nly  certain  road  to  the  dignities  of  the  republic, 
When  Rome  was  subjected  to  Csesar,  her  empire 
extended  over  the   then   known  world.     The 
Grecian   elegance   had   softened    her    rougher 
genius ;  and  science  had  polished  the  ferocity 
of  her  manners.     The  laurel  of  conquest  faded 
before  the  olive  of  peace  ;    and  literary  merit 
became  the  object  of  attention.     Augustus  only 
established  that  of  which  others  had  laid  the 
foundations ;  Ennius,  Terence,  Lucretius,  Ca- 
tullus, and  Sallust,  were  prior  to  him  ;  and  the 
Roman  eloquence,  which  was  born  and  which 
died  with  Cicero,  sunk  under  the  malignity  of 
his    influence.     It    is    worth    remarking,   that 
though  the  Augustan  age  produced  the  best 
poets,  yet  eloquence  fled  with  freedom  :  after 
the  death  of  Cicero,  she  degenerated  from  her 
purer  strains  into  the  laboured  phrases  of  affect- 
ed declamation.     Poetry,  which  is  so  noted  for 
its  suppleness,  flourished  only  for  a  few  years^ 
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and  probably  owed  its  temporary  vigour  to  the 
mean  prostitution  of  its  talents,  in  flattering  the 
enslaver  of  his  country,  and  the  tyrant  of  the 
world. 

Greece,  on  the  contrary,produced  a  continued 
series  of  great  and  learned  men ;  she  was  not, 
like  Rome,  forced  to  struggle  for  her  liberty 
and  existence  against  the  jealousy  of  surround- 
ing states.     After  the  decisive  battles  of  Mara- 
thon, Plataea,  and  Salamis,  her  internal  dissen- 
sions were  her  only  enemies ;  but  even  those 
promoted  rather  than  impeded  the  powers  of  her 
genius.     To  the  Peloponnesian  war  we  owe  the 
history  of  Thucydides,  the  funeral  orations  of 
Pericles  and  Plato ;   and  to   the   treachery   of 
Philip  the  sublime  invectives  of  Demosthenes  ; 
but  when  the  conquering  eagle  of  Rome,  under 
the  pretence  of  protecting,  enslaved  the  country, 
from  that  moment  her  genius  withered ;  and 
the  only  writers  she  afterwards  produced,  Poly- 
bius   in   particular,   instead    of  recording    the 
glories  of  tlieir  native  country,  celebrated  the 
exploits  of  Rome.     Rome  tlierefore,  now  the 
uncontrolled  mistress  of  the  world,  was  expected 
to  excel  in  arts  as  well  as  arms;  under  Augustus, 
as  before  observed,  she  flourished  for  a  time ; 
but  under  the  succeeding  emperors  she  relapsed 
into  ignorance,  though  she  possessed   not  the 
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virtues  of  the  consular  state.  The  feeble  efforts 
which  learning  afterwards  made  to  recover  her 
ancient  preeminence,  seem  to  confirm  the  posi- 
tion, that  under  liberty  alone  she  can  acquire  a 
permanent  strength. 

Under  the  happy  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Trajan, 
and  the  better  emperors,  the  short-lived  ray  of 
returning  freedom  awaked  her  from  her  lethargy ; 
and  Juvenal,  the  Plinies,  and  Tacitus,  are  en- 
rolled in  the  last  list  of  Roman  worthies. — The 
works  of  the  two  Plinies  might  have  been  pro- 
duced under  any  reign,  however  tyrannical. 
The  studies  of  the  naturalist  could  never  awaken 
the  jealousy  of  the  most  capricious  tyrant,  and 
the  panegyric  of  the  younger  Pliny  was  a  piece 
of  complimentary  flattery,  wliich  must  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  ears  of  any  prince.  Of  his  let- 
ters it  has  been  truly  observed,  that  they  are 
only  elegant  trifles.  In  Cicero's  collection  we 
find  a  history  of  the  times,  the  characters  of  the 
greatest  men  delineated  with  spirit,  and  his  sen- 
timents are  delivered  with  a  Roman  freedom; 
Pliny  was  overawed  by  the  terrors  of  despotism, 
and  dared  not  to  venture  on  topics  which  might 
rouse  the  anger  of  his  sovereign  :  but  that  Ju- 
venal and  Tacitus  adorned  this  period,  must  in- 
contestably  be  the  effect  of  at  least  some  degree 
of  liberty ;  otherwise  the  unsparing  lash  of  the  sa- 
.6 
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tirist  would  not  have  attacked  the  most  powerful 
men  of  Rome  ;  or  the  bold  pen  of  the  historian 
dared  to  display  the  actions  of  the  former  em- 
perors, with  such  freedom  of  censure,  so  odi- 
ously and  yet  so  justly:  he  would  have  been 
contented  with  a  bare  relation,  and  left  the 
reader  to  make  those  observations,  which, though 
he  could  not  but  have  felt,  he  would  have  been 
afraid  to  give  vent  to ;  especially  when  Juvenal, 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  had  been  banished  for. 
a  slight  reflection  on  an  insignificant  actor. 

As,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  many  of  the 
great  names  of  antiquity  have  been  mentioned, 
I  cannot  help  noticing  the  assertion  of  a  very 
learned  man,  in  which  his  partiality  for  the  an- 
cients seems  to  have  hurried  him  on  beyond  due 
lengths.  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  127th  paper, 
4th  vol.  of  the  Adventurer,  from  whence  the 
following  is  extracted,  "  The  age  will  never 
again  return,  when  a  Pericles,  after  walking  with 
Plato  in  a  portico  built  by  Phidias,  and  painted 
by  Apelles,  might  repair  to  hear  a  pleading  of 
Demosthenes,  or  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles." 

Unless  this  passage  is  more  accurately  consi- 
dered, it  seems  to  give  the  decisive  turn  against 
the  moderns ;  and  presents  a  formidable  list  of 
great  names  to  wliich  we  have  but  few  to  op- 
pose.    But  if  we  examine  the  chronological  or- 
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der,  we  shall  find,  that  Pericles,  Phidias,  and 
Sophocles,  were  hardly  cotemporaries ;  Pericles 
dying  in  the  87th  Olympiad;  but  Demosthenes, 
who  was  cotemporary  with  Apelles,  did  not  pro- 
nounce his  first  Philippic  till  the  107th,  and 
Plato  died  in  the  108th.  The  reader  who 
would  wish  to  know  the  more  particular  dates, 
I  refer  to  Tallent's  chronology,  who  has  regu- 
lated his  by  Scaliger's  tables.  From  this  it  will 
appea:',  that  though  a  Pericles  might  have 
walked  in  a  portico  built  by  Phidias,  it  could 
not  have  been  painted  by  Apelles ;  and  though 
he  might  have  heard  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles, 
he  could  not  have  conversed  with  Plato,  or  re- 
paired to  a  pleading  of  Demosthenes.  I  might 
with  equal  justice  say,  the  time  will  never  re- 
turn, when  an  Alfred,  after  walking  with  Bacon 
in  a  portico  built  by  Wren,  and  painted  by  West, 
might  repair  to  hear  a  speech  of  Chatham's,  ^or 
a  tragedy  of  Shakespeare's.  Surely  this  is  an  un- 
fair mode  of  comparison,  and,  to  take  a  hint  from 
his  own  motto. 

Si  veteres  ita  mlratur  laudatque, 
Ut  nihil  anteferat,  nihil  illis  comparet,  errat. 

But  oft  they  labour  under  great  mistakes  ; 
As  when  their  ancients  lavishly  they  raise. 
Above  all  modern  vivalship  and  praise. — 

Francis. 
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But  to  return  to  my  subject.  From  the 
variety  of  concurring  accidents  and  combina- 
tions of  circumstances,  which  are  so  necessary, 
if  not  to  form,  at  least  to  force  genius  into  notice, 
it  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so  many  great 
characters  have,  than  that  more  have  not  existed. 
True  it  is,  that  there  are  some,  who  are  by 
nature  endowed  with  such  powers  of  mind,  that 
they  have  risen  superior  to  all  surrounding 
impediments ;  but  the  numbers  of  these  tran- 
scendant  men  are  comparatively  few,  with  those 
who  have  rendered  themselves  eminent  from 
the  fortuitous  concurrence  of  lucky  circum- 
stances. To  any  one  who  attentively  considers 
the  variety  of  character  which  may  be  met  with 
in  a  large  public  school,  the  following  will  ap- 
pear no  unimportant  circumstance.  He  cannot 
but  observe  the  great  number  of  boys,  who,  by 
their  natural  abilities  and  early  attainments,  seem 
to  promise  future  greatness  ;  and  who,  provided 
they  had  all  an  equal  chance  of  succeeding  in 
the  world,  might  attain  the  heights  of  excel- 
lence. Yet  how  few  of  them,  in  their  maturer 
years,  fulfil  those  expectations  which  the  earliest 
period  of  their  life  so  justly  excited. — The 
reason  is  evident:  when  at  school  they  had  full 
and  fair  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents ; 
they  were  fired  with  emulation,  animated  by  the 
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hope  of  glory.     Envy  had  not  as  yet  tainted  the 
purity  of  the  breast ;  and  every  one  honestly 
confessed  his  admiration  of  their  superior  powers. 
V/hen  they  enter  the  larger  theatre  of  the  world, 
the  case  is  widely  different :  the  passions  then 
take  a  larger  range ;  envy  and  all  the  blacker 
ones  expand  themselves.     One  man  hides  him- 
self in  the  obscurity  of  what  mistaken  philosophy 
calls  a  life  of  retirement  and  ease,  that  is,  of 
indolence  and  sloth  ;  another  destroys  himself 
in   the    excesses   of  licentious   pleasure;    here 
distressed  merit  pines  in  obscurity ;    there  the 
bent  of  the  soul  is  mistaken,  and  the  injudicious 
and  arbitrary  will  of  a  parent,  or  a  guardian,  forces 
it  into  that  line,  where  its  lustre  is  darkened  and 
its  powers  fail.     For  the  human  mind,  in  spite 
of  the  pride  of  wisdom,  and  vanity  of  self  com- 
placency,   is    confined   to    a    narrow    sphere : 
though  some  men,  by  the  universality  of  their 
attainments,   and   versatility   of  their   powers, 
seem   to  contradict   this    assertion,   yet   those 
instances  are  so  rare,  as  scarce  to  form  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.     Newton  is  great  as  an 
astronomer,  and  Chatham  as  a  statesman:  M'hen 
confined  to  their  own  proper  paths,  their  abilities 
are  wonderful,  their  glory  consequently  great ; 
but  place  a  Chatham  at  the  astronomical  calcu- 
lation of  a  Newton,  or  a  Newton  at  the  helm 
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of  state,  their  respective  worth  is  immediately 
lost,  and  they  both  would  sink  to  the  level  of 
common  mortals.  Genius  then,  if  not  totally 
buried,  is  often  perverted,  and  its  powers 
rendered  ineffectual.  Pope  observed  of  a  cer- 
tain illustrious  character,  "  How  sweet  an  Ovid 
in  a  Murray  lost;'*  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  that  the  abilities  of  many  have  been  equally 
distorted  from  their  natural  bent. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  maxim — 

That  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclin'd, 

is  not  universally,  though  generally, true.  Rather, 
like  a  tree  forced  from  its  natural  situation,  it 
will,  when  left  to  the  exercise  of  its  own  powers, 
recoil  with  the  greater  violence.  We  may  re- 
member that  Addison  was  made  a  secretary  of 
state,  and  Swift,  if  he  had  listened  to  king 
William,  would  have  been  a  cornet  of  horse. — 
How  little  the  talents  of  the  one  were  adapted 
to  his  office  is  well  known  ;  what  a  figure  the 
author  of  the  Tale  of  the  Tub  would  have  made 
as  a  cornet,  I  leave  to  my  readers  to  judge  : 
the  Attic  elegance  and  polished  wit  of  Addisou 
was  lost  amidst  the  turbulence  of  state  intrigues ; 
and  the  keen  sarcastic  genius  of  Swift  was  by 
no  means  fitted  for  the  camp  ;  unless  it  can  be 
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proved,  that  humour  can  gain  a  battle,  or  satire 
take  a  town. 

The  Microcosm,  No.  10,  Feb.  5,  1787. 

It  has  been  customary  with  most  writers,  to  consider  the 
dark  ages  as  altogether  divested  of  literary  merit,  but  I  agree 
M'ith  the  author  of  the  present  paper  in  considering  this  as  a 
mistake  ;  for  the  Christian  world  may,  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne and  Alfred  to  the  year  1100,  boast  of  a  succession  of 
authors,  who,  if  they  contributed  little  to  dispel  the  universal 
lethargy,  rescue,  at  least,  their  centuries  from  the  imputation 
of  total  ignorance.  During  a  part  of  the  ninth  century 
Joannes  Erigena,  generally  esteemed  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  studied  at  the  court  of 
Alfred,  and  composed  a  work  in  five  books  on  the  Division  of 
Nature,  printed  about  a  century  ago  at  Oxford.  But  what 
more  especially  throws  a  lustre  round  this  venerable  author, 
is  an  anecdote  i-ecorded  by  Bale,  who  asserts  that  Alfred,  im- 
mediately after  founding  the  university  of  Oxford,  created 
Erigena  professor  there.  He  appears  to  have  been  endowed 
with  much  liberality  of  mind,  and  to  have  lost  his  life  by  the 
bigotry  of  his  age  ;  for,  on  publishing  some  censures  on  the 
church,  during  the  time  he  resided  at  Paris,  he  was  driven 
from  that  city  by  order  of  the  Pope,  and  returning  to  England 
in  883,  was  murdered  by  the  monks  of  Malmesbury,  who,  in 
revenge  for  the  severity  of  his  strictures,  cruelly  stabbed  him 
with  their  penknives.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
^ginhard,  his  secretary  and  son-in-law,  whose  name  hath 
been  celebrated  to  posterity  by  the  ardent  affection  which 
Imma,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  had  conceived  for  him,  and 
who,  to  prevent  his  being  tracked  from  her  apartments,  carried 
him  on  her  shoulders  through  the  snow  ;  having  lost  his  be- 
loved wife,  and,  with  her,  iill  relish  for  society,  fled  into  retire- 
ment, ard  thei'e  finished  his  Life  of  Charlemagne  and  his  An- 
nals, which,  together  with  his  lettei'S,  have  gone  through  two 
or  three  editions,  and  are  written,  considering  the  period  at 
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which  they  were  composed,  with  much  chastity  and  elegance  of 
style.  Another  writer,  no  less  famed  for  learning  and  taste,  the 
rival  andcotemporaryof.l^lginhardjwas  our  celebrated  counlry- 
man  Alcain,  who  had  the  merit  of  introducing  polite  litera- 
ture into  France,  and  whose  erudition  and  industiy  are  said  to 
have  been  so  great  that  he  left  fitly  treatises  behind  him, 
written  on  important  subjects.  In  the  year  886,  Paris  was 
attacked  by  the  Normans  and  the  Danes ;  and  Abbo,  a  monk 
of  that  city,  wrote  a  poem  in  Latin  hexameters,  descriptive  of 
the  siege  ;  which,  though  possessing  little  poetic  beauty,  is  a 
proof  that  those  sparks  of  literature  which  Charlemagne  had 
cherished  were  still  kept  alive,  and  occasionally  burst  forth 
to  illume  our  benighted  hemisphere.  Early,  indeed,  in  the 
ninth  century  the  classical  history  and  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome  seem  to  have  been  well  known ;  for  it  is  on  record 
that  Witlasius,  a  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  A.  D.  833,  granted, 
in  his  charter  to  the  church  of  Croyland  abbey,  his  robe  of 
tissue,  on  which  was  embroidered  the  destruction  of  Troy ;  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  early  popularity  of  that  celebrated 
event.  The  tenth  century  receives  considerable  lustre  from 
the  respectable  name  of  Suidas,  whose  very  learned  and  cor- 
rect Lexicon,  a  phenoraenoH  of  literar}'  genius  for  the  times, 
is  still,  and  deservedly,  in  high  repute  among  the  literati. 
About  the  year  1076,  Guido,  bishop  of  Amiens,  wrote  an 
epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  is 
said  to  have  imitated,  and  with  some  success,  the  style  both  of 
\  ivgil  and  Statius ;  and  towards  the  close  of  this  and  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century,  flourished  the  ingenious  but  unfor- 
tunate Abelard,  whose  progress  in  letters  was  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  his  contemporaries,  and  finally  the  cause  of  his 
sufferings  and  disgrace.  So  great,  indeed,  were  his  abilities, 
that  Andrew  du  Cheyne  asserts  that  pupils  crowded  to  his 
lectures  from  every  quarter  of  the  Latin  world.  Not  lesi 
learned,  and  still  more  extraordinary  and  interesting,  is  the 
character  of  the  beautiful  Heloisa,  a  lady  whose  accomplish- 
ments were  a  prodigy  in  her  own  age,  and  whose  distresses 
will  draw  tears  from  every  future  one. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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I  have  thus  briefly  noticed  these  authors,  to  show,  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  remarks  given  in  this  paper  from  the  Micro- 
cosm, that  there  has  been  no  century,  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  year  1100,  without  its  literary  luminary; 
that  learning  wag  still  kept  alive,  and,  though  neither  rendered 
attractive  by  inventive  genius  or  profound  inquiry,  served  as 
a  basis  for  those  wild  and  airy  structures  which  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  and  romance  subsequently  erected,  during  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  which  attained  so  much  perfec- 
tion in  the  fourteenth. 
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No.  CXI. 

Res  geslsB  regumque,  ducumque,  et  tristia  bella, 
'Quo  scribi  possint  numero,  moDstravit  Homerus. 

HORAT. 

By  Homer  taught,  the  modern  poet  sings. 
In  epic  strains,  of  heroes,  Trars,  and  kings. 

Fraxch. 


There  are  certain  forms  and  etiquettes  in  life, 
which,  though  the  neglect  of  them  does  not 
amount  to  the  commission  of  a  crime,  or  the 
violation  of  a  duty,  are  yet  so  established  by  ex- 
ample, and  sanctioned  by  custom,  as  to  pass 
into  statutes,  equally  acknowledged  by  society, 
^nd  almost  equally  binding  to  individuals,  with 
the  laws  of  the  land,  or  the  precepts  of  moralit}\ 
A  man  guilty  of  breaking  these,  though  he  can- 
jiot  be  transported  for  a  fdon,  or  indicted  for 
treasonable  practices,  is  yet,  in  the  high  court  of 
custom,  branded  as  a  flagrant  offender  against 
■decorum,  as  notorious  for  an  unprecedented 
infringement  on  propriety. 

There  is  no  race  of  men  on  whom  these  laws 
are  more  severe  than  authors ;  and  no  species 
of  authors  more  subject  to  them,  than  periodical 
essayists.     Homer  having  prescribed  the  form, 

H  2 
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or,  to  use  a  more  modern  phrase,  set  the  fashion 
of  epic  poems,  whoever  presumes  to  deviate 
from  this  plan,  must  not  hope  to  participate  his 
dignity:  and  whatever  method  the  Spectator, 
the  Guardian,  and  others,  w^ho  first  adopted  this 
species  of  \vTiting,  have  pursued  in  their  under- 
taking, is  set  down  as  a  rule  for  the  conduct  of 
their  followers ;  which,  whoever  is  bold  enough 
to  transgress,  is  accused  of  a  deviation  from 
the  original  design,  and  a  breach  of  established 
regulation. 

It  has  hitherto  been  customary  for  all  periodi- 
cal writers  to  take  some  opportunity,  in  the 
course  of  their  labours,  to  display  their  critical 
abilities,  either  by  making  observations  on  some 
popular  author  and  work  of  known  character, 
or  by  bringing  forth  the  performances  of  hidden 
merit,  and  throwing  light  on  genius  in  obscurity. 
To  the  critiques  of  the  Spectator,  Shakspear-e, 
and,  more  particularly,  Milton,  are  indebted  for 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  reputation  which 
they  now  so  universally  enjoy ;  and  by  his 
means  were  the  ruder  graces,  and  more  simple 
beauties,  of  Chevy  Chace  held  up  to  public  view, 
and  recommended  to  general  admiration. 

I  should  probably  be  accused  of  swerving 
from  the  imitation  of  so  great  an  example,  were 
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not  I  to  take  occasion  to  shew  that  I  too  am 
not  entirely  destitute  of  abilities  of  this  kind  ; 
but  that,  by  possessing  a  decent  share  of  cri- 
tical discernment,  and  critical  jargon,  I  am 
capable  of  becoming  a  very  tolerable  com- 
mentator. For  the  truth  of  which,  I  shall  ra- 
ther prefer  calling  the  attention  of  my  readers 
to  an  object  as  yet  untreated  of  by  any  of 
my  immediate  predecessors,  than  venture  to 
throw  in  my  observations  on  any  work  which 
has  passed  the  ordeal  of  frequent  examinatic  '. 
And  this  I  shall  do  for  two  reasons  ;  partly,  be- 
cause were  I  to  choose  a  field,  how  fertile  soever, 
of  which  many  others  had  before  me  been 
reaping  the  fruits,  mine  would  be  at  best  but  the 
gleanings  of  criticism  ;  and,  partly,  from  a  more 
interested  view,  from  a  selfish  desire  of  accumu- 
lated praise  ;  since,  by  making  a  work  as  yet 
almost  wholly  unknown,  the  subject  of  my  con- 
sideration, I  shall  acquire  the  reputation  of  taste, 
as  well  as  judgement, — of  judiciousness  in  se- 
lection as  well  as  justness  in  observation ; — of 
propriety  in  choosing  the  object,  as  well  as  skill 
in  using  the  language  of  commentary. 

The  epic  poem  on  which  I  shall  ground  my 
present  critique,  has,  for  its  chief  characteristics, 
brevity   and   simplicity.     The   author, — ^whosc 
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name  I  lament  that  I  am,  in  some  degree,  pre* 
vented  from  consecrating  to  immortal  fame,  by 
not  knowing  what  it  is— the  author,  I  say,  has 
not  branched,  his  poem  into  excrescences  of  epi* 
sode,  or  prolixities  of  digression;  it  is  neither 
variegated  with  diversity  of  unmeaning  simili- 
tudies,  nor  glaring  with  the  varnish  of  unnatural 
metaphor.  The  whole  is  plain  and  uniform;, 
so  much  so  indeed,  that  I  should  hardly  be  sur- 
prised if  some  morose  readers  were  to  conjec- 
ture, that  the  poet  had  been  thus  simple  rather 
from  necessity  than  choice ; '  that  he  had  been- 
restrained  not  so  much  by  chastity  of  judgment, 
as  sterility  of  imagination. 

Nay,  some  there  may  be,  perhaps,  who  wilt 
dispute  his  claim  to  the  title  of  an  Epic  Poet ; 
and  will  endeavour  to  degrade  him  even  to  the 
rank  of  a  ballad-monger.  But  I,  as  his  commen- 
tator, will  contend  for  the  dignity  of  my  author;, 
and  will  plainly  demonstrate  his  poem  to  be  an 
Epic  Poem,  agreeable  to  the  examples  of  all 
poets,  and  the  consent  of  all  critics  heretofore. 

First,  it  is  universally  agreed  that  an  epic 
poem  should  have  three  component  parts ;  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ;  secondly,  it  is 
allowed,  that  it  should  have  one  grand  action,  or 
main  design,  to  the  forwarding  of  which,  all  the 
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parts  of  it  should  directly  or  indirectly  tend ; 
and  that  this  design  should  be  in  some  mea- 
sure consonant  with,  and  conducive  to,  the 
purpose  of  morality ; — and,  thirdly,  it  is  indis- 
putably settled,  that  it  should  have  a  hero.  I 
trust  that  in  none  of  these  points  the  poem 
before  us  will  be  found  deficient.  There  are 
other  inferior  properties,  which  I  shall  consider 
in  due  order. 

Not  to  keep  my  readers  longer  in  suspense, 
the  subject  of  the  poem  is  "  The  Reformation 
of  the  Knave  of  Hearts."  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  some  may  object  to  me  that  a  "  knave"  is 
an  unworthy  hero  for  an  epic  poem  ;  that  a  hero 
ought  to  be  all  that  is  great  and  good.  The  ob- 
jection is  frivolous.  The  greatest  work  of  this 
kind  that  the  world  has  ever  produced,  has 
"  The  Devil,"  for  its  hero ;  and  supported  as 
my  author  is  by  so  great  a  precedent,  I  contend, 
that  his  hero  is  a  very  decent  hero;  and,  espe- 
cially, as  he  has  the  advantage  of  Milton's,  by 
reforming  at  the  end,  is  evidently  entitled  to  a 
competent  share  of  celebrity. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  more  immediate 
examination  of  the  poem  in  its  different  parts. 
The  beginning,  say  the  critics,  ought  to  be  plain 
and  simple;  neither  embellished  with  the  flowers 
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of  poetry  1,  nor  turgid  with  pomposity  of  diction. 
In  this  how  exactly  does  our  author  conform  to 
the  estabhshed  opinion !  he  begins  thiis : 

The  Queen  of  Hearts 
She  made  some  tarts — 

Can  any  thing  be  more  clear !  more  natural  t 
more  agreeable  to  the  true  spirit  of  simplicity  1 
Here  are  no  tropes — no  figui'^tive  expressions, 
— not  even  so  much  as  an  invocation  to  the 
muse.  He  does  not  detain  his  readers  by  any 
needless  circumlocution  j  by  unnecessarily  in- 
forming them  what  he  is  going  to  sing ;  or  still 
more  unnecessarily  enumerating  what  he  is  not 
going  to  sing:  but,  acfcording  to  the  precept  of 
Horace, 

In  meJias  res, 

Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit; 

that  is,  he  at  oilce  introduces  us,  and  sets  us- 
on  the  most  easy  and  familiar  footing  imaginable, 
with  her  majesty  of  Hearts,  and  interests  us. 
deeply  in  het  domestic  concerns.  But  to  pro- 
ceed : 

The  Queen  of  Hearts 

She  made  some  tarts. 
All  on  a  summer's  day. 

Hei^c,  Indeed,  the  prospect  brightens,  and  we 
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are  led  to  expect  some  liveliness  of  imagery, 
some  warmth  of  poetical  colouring ;  but  here  is 
no  such  thing.     There  is  no  task  more  difficult 
to  a  poet,  than  that  of  rejection.     Ovid  among 
the  ancients,  and  Dryden  among  the  moderns, 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  for  the  want 
of  it.     The  latter,  from  the  haste  in  which  he 
generally  produced   his    compositions,  seldom 
paid  much  attention  to  tlie  "  limae  labor,"  "  the 
labour  of  correction,"  and  seldom,  therefore,  re- 
jected the  assistance  of  any  idea  that  presented 
itself.     Ovid,    not  content  with  catching  the 
leading  features  of  any  scene  or  character,  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  thousand  minutiae  of  de- 
scription, a  thousand  puerile  prettinesses,  which 
were  in  themselves  uninteresting  and  took  off 
greatly  from  the  effect  of  the  wliole ;  as  the 
numberless  suckers  and  straggling  branches  of  a 
fruit-tree,  if  permitted  to  shoot  out  unrestrained, 
while  they  are  themselves  barren  and  useless,  dimi- 
nish considerably  the  vigour  of  the  parent  stock. 
Ovid  had  more  genius,  but  less  judgment,  than 
Virgil ;  Dryden  more  imagination,  but  less  cor- 
rectness, than  Pope:  had  they  not  been  deficient 
in  these  points,  the  former  would  certainly  have 
equalled,  the  latter  infinitely  outshone,  the  me- 
rits of  his  countrymen.     Our  author  was  un- 
doubtedly possessed  of  that  power  which  they 
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wanted ;  and  was  cautious  not  to  indulge  too 
far  the  sallies  of  a  lively  imagination.  Omitting, 
therefore,  any  mention  of  sultry  Sirius,  sylvan 
shade,  sequestered  glade,  verdant  hills,  purling 
rills,  mossy  mountains,  gurgling  fountains,  &c. 
he  simply  tells  us  that  it  was  "  All  on  a  sum- 
mer's day."  For  my  own  part,  I  confess,  that 
I  find  myself  rather  flattered  than  disappointed ; 
and  consider  the  poet  as  rather  paying  a  com- 
pliment to  the  abilities  of  his  readers,  than 
balking  their  expectations.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  pleasure  to  see  a  picture  well  painted;  but 
it  is  a  much  greater  to  paint  it  well  one's  self. 
This,  therefore,  I  look  upon  as  a  stroke  of  excel- 
lent management  in  the  poet.  Here,  every 
reader  is  at  liberty  to  gratify  his  own  taste ; 
to  design  for  himself  just  what  sort  of  "  sum- 
mer's day"  he  likes  best ;  to  choose  his  own 
scenery;  dispose  his  lights  and  shades  as  he 
pleases ;  to  solace  himself  v\  ith  a  rivulet  or 
a  horse-pond, — a  shower  or  a  sun-beam, — a 
grove,  or  a  kitchen-garden,  according  to  his 
fancy.  How  much  more  considerate  this,  than 
if  the  poet  had,  from  an  aifected  accuracy  of 
description,  thrown  us  into  an  unmannerly  per- 
spiration by  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  ;  forced 
us  into  a  landscape  of  his  own  planning,  with, 
perhaps,  a  paltry  good-for-nothing  zephyr  or  two. 
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and  a  limited  quantity  of  wood  and  water. — 
All  this  Ovid  would  undoubtedly  have  done^ 
Nay,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  learned  brother- 
commentator,  "  quovis  pignore  decertem," 
"  I  would  lay  any  wager,"  that  he  would  have 
goiie  so  far  as  to  tell  us  what  the  tarts  were 
made  of;  and  perhaps  wandered  into  an  episode 
on  the  art  of  preserving  cherries.  But  our  poet, 
above  such  considerations,  leaves  every  reader 
to  choose  his  own  ingredients,  and  sweeten 
them  to  his  own  liking ;  wisely  foreseeing,  no 
doubt,  that  the  more  palatable  each  had  ren- 
dered them  to  his  own  taste,  the  more  he  would 
be  affected  at  their  approaching  loss. 

All  on  a  summer's  day. 

I  cannot  leave  this  line  without  remarking^ 
that  one  of  the  Scribleri,  a  descendant  of  th& 
famous  Martinas,  has  expressed  his  suspicions 
of  the  text  being  corrupted  here,  and  proposes^ 
instead  of  "  All  on,*'  reading  "  Alone,"  allege 
ing,  in  favour  of  this  alteration,  the  effect  of  so- 
litude in  raising  the  passions.  But  Hiccius- 
Doctius,  a  High-Dutch  commentator,  one  ne- 
vertheless well  versed  in  British  literature, 
in  a  note  of  his  usual  length  and  learning,  has 
confuted  the  arguments  of  Scriblerus.     In  sup- 
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port  of  this  present  reading,  he  quotes  a  passage 
from  a  poem  written  about  the  same  period  with 
our  author's  by  the  celebrated  Johannes  Pastor,* 
entitled  "  An  Elegiac  Epistle  to  the  Turnkey 
of  Newgate,"  wherein  the  gentleman  declares, 
that,  rather  indeed  in  compliance  with  an  old 
custom  than  to  gratify  any  particular  wish  of 
his  own,  he  is  going 

All  hanged  for  to  be 


Upon  that  fatal  Tybum  Tree* 

Now,  as  nothing  throws  greater  light  on  an 
author  than  the  concurrence  of  a  cotemporary 
writer,  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  Hiccius's  opinion, 
and  to  consider  the  "  All"  as  an  elegant  exple- 
tive, or,  as  he  more  aptly  phrases  it  "  elegans 
expletivum."  The  passage  therefore  must  stand 
thus : — 

The  Queen  of  Hearts 

She  made  some  tarts, 

All  on  a  summer's  day. 

And  thus  ends  the  first  part  or  beginning ; 
which  is  simple  and  unembellished ;  opens  the 
subject  in  a  natural  and  easy  manner;   excites, 

*  More  commonly  known,  I  believe,  by  the  appellation  of 
Jack  Shepherd. 
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but  does  not  too  far  gratify,  our  curiosity :  for 
a  reader  of  accurate  observation  may  easily  dis- 
cover, that  the  hero  of  the  poem  has  not,  as  yet, 
made  his  appearance. 
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No.  CXIL 


-Servetur  ad  imum. 


'Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  s!bi  coastei, 

H0RAT« 

From  Ilk  first  eBtrance,  to  the  closing  scene^ 
liet  him  one  equal  cliaracter  maintain. 

Francis. 


Having  thus  gone  through  the  first  part,  or 
beginning  of  the  poem,  we  may,  naturally 
enough,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second. 

The  second  part,  or  middle,  is  the  proper 
place  for  bustle  and  business,  for  incident  and 
adventure : 

The  Knave  of  Hearts 
lie  stole  those  tarts. 

Here  attention  is  awakened  j  and  our  whole 
souls  are  intent  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the 
hero.  Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  offended 
at  his  making  his  entre  in  so  disadvantageous  a 
character  as  that  of  a  thief.  To  this  I  plead 
precedent. 

The  hero  of  the  Iliad,  as  I  observed  in  a 
former  paper,  is  made  to  lament  very  patheti- 
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cally, — that  "  life  is  not,  like  all  other  posses- 
sions, to  be  acquired  by  theft." — A  reflection, 
in  my  opinion,  evidently  shewing,  that,  if  he  did 
refrain  from  this  ingenious  art,  it  was  not  from 
want  of  an  inclination  that  way.  We  may  re- 
member too,  that  in  Virgil's  poem,  almost  the 
first  light  in  which  the  pious  ^neas  appears 
to  us,  is  a  deer-stealer ;  nor  is  it  much  excuse 
for  him,  that  the  deer  were  wandering  without 
keepers ;  for  however  he  might,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, have  been  unable  to  ascertain  whose 
property  they  were,  he  might,  I  think,  have 
been  pretty  well  assured  that  they  were  not  his. 
Having  thus  acquitted  our  hero  of  misconduct, 
by  the  example  of  his  betters,  I  proceed  to  what 
I  think  the  master-stroke  of  the  poet. 

The  Knave  of  Hearts 
He  stole  those  tarts, 
And — took  them — quite  away !! 

Here,  whoever  lias  an  ear  for  harmony,  and 
a  heart  for  feeling,  must  be  touched!  There  is 
a  desponding  melancholy  in  the  run  of  the  last 
line !  an  air  of  tender  regret  in  the  addition  of, 
*'  quite  away!'*  a  something  so  expressi\'e  of 
irrecoverable  loss!  so  forcibly  intimating  the 
*'  Ah  nunquam  reditura!"  "  They  never  can  re- 
turn!" In  short,  such  a  union  of  sound  and  sense, 
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as  we  rarely,  if  ever,  meet  with  in  any  author, 
ancient  or  modern.  Our  feelings  are  all  alive ;" 
but  the  poet,  wisely  dreading  that  our  sympathy 
with  the  injured  queen  might  ahcnate  our  affec- 
tions from  his  hero,  contrives  immediately  to 
awaken  our  fears  for  him,  by  telling  us,  that 

The  King  of  Hearts 
Call'd  for  those  tarts — 

We  are  all  conscious  of  the  fault  of  our  hero, 
and  all  tremble,  with  him,  for  the  punishment 
which  the  enraged  monarch  may  inflict : 

And  beat  the  Knave — full  sore ! 

The  fatal  blow  is  struck !  We  cannot  but  re- 
joice that  guilt  is  justly  punished,  though  we 
sympathize  with  the  guilty  object  of  punish- 
ment. Here  Scriblerus,  who,  by  the  by,  is  very 
fond  of  making  unnecessary  alterations,  proposes 
reading  "  score"  instead  of"  sore;"  meaning 
thereby  to  particularize,  that  the  beating  be- 
stowed by  this  monarch  consisted  of  twenty 
stripes.  But  this  proceeds  from  his  ignorance 
of  the  genius  of  our  language,  which  does  not 
admit  of  such  an  expression  as  "  full  score,'* 
but  would  require  the  insertion  of  the  particle 
"a,"  which  cannot  be,  on  account  of  the  metre. 
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And  this  is  another  great  artifice  of  the  poeti 
by  leaving  the  quantity  of  beating  indeterminate, 
he  gives  every  reader  the  Hberty  to  administer 
it,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  sum  of  indignation 
which  he  may  have  conceived  against  his  hero ; 
that,  by  thus  amply  satisfying  their  resentment, 
they  may  be  the  more  easily  reconciled  to  him 
.■^fterwarxis. 

The  King  of  Hearts 
Call'd  for  those  tarts, 
And  beat  the  Knave  full  sore ! 

Here  ends  the  second  part,  or  middle  of  the 
^oem,  in  which  we  see  the  character  and  ex- 
ploits of  the  hero  pourtrayed  with  the  hand  of 
a  master. 

Nothing  now  remains  to  be  examined,  but 
the  third  part,  or  end.  In  the  end,  it  is  a  rule 
pretty  well  established,  that  the  work  should 
•draw  towards  a  conclusion,  which  our  author 
manages  thus: 

The  Knave  ef  Hearts 
Brought  back  those  tarts. 

Here  every  thing  is  at  length  settled ;  the 
theft  is  compensated  ;  the  tarts  restored  to  their 
■xight  owner  ;  and  poetical  justice,  in  every  re- 
spect, strictly  and  impartially  administered. 

We  may  observe,  that  there  is  nothing  iiX 

VOJL.  III.  ;! 
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which  our  poet  has  better  succeeded,  than  in 
keeping  up  an  unremitted  attention  in  his  read- 
ers to  the  main  instruments,  the  machinery  of 
his  poem,  viz.  the  tarts ;  insomuch,  that  the 
aforementioned  Scriblerus  has  sagely  observed, 
that  "  he  cannot  tell,  that  he  does  not  know, 
but  the  tarts  may  be  reckoned  the  heroes  of  the 
poem.'*  Scriblerus,  though  a  man  of  learning, 
and  frequently  right  in  his  opinion,  has  here 
certainly  hazarded  a  rash  conjecture  :  his  argu- 
ments are  overthrown  entirely  by  his  great 
opponent,  Hiccius,  who  concludes,  by  trium- 
phantly asking,  "  Had  the  tarts  been  eaten,  how 
could  the  poet  have  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
his  heroes  ?" 

We  are  now  come  to  the  denouement,  the 
setting  all  to  rights  j  and  our  poet,  in  the 
management  of  his  moral,  is  certainly  superior 
to  his  great  ancient  predecessors.  The  moral 
of  their  fables,  if  any  they  have,  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  main  body  of  the  work,  that  in  en- 
deavouring to  unravel  it,  we  should  tear  the 
whole.  Our  author  has  very  properly  preserved 
his,  whole  and  entire,  for  the  end  of  his  poem, 
where  he  completes  his  main  design,  the  refor- 
mation of  his  hero,  thus: 

And  vow'd  he'd  steal  no  more. 
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Having,  in  the  couFse  of  his  work,  shewn  the 
bad  effects  arising  from  theft,  he  evidently  means 
this  last  moral  reflection,  to  operate  with  his 
readers  as  a  gentle  and  polite  dissuasive  frpm 
stealing ; 

The  Knave  of  Hearts 
Brought  back  those  tarts, 
And  vow'd  he'd  steal  no  more ! 

Thus  have  I  industriously  gone  through  the 
several  parts  of  this  wonderful  work  ;  and  clearly 
proved  it,  in  every  one  of  these  parts,  and  in 
all  of  them  together,  to  be  a  due  and  proper 
epic  poem ;  and  to  have  as  good  a  right  to  tliat 
title,  from  its  adherence  to  prescribed  rules,  as 
any  of  the  celebrated  master-pieces  of  antiquity. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  again  lamenting,  that 
by  not  knowing  the  name  of  the  auihor.  I  am 
unable  to  twine  our  laurels  together ;  and  to 
transmit  to  posterity  the  mingled  praises  of 
genius  and  judgment,  of  the  poet  and  liis  com- 
mentator. 

Having  some  space  left  in  this  paper,  I  will 
now,  with  the  permission  of  my  readers  of  the 
great  world,  address  myself  more  particularly 
to  my  fellow-citizens. 

To  them,  the  essay  which  I  have  here  pre- 
sented,  will,    I    flatter    myself,   be   peculiarly 

12 
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serviceable  at  this  time  ;  and  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  an  attentive  perusal  of  it  to  all  of 
them  whose  muses  are  engaged  in  compositions 
of  the  epic  kind. — I  am  very  much  afraid  that  I 
may  run  into  the  error,  which  I  have  myself 
pointed  out,  of  becoming  too  local, — but 
where  it  is  evidently  intended  for  the  good  of 
my  fellow-citizens,  it  may,  I  hope,  be  now  and 
then  pardonable.  At  the  present  juncture,  as 
many  have  applied  for  my  assistance,  I  cannot 
find  in  my  heart  to  reflise  it  them.  Were  I  to 
attempt  fully  explaining,  w^iy,  at  the  present 
juncture,  I  fear  it  would  be  vain.  Would  it  not 
seem  incredible  to  the  ladies,  were  I  to  tell 
them,  that  the  period  approaches,  when  upwards 
of  a  hundred  epic  poems  will  be  exposed  to  the 
public  view,  most  of  them  nearly  of  equal  length 
and  many  of  them  nearly  of  equal  merit,  with 
the  one  which  I  have  here  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  illustrated  moreover  with  elegant  etchings, 
designed  either  as  hieroglyphical  explanations 
of  the  subject,  or  as  practical  puns  on  the  name 
of  the  author  ? — And  yet,  in  truth,  so  it  is, — and 
on  this  subject  I  wish  to  give  a  word  of  advice 
to  my  countrymen. 

Many  of  them  have  applied  to  me  by  letter, 
to  assist  them  with  designs  for  prefixing  to  tlieir 
poems }  and  this  I  sliculd  very  willingly  have 
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done,  had  those  gentlemen  been  kind  enough 
to  subscribe  their  real  names  to  their  requests : 
whereas,  all  that  I  have  received  have  been 
signed  Tom  Long,  Philosophus,  Philalethes,  and 
such  like.  I  have  therefore  been  prevented 
from  affording  them  the  assistance  I  wished; 
and  cannot  help  wondering,  that  the  gentlemen 
did  not  consider,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  provide  t}'pical  references  for  feigned  names; 
as,  for  ought  I  know,  the  person  who  signs  him- 
self Tom  Long  may  not  be  four  feet  high ; 
Philosophus  may  be  possessed  of  a  considerable 
share  of  folly  ;  and  Philalethes  may  be  as  arrant 
a  Har  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

It  may  not  however  be  useless  to  offer  some 
general  reflections  for  all  who  may  require  them. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that,  as  the  subject  of  their 
poems  is  the  Restoration,  many  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  may  choose  to  adorn  their  title-pages 
with  the  representation  of  his  majesty,  Charles 
the  Second,  escaping  the  vigilance  of  his  pur- 
suers in  the  Royal  Oak.  There  are  some  parti- 
cularities generally  observable  in  this  picture, 
which  I  shall  point  out  to  them,  lest  they  fall 
into  similar  errors.  Though  I  am  as  far  as  any 
other  Briton  can  be  from  wishing  to  "  curtail" 
his  majesty's  wig"  of  its  fair  proportion,"  yet  I 
have  sometimes  been  apt  to  think  it  rather  im- 
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proper,  to  make  the  wig,  as  is  usually  done,  of 
larger  dimensions  than  the  tree  in  which  it  and 
his  majesty  are  concealed.    It  is  a  rule  in  logic, 
and,  I  believe,  may  hold  good  in  most  other 
sciences,  that  "  omne  majus  continet  in  se  mi- 
nus," that,  "  every  thing  larger  can  hold  any 
thing  that  is  less,"  but  I  own,  I  never  heard 
the  contrary  advanced  or  defended  with  any 
plausible   arguments,   viz.   "  that  every    little 
thing  can  hold  one  larger."     I  therefore  hum- 
bly propose,  that  there  should  at  least  be  an 
edge  of  foliage  round  the  outskirts  of  the  said 
wig ;  and  that  its  curls  should  not  exceed  in 
number  the  leaves  of  the  tree.     There  is  also 
another  practice  almost  equally  prevalent,  of 
which  I  am  sceptic  enough  to  doubt  the  pro- 
priety.    I  own  I  cannot  think  it  conducive  to 
the  more  effectual  (jioncealment  of  his  majesty, 
that  there  should  be  three  regal  crowns  stuck 
on  three  different  branches  of  the  tree. 
Horace  says  indeed, 

Pictorlbus  atque  poeti's 


Quidllbet  audendi  semper  fuit  aequa  potestas. 

Pftinters  and  Poets  our  indulgence  claim, 
Their  daring  equal,  and  their  art  the  same. 

Francis. 

And  this  may  be  reckoned  a  very  allowable 
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poetical  licence  ;  in  as  much  as  it  lets  the  spec- 
tator into  the  secret,  "  who  is  in  the  tree.'*  But 
it  is  apt  to  make  him  at  the  same  time  throw  the 
accusation  of  negligence  and  want  of  penetra- 
tion on  the  three  dragoons,  who  are  usually- 
depicted  on  the  fore  ground,  cantering  along 
very  composedly  with  serene  countenances, 
erect  persons,  and  drawn  swords  very  little 
longer  than  themselves. 

The  Microcosm,  No.  12. 
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No.  CXIII. 


Usus, 


Quern  pence  arbitrium  est,  et  jus,  et  norma  loqiiendi. 

HORAT, 

Use  is  the  judge,  the  law,  and  rale  of  speech. 


It  is  a  favourite  amusement  with  mcj  and  one 
of  which,  in  the  present  paper,  I  shall  invite  my 
readers  to  participate,  to  adopt  a  maxim  esta- 
blished in  any  single  instance,  to  trace  its  in^ 
fluencc  where  it  has  operated  undiscovered,  to 
examine  the  secret  springs  by  which  it  has 
worked,  and  the  causes  which  have  contributed 
to  their  concealment.  In  the  course  of  this 
pursuit,  I  may  boast,  that  there  is  scarce  one  of 
these  miniatures  of  experience  and  observation, 
from  the  moral  maxims  of  Grecian  philosophy^ 
to  the  prudential  apophthegms  of  Poor  Robin, 
which  has  not  been  successively  the  object  of 
my  observation  and  discussion.  I  am,  however, 
aware,  that  in  my  opinion  of  their  importance, 
I  may  perhaps  be  singular. 

That  "  life  is  short,"  that  "  the  generality  of 
mankind  are  vicious,'*  seem  ideas  that  might 
have  suggested  themselves  to  a  mind  undistin- 
guished for  peculiar  sagacity,  or  an  uncommon 
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share  of  experience.  But  to  carry  farther  the 
former  of  these  maxims,  and  to  consider,  that 
life  is  short,  when  compared  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  its  business  and  the  variety  of  rt&  pur- 
suits J  that  it  is  too  much  so  for  the  purposes  of 
honour  and  ambition ;  that  to  draw  a  conclusion 
from  the  attempts  of  men,  we  should  imagine  it 
longer  ;  is  an  observation  not  so  entirely  un- 
worthy of  a  philosopher ;  and,  by  pursuing  tlie 
latter  of  these  thoughts,  though,  on  the  first 
view,  it  may  not  appear  the  result  of  any  extra- 
ordinary observation,  it  may  be  found,  on  a  nar- 
rower inspection,  to  convey  a  strong  argument 
of  tlie  impropriety  of  popular  government. 

The  scrap  of  Latin  which,  in  conformity  to 
established  precedent,  is  prefixed  to  my  paper, 
exhibits  an  example  of  the  influence  of  fashion 
beyond  those  limits  which  are  usually  assigned 
to  its  prerogative.  For,  were  we  to  accept  the 
definition  of  it  the  most  ur,ually  accepted,  we 
should  consider  it  only  as  the  director  of  diver- 
sion and  dress  ;  of  unmeaning  compliment,  and 
unsocial  intim.acy.  And,  however  evidently  mis- 
taken such  an  opinion  might  appear,  we  must 
look  for  its  source  in  one  of  the  most  prevailing 
principle  i  of  the  human  mind  ;  a  principle  (the 
excess  of  which  we  stigmatise  by  the  name  of 
pedantry)  of  deducing  the  illustrations  of  every 
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subject  of  inquiry  from  the  more  immediate 
objects  of  our  own  pursuits,  and  circumscribing 
its  bounds  within  the  limits  of  our  o^m  obser- 
vation. On  the  contrary,  we  shall  find,  that  all 
our  attempts  to  prescribe  bounds  to  the  activity 
of  this  so  powerful  agent  will  end  only  in  sur- 
prise at  the  extent  of  its  authority ;  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  universality  of  its  influence.  Its 
claim  to  an  undisputed  empire  over  language 
is  asserted  by  the  author  from  whom  I  have 
taken  the  motto  of  this  paper ;  M-ith  what  jus- 
tice, the  testimony  of  a  succeeding  age  may 
declare  ;  when  a  Caesar  who  made  and  unmade 
the  laws  of  the  world  at  his  pleasure,  found  the 
smallest  innovation  in  language  beyond  the  ut- 
most limits  of  arbitrary  power.  Nothing  indeed 
but  the  highest  vanity,  nourished  by  the  gross- 
est adulation,  an  idea  of  the  infinitude  of  so- 
vereign authority,  and  servile  obedience,  could 
have  given  birth  to  such  an  attempt. 

However  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  that,  in  a 
matter  of  judgment  and  taste,  the  vague  ar- 
bitration of  individuals  should  be  preferable  to 
the  absolute  decision  of  a  learned  body;  yet 
the  imbecility  so  evident  in  the  language  of  a 
neighbouring  nation,  and  so  ui?doubtedly  the 
effect  of  establishing  such  a  court  of  criticism, 
leaves  us  little  reason  to  regret,  that  language^ 
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"With  US,  is  so  entirely  the  child  of  chance  and 
custom. — The  first  prize  of  rhetoric  given  to  a 
woman,  was  a  bad  omen  to  the  future  endea- 
vours of  the  French  academy. 

To  omit  the  innumerable  inconveniences  at- 
tending on  every  attempt  to  regulate  language; 
to  judge  of  the  possible  success  of  such  an  at- 
tempt, from  the  abstracted  probability  alone, 
were  to  declare  it  impossible.  A  multitude  of 
tircumstances,  equally  unforeseen  and  unavoid- 
able, must  concur  to  the  formation  of  a  lan- 
guage. An  improvement,  or  corruption,  of 
manners  ;  the  reduction  of  a  foreign  enemy ;  or 
an  invasion  from  abroad,  are  circumstances  that 
ultimately,  or  immediately,  tend  to  produce 
some  change  in  the  language  of  a  people.  And 
even  of  these,  the  most  feeble  agents  have  been 
found  more  efficacious,  than  the  joint  opera- 
tions of  power  and  policy. 

The  conquests  of  this  nation  on  the  conti- 
nent contributed  more,  perhaps,  to  the  natural- 
isation of  the  French  language  amongst  us, 
than  the  Norman  invasion,  and  its  attendant 
consequences,  the  necessity  laid  on  every  indi- 
vidual to  acquire  the  use  of  that  tongue  in 
which  all  cases  of  property  were  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  numberless  disadvantages  and 
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restrictions  imposed  on  the  study  ot  the  native 
language. 

At  a  time  when  measures  so  seemingly  de- 
cisive proved  ineffectual,  it  may  be  curious  to 
observe  the  agency  of  others,  apparently  foreign 
from  any  connection  with  the  improvement  or 
alteration  of  our  language.  The  residence  of 
our  nobility  in  the  conquered  provinces  of 
France,  tiie  continual  wars  maintained  against 
that  nation,  making  the  study  of  their  language 
an  indispensable  qualification  in  all  who  aspired 
to  civil  or  military  dignities,  unavoidably 
brought  on  a  change  in  our  OMm.  The  accusa- 
tion, therefore,  of  a  learned  etymologist,  against 
Chaucer,  of  introducing  into  our  language, 
"  integra  verborum  plaustra,"  —  "whole  cart- 
loads of  words,"  however  elegant  in  expression, 
is  false  in  foundation.  The  language  of  Chau- 
cer's poetry  is  that  of  the  court  in  which  he 
lived  ;  and  that  it  was  not,  no  probable  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawai,  from  any  difference  of  style 
in  this  author's  contemporaries.  In  those  who 
writ  under  the  same  advantages,  no  such  differ- 
ence is  observable ;  and  those  who  were  ex- 
cluded from  them,  laboured  under  extreme  dis- 
advantages,  from  the  variations  of  vernacular 
language,  and  the  diversity  of  provincial  dia- 
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led  ;  which,  as  they  have  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure ceased  to  exist,  may,  together  with  their 
primary  causes,  furnish  a  subject  for  curious 
inquiry. 

It  appears  from  the  concurrence  of  several 
ingenious  antiquaries,  as  well  as  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Caxton,  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  that 
the  English  language  was,  in  his  time,  diver- 
sified by  innumerable  provincial  peculiarities. 
He  mentions  his  own  choice  of  the  Kentish 
dialect,  and  the  success  that  attended  it.  The 
language  of  Chaucer's  poetry  is  frequently  more 
intelligible  to  a  modern  reader,  than  that  of 
such  of  his  successors  as  employed  themselves 
on  popular  subjects.  Gawin  Douglas,  a  poetical 
translator  of  Virgil,  is  now,  owing  to  the  use  of 
a  northern  dialect,  though  a  near  contemporary 
of  Spenser's,  almost  unintelligible. 

After  establishing  the  existence  of  a  fact,  the 
beaten  track  of  transition  will  naturally  lead  us 
to  a  consideration  of  its  causes.  Among  the 
first  effects  produced  by  an  extension  of  empire, 
may  be  reckoned  a  barbarous  peculiarity  of 
language,  in  the  provinces  the  most  remote 
from  the  seat  of  learning  and  refinement.  Livy 
is  said  to  have  had  his  Patavinity ;  and  Clau- 
dian  is  accused  of  barbarisms,  the  consequence 
of  his  education  in  a  distant  province.     A  dilf- 
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cnlty  of  conveyance,  a  stagnation  of  commer- 
cial intercourse,  will  produce  the  same  eftects 
with  too  wide  extension  of  empire  ;  and  are  as 
effectual  a  barrier  against  a  mixture  of  idioms 
and  dialect,  as,  in  a  more  civilised  state,  the 
utmost  distance  of  situation  between  the  most 
remote  provinces. 

To  causes  seemingly  so  unconnected  with 
the  situation  of  language,  must  we  attribute  the 
barbarity  of  our  own  during  so  many  centuries  ; 
and  those  which  contributed  to  its  refinement, 
may,  at  first  sight,  probably,  seem  equally  fo^ 
reign  to  that  effect.  No  nation,  perhaps,  con- 
tributed less  to  the  revival  of  literature,  than 
our  own ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, secured  it  from  that  torrent  of  pedantry 
which  overwhelmed  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
ignorance  of  our  ancestors  kept  them  unac- 
quainted with  the  ancients,  except  through  the 
medium  of  a  French  translation.  The  first  lar 
bours  of  the  English  press  brought  to  light  the 
productions  of  English  literature,  which,  how 
rude  and  barbarous  soever,  were  not  confined 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  scholar,  or  the  librae 
ries  of  the  learned,  but,  dispersed  throughout 
the  nation,  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  all, 
disseminated  a  general  taste  for  literature,  and 
gave  a  slow,  gradual  polish  to  our  language : 
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while  in  every  other  nation  of  Europe,  the  con- 
ceits of  commentators,  and  writers  of  a  similar 
stamp,  whose  highest  ambition  it  was  to  add  a 
Latin  termination  to  a  High-Dutch  name,  came 
into  the  world,  covered  with  ill-sorted  shreds  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil ;  like  the  evil  spirits,  which 
have  been  said  to  animate  a  cast-off  carcass, 
previous  to  their  ascension  to  the  regions  of 
light. 

The  Microcosm,  No.  16,  March  5,  1TS7. 

Though  the  writer  of  this  essa}'^  seem  strong!)'  averse  to 
the  establishment  of  an  academy  for  the  cultivation  of  our 
language,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  several  literary  cha- 
racters of  great  eminence  have  augured  well  of  such  an  insti- 
tution ;  neither  do  we  want  an  advocate  for  these  societies  in 
the  class  of  our  Essayists.  In  a  work  entitled  *'  Periodix^al 
Essays,"  and  which  commenced  its  course  in  December  1 780, 
No.  10  is  devoted  to  the  recommendation  and  defence  of 
such  a  plan.  Speaking  of  the  academies  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain,  the  author  thus  proceeds : 

"  Yet  the  English  nation,  the  successful  rival  of  all  these 
in  every  other  branch  of  literature,  has  net  taken  even  one 
step  towards  the  establishment  of  this  very  necessary  founda- 
tion, the  basis  on  which  all  its  claims  to  literar}'  merit  must 
be  erected,  the  medium  through  which  they  must  be  con- 
veyed. If  we  have  authors  who  have  written  with  purity,  it 
is  their  private  merit,  arising  wholly  from  the  perspicuity  of 
their  own  ideas,  and  from  the  attention  they  have  given  to 
that  which  others  have  deemed  unv/orthy  their  regard.  The 
large  number  of  authors  who  have  displayed  both  knowledge 
and  ingenuity  in  the  several  subjects  which  they  have  treated, 
together  with  the  most  scandalous  deficienc}'  in  everj'^  rule  of 
grammar,  M-ill  abundantly  justify  this  last  assertion,  and,  at 
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the  same  time,  prove,  that  in  purity  of  style  we  really  are  in- 
ferior to  every  other  literary  nation — perhaps  we  are  the  only 
one,  in  which  publications,  faulty  in  almost  eveiy  page,  dis- 
grace us  daily.  The  modem  French  authors  {the bad  ones  are 
meant,  the  good  are  out  of  the  question )  utter  the  effusions  of 
their  nothingness  in  correct,  the  Italians  in  highly-modulated 
periods,  and  dare  not  to  publish  even  nonseitse  that  is  not 
grammatical ;  while  the  Englishman  of  genius  blushes  not  to 
deliver  the  dictates  of  good  sense  in  a  dialect  of  barbarism. 
This  rooted  evil  appears  to  be  derived  from  tv.o  causes  :  the 
one,  that  our  language,  naturally,  as  all  foreigners  have  com- 
plained, and  as  all  writers  must  be  sensible,  is  very  irregular : 
the  other,  that  we  have  yielded  to  the  misfortune,  as  it  were, 
without  resistance  ;  that  we  have  never  attempted  to  reduce 
or  expunge  the  irregularities  of  which  we  complain,  nor  to 
analyse  and  fix  those  elements  of  grammar,  which  might  in- 
troduce a  degree  of  method,  and  form  a  real  standard  of  pro- 
priety. If  v/e  have  a  dictionary  that  does  not  disgrace  us,  we 
owe  it  wholly  to  the  wonderfully  laborious  and  extensive 
genius  of  a  single  person.  Its  merits  are  truly  great ;  consi- 
dered as  the  composition  of  an  individual,  astonishing.  But 
had  this  man  contributed  the  large  produce  of  his  own  la- 
bours, and  yet  been  the  conductor  only,  not  the  sole  coiji- 
piler  of  the  work, — had  every  other  man  of  literature  united 
his  researches,  can  there  be  a  doubt  but  that  this  dictionary 
would  have  been  more  accurate,  more  extensive,  and  more 
complete  ? 

"  As  every  project  is  liable  to  opposition,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  mention  such  reasons  as  may  naturally  be  urged 
against  it,  and  to  attempt  to  answer  them.  Some  have  ob- 
jected against  the  French  academy,  that  by  too  great  atten- 
tion to  the  refinement  of  their  language,  they  have  deprived 
it  of  energy ;  whence  an  argument  is  brouglit  against  an  esta- 
blishment of  the  like  nature  in  England.  But  we  have  little 
danger  o  that  sort  to  apprehend,  from  the  infl£xibility  and 
natural  harshness  of  our  language.  It  is  the  quality  of  metals 
in  general  to  become  brittle  as  you  attempt  to  purify  tliem. 
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but  iron  is  most  malleable  as  it  approaches  to  fusion.  A 
learned  writer  of  very  extensive  abilities,  in  his  Rudiments  of 
English  Grammar,  has  given  his  opinion,  '  that  a  public  aca- 
demy, invested  with  authorit)'  to  ascertain  the  use  of  words, 
is  unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  a  free  nation.'  How  far  a  li- 
beral mind  may  feel  itself  oppressed  by  rules  drawn  from  the 
information  and  experience  of  others  ;  or  how  far  a  wanton 
and  capricious  opposition  to  that  which  is  right,  may  consti- 
tute freedom,  we  do  not  determine.  If  the  import  of  terms 
be  not  ascertained  and  settled  by  the  intelligent  part  of  man- 
kind, how  shall  we  distinguish  the  principles  of  action  ? 

**  Let  it  be  again  observed,  that  both  the  structure  and 
modulation  of  other  languages  have  been  improved  by  a  plan 
of  this  nature.  Why  then  should  we,  who  do  not,  in  general, 
require  the  incitement  of  successful  example,  reflise  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  like  advantage  ?  It  will  not  in  these  days  be 
contended,  that  the  influence  of  a  minister  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  formation  of  such  a  society ;  or  that  any  pa- 
tronage is  wanting  to  a  set  of  gentlemen  and  scholars  of  this 
country,  who  choose  to  unite  in  any  liberal  undertaking ;  anfl 
well  it  is,  that  such  is  our  privilege.  The  royal  protectioa 
has  been  bounteously  extended,  both  to  societies  of  art,  and 
to  individuals  who  have  cultivated  science;  and  the  sovereign's 
name  would  be  a  sanction  and  an  ornament  to  an  English 
academy.  But  if  that  name  were  denied,  and  some  titled 
patron  were  requisite,  whom  should  we  address  ?  What  power- 
ful name  of  the  present  age  shall  be  celebrated  to  posterity, 
for  the  pure  love  of  letters  ? 

"  But  this  patronage  is  unnecessary  ;  for  power  without 
abilities  cannot  secure  respect, — whereas  there  are  now  living 
many  persons,  in  private  situations,  whose  united  efforts  would 
soon  discover  and  reform  what  is  faulty  in  the  structure  of 
our  language,  and  reduce  our  idioms,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
a  grammatical  standard,  without  impairing  their  energy ; 
whose  censure  would  expunge  error,  whose  judgment  would 
remove  scruple,  and  whose  approbation  would  confirm  that 
which  is  right.    Societies  for  improvement  in  the  arts,  mecha- 
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nics,  and  agriculture,  have  lately  been  established,  and  flou- 
rish under  the  influence  of  some  propitious  genius  ;  why  thea 
should  those  who  wish  to  cultivate  their  native  tongue,  yield 
to  despair,  without  exertion,  or  forebode  mischanee  with  pros* 
perous  oraen«  ?  '* 
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Ko.  CXIV. 

XaJei)  EV  oioTriXft.',  o^'  aXi;  a.:aZlQ>y)(iy  uJxv, 
KaXiv,  TJsXE&a'ov,  Ti  ?e  t£  ■srvoja;  Jovias-f 
Xla.VTiitiiy  aVE,ui»'.,  Xai  T£  C;u£i  ov^Ei  Xffzai;' 
'EXS'ay   X''£^a7r;H!jav6/ttOf,  (Tvm  'Ka.i'Ka.iri  woXXr, 

HoM,  It. 

Ai  the  young  olive  in  some  sylvan  scene, 
Crown'd  by  fresh  fountains  with  eternal  green. 
Lifts  the  gay  head,  in  snowy  flow'rets  fair. 
And  plays  and  dances  to  the  gentle  air  ; 
When  lo!  a  whirlwind  from  high  heav'u  invades 
The  tender  plant,  and  withers  all  its  shades  ; 
it  lies  uprooted  in  its  genial  bed, 
A  lovely  ruin,  now  defac'd  aud  dead. 

Pope. 


It  is  an  observation  founded  on  a  general  survey 
of  mankind,  and  which  I  am  afraid  a  closer  in- 
spection would  not  controvert,  that  one  half  of 
the  w^orld  knows  not  how  the  other  exists. 
This,  however,  might  in  part  be  attributed  to  the 
insufficiency  of  human  nature,  were  it  not  a 
melancholy  truth,  that  their  negligence,  in  this 
point,  is  equal  to  their  ignorance.  Nursed  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  the  son  of  fortune,  whose 
budding  hopes  have  never  been  nipped  by  the 
blast  of  adversity,  turns  his  eyes  with  contemp- 
tuous disgust  from  the  cheerless  scenes  of  penury 
K  2 
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and  distress,  to  the  dazzling  glare,  which,  under 
pretence  of  lulling  sorrow,  stares  reflection  out 
of  countenance,  and  convicts  reason  of  Cynicism 
by  the  specious  appearance  of  indulging  harm- 
less gaiety.  The  listless  apathist,  becalmed  in 
his  own  insensibility,  looks  with  a  vacant  eye 
on  the  terrors  of  conflicting  passion  ;  or,  as  the 
utmost  exertion  of  his  pity,  endeavours  to  allay 
the  storm  of  a  weak  but  generous  mind,  with 
the  dictatorial  precepts  of  a  closeted  philoso- 
pher. 

Those  of  the  above  description  I  warn  to  pro- 
ceed no  farther  in  this  paper.  To  the  feeling, 
and,  in  this  community,  I  should  hope,  the  major 
part  of  my  readers,  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing story  will  carry  with  it  a  suflicient  apology. 

The  father  of  Frederic  having,  from  an  early 
pique,  secluded  himself  from  mankind,  devoted 
an  ample  fortune  to  his  family,  his  stables,  and 
his  cellar,  in  the  extremity  of  Somersetshire. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  morose,  saturnine  tem- 
per, which  a  considerable  quantity  of  port,  re- 
gularly discussed  after  dinner  for  a  continuance 
of  thirty  years,  had  not  a  little  contributed  to 
heighten.  The  usual  companion  of  his  lei- 
sure hours  was  the  parish  attorney,  a  supple 
knave,  wlio,  as  occasion  served,  could  rail  at  the 
limes,  praise  the  wine,  take  snuif,  or  ring  for 
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t'other  bottle.  Argument,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose, would  not  have  beguiled  many  hours  with 
such  a  duumvirate ;  but  the  squire  was  too 
distrustful  of  any  thing  human  to  be  circum- 
vented in  the  common  way ;  and  his  Achates 
too  much  a  master  of  arts  to  attempt  it. 

By  a  feint,  therefore,  at  the  first,  of  opposition, 
and,  at  every  convenient  opportunity,  of  convic- 
tion, he  frequently  flattered  this  petty  tyrant 
more  agreeably,  and  sometimes  allured  him  to 
his  own  opinion.  The  subject  of  his  eldest  son*s 
education  was  long  on  the  tapis ;  the  squire 
being  too  much  of  a  misanthrope  to  relish  the 
idea  of  a  public  school,  and  the  lawyer  too 
jealous  of  the  boy's  growing  influence,  not  to 
wish  so  powerful  an  obstacle  removed.  At 
length,  however,  by  a  more  than  usual  exertion 
of  artifice,  he  wheedled  the  old  gentleman  out 
of  his  prejudices,  and,  at  ten  years  of  age,  Fre- 
deric was  sent  to  Eton.  Even  at  this  early 
period  the  natural  warmth  of  his  disposition  had 
began  to  display  itself.  Open,  candid,  and 
generous,  his  heart  was  the  constant  companion 
of  his  hand,  and  his  tongue  the  artless  index  of 
his  mind.  As  his  ideas  expanded,  his  virtues 
seemed  to  acquire  a  larger  scope  ;  and  the  un- 
suspecting generosity  which  had  before  induced 
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him  heedlessly  "to  deposit  his  joys  and  griefs 
with  every  stranger,  to  have  been  matured  into 
a  warm  philanthropic  benevolence  for  human 
nature,  and  a  romantic  attachment  to  the  few 
who  were  the  more  immediate  objects  of  his 
affection.  Exposed  alike  to  the  attacks  of  all 
the  generous  passions,  the  impetuous  sallies  of 
his  temper  were  as  easily  suppressed  as  excited. 
Jealous,  in  the  extreme,  of  obligations,  and 
keenly  sensitive  in  any  point  which  appealed  to 
his  honour  or  compassion,  he  was  always  a 
stranger  to  the  calm  serenity  of  a  virtuous  mind, 
and  ultimately  overwhelmed  by  those  feelings 
which  are  so  often  the  pleasing  cause  of  a 
luxuriant  imagination. 

To  these  qualifications  of  the  heart,  Frederic 
added  the  endowments  of  an  elegant  fancy ; 
often  indeed  too  impatient  of  the  necessary  re- 
strictions of  art,  but  naturally  corrected  by  so 
pure  a  taste,  as  to  enable  him  to  discern,  with 
admirable  perspicuity,  the  limits  of  true  and 
fake  beauty ;  and  those  of  his  classical  com- 
positions which  peculiarly  struck  his  ideas, 
united  that  vivid,  energetic  glow  of  thought 
which  true  genius  alone  can  conceive,  to  a 
simple  chastity  of  expression  which  only  correct 
judgment  can  define.     As  an  agreeable  polish 
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to  SO  much  intrinsic  merit,  his  countenance  was 
lively  and  animated,  his  figure  genteel,  and  his 
manners  engaging. 

In  human  as  in  inanimate  nature,  similar 
qualities  will  have  a  mutual  attraction.  By 
directing  our  thoughts  to  the  same  objects  ;  by 
viewing  each  other's  ideas  with  a  sympathetic 
benevolence  ;  nay  even  by  those  friendly  con- 
tests, which,  in  the  most  perfect  unanimity  of 
opinion,  the  digressive  sallies  of  enthusiasm 
sometimes  give  rise  to,  but  which  tend  only  to 
diversify  the  calm  of  universal  concurrence,  we 
Insensibly  glide  into  that  intimate  harmony, 
without  which  society  is  but  a  state  of  armed 
neutrality,  little  superior  to  the  open  warfare  of 
savage  nature.  By  each  of  these  ties  was  a 
romantic  friendship  cemented  between  Frederic 
and  Edmond  ;  their  sentiments  and  inclinations 
mutually  led  them  to  a  tender  regard  for  each 
other's  virtues.  And  as  they  were  equally 
blessed  with  all  external  contingencies  towards 
happiness  in  future,  they  looked  forward  with 
satisfaction  to  the  scene  of  active  life,  which 
seemed  to  invite  them  to  the  honourable  exer- 
tion of  their  abilities. 

Bat,  alas  !  so  fair  a  morning  was  overcast  in 
its  dawn.  Frederic's  virtues,  which,  though  they 
could  not  have  prolonged  his  existence,  might 
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at  least  have  entitled  him  to  a  calm  resignation 
of  his  breath,  and  the  sublime  satisfaction  of  a 
tranquil  mind  in  the  awfid  moment  of  dissolu- 
tion, were  blasted  by  the  artful  insinuations  of 
a  villain.  The  worthy  perpetrator  of  this  pre- 
cious piece  of  villany  had,  by  magnifying 
puerile  foibles  into  the  premeditated  depra- 
vities of  a  black  heart,  at  length  so  estranged 
the  affection  of  his  father,  as  to  prevail  on  him 
to  make  a  will  entirely  in  his  own  favour ;  and 
the  first  notice  of  his  displeasure  was  conveyed 
to  Frederic  by  the  executor,  some  days  after  his 
death. 

Melancholy,  to  a  soft  and  lively  mind,  is  at 
first  an  unwelcome  stranger;  the  propensity  to 
indulge  its  sensations  is  strongly  engrafted  in 
our  natures,  and  we  feel  our  own  weakness 
though  we  cannot  overcome  it.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Frederic  called  to  mind  every  consolatory 
precept  which  philosophy  can  so  well  suggest, 
but  human  nature  so  ill  practise,  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  he  began  to  lose  his  relish  for  society, 
and  even  to  avoid  the  company  of  a  friend,  to 
whom  he  could  now  look  on  his  attachment  in 
no  other  light  than  as  a  burden.  The  quick 
jealousy  of  Edmond  did  not  let  this  alteration 
pass  unobserved.  He  endeavoured,  by  an  in- 
creased attention,  to  dispel  the  cloud  he  per- 
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ceived  lowering  on  his  friend's  spirits;  but  in 
vain.  Resolved,  therefore,  by  one  effort,  to  re- 
quest that  confidence  which  his  esteem  taught 
him  he  was  entitled  to,  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  communicating  one  day  his  observations,  and 
complaining  of  that  reserve  which  had  before 
been  a  stranger  to  their  intercourse.  Frederic 
felt  this  reproach,  and  resolved  to  sacrifice  his 
owm  feelings  to  those  of  his  friend.  "  Edmond 
(said  he),  hitherto  we  have  lived  together  in  the 
most  uninterrupted  union ;  that  w^e  might  have 
died  as  we  have  lived,  was  the  fondest  hope 
my  imagination  ever  cherished;  that  hope  is 
blasted.  Whatever  may  have  dictated  this  let- 
ter, I  am  guiltless  of  ha\ing  given  the  most  tri- 
vial occasion  for  it.'*  Edmond  read  the  letter 
with  that  mixed  emotion  which  a  good  mind 
feels  at  the  calamity  of  a  friend,  and  the  prospect 
of  relieving  it.  "  My  friend  (he  replied),  what 
delicacy  would  otherwise  have  prevented  me 
from  pressing,  your  candour  has  forced  from  me; 
need  I  tell  you,  that  providence  has  furnished 
me  with  ample  means  for  our  mutual  happiness  ? 
Despise,  Mobile  I  liave  a  hand  to  serve  you,  the 
frowns  of  fortune  ;  and  if  that  should  fail,  let  us 
encounter  poverty  together,  and  die,  as  we  have 
lived,  united." — "  No,  Edmond,  my  pride  for- 
bids me  to  live  a  dependant  even  on  your  gene- 
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rosity ;  my  misery  shall  never  be  a  burden  to 
you.  The  wide  world  is  before  me;  my  life 
has  not  been  so  blackened  with  guilt,  but  I  shall 
somewhere  find  an  asylum,  feowever  wretched, 
to  exchange  a  miserable  existence  for  a  tranquil 
dissolution :  may  you  run  that  race  of  glory 
which  is  denied  to  me ;  and  may  the  recollection 
of  your  lost  friend  sometimes  diffuse  a  pleasing 
melancholy  over  the  moment  of  reflection,  but 
never,  never  embitter  that  uninterrupted  felicity, 
which  your  virtues  are  so  amply  entitled  to !" 
Edmond  had  scarce  strength  to  urge  his  request, 
till  Frederic,  foreseeing  that  the  execution  of 
his  gloomy  purpose  might  be  prevented  by  the 
jealous  vigilance  of  his  friend,  appeared  by  de- 
grees to  soften  into  compliance,  and  relieved 
his  anxiety  by  a  m.omicntary  affectation  of  tran- 
quillity. He  v/as  scarce,  however,  retired  to  his 
chamber,  when,  having  directed  a  small  note  to 
Edmond,  he  threw  himseif  into  a  chaise,  and  ar- 
rived, late  in  the  evening,  in  the  metropolis. 
Regardless  of  the  objects  around  him,  and  solely 
enveloped  in  the  contemplation  of  the  scene  he 
had  just  quitted,  he  threw  himself  on  a  bed  in 
the  inn  at  which  he  alighted ;  and  with  partial 
dozes,  which  only  served  to  render  his  situation 
more  horrible,  he  reflected  on  his  miseries  till 
morning.     As  soon  as  it  was  light  he  determined 
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to  hire  a  lodging  in  some  obscure  part  of  the 
town,  "where  he  might  elude  the  prying  genero- 
sity of  his  friend,  and  endeavour  to  protract  a 
miserable  existence,  which  an  enlhusiastic  sense 
of  religion  ?^<:^r!e  prevented  him  from  sacrificing 
to  despair.     For  this  purpose  he  fixed  on  a  mi- 
serable garret,  in  those  gloomy  regions  at  sight 
of  which  even  adversity  recoils  ;  here,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  books  which  he  had  brou2:ht 
with  him  for  the  purpose,  he  endeavoured  to 
beguile  that  hollow  misery  which  continually 
preyed  on  his  vitals ;  and,  that  no  neglect  of 
religious  duty  might   embitter  his  reflections, 
determined  to  apply  himself  to  some  means  of 
supporting  life.     Still,  therefore,  cherishing  the 
idea  of  independence,  however  wretched,    he 
determined  to  enlist  himself  among  a  tribe  of 
translators  employed  by  an  eminent  bookseller; 
vainly  hoping  that,  while  he  earned  his  misera- 
ble pittance  by  a  return  of  labour,  the  obliga- 
tion would  be   considered  as  mutual.     But  he 
soon  found  that  there  is  not  so  abject  a  slave  as 
a  hireling  scribbler,  nor  so  tyrannical  a  de-pot 
as  an  illiterate  churl,  who  pays  for  learning  and 
potatoes  with  the  same  remorseless  stupidity. 

The  imperious  arrogance  of  this  bashaw,  and 
the  gross  adulation  and  vulgar  merriment  of  his 
fellow  servants,  was  little  suited  to  tlie  proud 
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sensibility  of  Frederic.  He  endured,  however, 
the  insults  of  the  one  and  jests  of  the  others, 
till  a  fever,  brought  on  by  his  continual  agitation 
of  spirits,  actually  deprived  him  of  this  means 
of  earning  a  subsistence,  and  stretched  him  on 
his  truckle  bed  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  famine, 
indigence,  disease,  and  despair. 

In  the  mean  time,  Edmond,  whose  violent 
affliction  for  the  departure  of  his  friend,  had,  for 
some  time,  reduced  his  life  to  a  precarious  situa- 
tion, as  soon  as  he  found  his  health  in  some 
degree  re-established,  detemined  to  abandon  a 
spot  which  only  presented  to  his  mind  a  gloomy 
recollection  of  the  days  that  were  gone,  and  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  liis  friend.  Having  ac- 
cordingly laid  the  circumstances  before  his 
father,  he  obtained  a  full  permission  to  gratify 
his  inclination.  He  repaired  to  London,  as 
supposing  Frederic  would  abscond  to  some 
obscure  spot  of  a  labyrinth  in  which  he  was 
most  likely  to  be  effectually  concealed. 

After  a  fortnight's  search,  when  a  settled  gloom 
had  begun  to  throw  a  damp  on  all  his  hopes  of 
success,  happening  one  day  to  enter  the  shop 
of  Frederic's  late  employer,  he  overheard  the 
literary  monarch  enforcing  his  daily  rebuke 
with  sundry  oaths  and  ejaculations;  and,  among 
other  particulars,  bitterly  complaining  of  the 
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absence  of  the  pale  dismal  young  man,  who 
had  lately  enlisted  in  his  service.  The  descrip- 
tion immediately  figured  to  his  imagination 
his  dejected  friend ; — tremblingly  alive  with  this 
idea,  he  eagerly  inquired  his  lodging,  deter- 
mining immediately  to  satisfy  the  fearful  curio- 
sity which  his  late  absence  had  inspired.  His 
first  emotions  a  little  subsided,  he  resolved  pre- 
viously to  apply  for  medical  assistance ;  that  in 
case  of  any  urgent  necessity,  it  might  be  at  hand. 

For  this  purpose  he  visited  the  late  Dr. ; 

and  it  was  by  liis  advice,  that  he  determined  to 
spare  his  friend's  weak  and  exhausted  spirits  the 
agitation  of  a  sudden  interview. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  emotion  that 
Edmond  entered  a  a  dreary  hut,  whose  very  ap- 
pearance was  calculated  to  inspire  misery ;  it 
was  from  the  hag  who  owned  this  mansion  that 
he  learned,  that  her  lodger  had  for  some  time 
kept  his  bed ;  and  was  so  reduced  by  three  days* 
almost  total  abstinence,  as  to  be  frequently  de- 
prived of  understanding.  Shocked  as  he  was  at 
this  information,  he  saw  the  propriety  of  the 
physician's  advice  sufficiently  to  take  his  stand 
at  the  door  of  the  apartment,  in  order  to  watch 
the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  an  inter- 
A'iew. 

Frederic's  strength  had  been  lliat  evening  so 
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far  exhausted  by  a  preceding  delirium  as  to  af^ 
ford  him  for  a  short  time  the  viretched  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties.  He  was  kneehng,  with 
great  apparent  agony,  before  a  brble,  and  grasp- 
ing, with  a  convulsive  gripe,  the  foot  of  his  bed, 
as  if,  by  the  exertion  of  his  nei'\'es>  to  awaken  his 
fainting  soul  from  the  torpor  which  seemed  to 
be  gathering  on  it  at  every  interval  of  impas- 
sioned frenzy.  There  is,  in  solitary  misery,  a 
comfortless  horror  in  brooding  over  misfortunes, 
Nvhich  far  exceeds  the  cutting  pangs  we  feel 
when  those  we  love  are  involved  in  our  calami- 
ties. In  the  latter  situation  we  have  a  pleasing 
object  to  rest  the  external  sense  on  ;  and  the 
very  gratification  of  our  feelings,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, diffuses  a  tranquil  luxury  over  our 
sorrows  ;  in  the  former,  all  is  dark  and  com- 
fortless, and  a  gnawing  horror  perpetually 
suggests  ideas,  which  the  gangrened  imagination, 
while  it  trembles  to  nourish,  is  unable  to  resist 
the  indulgence  of  Such  was  the  situation  of 
Frederic,  when  the  recollection  of  the  past,  the 
horror  of  the  present,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
futuie,  drew  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul,"  Oh! 
that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  do\'e,  then  would  I 
fly  away  and  be  at  rest."  Edmond  could,  at 
this  ejaculation,  no  longer  contain  himself,  but 
rushing  into  the  room,  and  hanging  over  his 
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fainting  friend,  "  All  may  yet  be  well,"  said  he ; 
**  we  may  yet  live  to  renew  our  pleasures ;  to 
pursue  those  fond  projects  which  your  too 
delicate  generosity  has  so  cruelly  interrupted!" 
The  well-known  voice  sounded  on  Frederic's 
dying  senses,  and  recalled  a  momentary  exertion 
of  his  languid  spirit ;  "  Never,  never;  it  is  past! 
Oh!  Edmond,  it  is  past!"  then,  darting  a  look  of 
despairing  agony  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  "  My  God !  My  God  1  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  and,  sinking  into  the 
arms  of  his  friend,  groaned  out  his  soul,  and 
expired. 

MicRoscoSxM,  No.  19,  March  19,  1787. 
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No.  CXV. 


■  ■   -   Ncglectum  adhibere  clientein. 

JUVENAI. 

A  long  neglected  client  to  admit. 

Dryde-V. 


I  FEEL  myself  so  much  obliged  by  the  contmued 
notice  of  my  correspondents,  that  I  should  con- 
sider myself  as  highly  ungrateful,  if  I  did  not 
sometimes  leave  wholly  to  them  the  entertain- 
ment of  my  readers. 

'HS\  T^irriyt  xmi  MESH  ruv  siorivui/  $vo7v  A^ju,o!/jwi/  nv 
KOINHN     >i«Xco     a-TTOivurs    >cu^»a    xal    KPEITTON02 

EKji'^wi/  fxiT^^wg.  KAI  E2T1N  EKAOrH  TIS  THN  EN 
'EKATEPA  KPATISTON.  AIONTS.  Il;o)  STN©. 
Ty..  y.S, 

"  But  this  third,  and  middle  of  the  two  styles 
already  mentioned,  which,  from  want  of  a  better 
name,  I  call  the  common,  has  no  peculiar  dress 
of  its  own ;  but  is  composed  equally  of  both  the 
other,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  selection  of  the 
beauties  of  each." 

"  Sir, 
"  As  being   commendably  and  successfully 
engaged  in  the  same  track,  perhaps  you  will 
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accept  this  vindication  of  an  illustrious  pre- 
decessor in  the  province  of  a  periodical  essay- 
ist ;  the  inventor  of  that  happy  mode  of  impart- 
ing knowledge,  of  cultivating  taste,  and  of  re- 
commending virtue. 

"  I,  therefore,  make  use  of  the  medium  of 
your  paper,  to  entreat  the  public  clemency  in 
favour  of  an  author,  who,  though  more  than 
passable  for  his  day,  is  in  danger  of  being  ab- 
solutely eclipsed  by  the  transcendant  radiance 
of  these  modern  luminaries  ;  or,  to  speak  with 
antiquated  simplicity,  whose  supposed  purity  of 
style  is  falling  into  contempt,  from  a  compa- 
rison with  the  perfect  models  exhibited  by 
the  Johnsonian  school ;  though  of  that  school 
the  more  characteristic  merit,  perhaps,  be 
'  turgid  eloquence,'  expressed  in  a  style  which 
no  inferior  genius  could  harmonise  with  such 
eloquence  j  '  a  style  refined  to  a  degree  of 
immaculate  purity.'  You  see,  sir,  that  when 
deviating  into  the  silly  plainness  of  the  unpo- 
lished days  of  Anne,  I  exalt  my  phrase,  and  re- 
inforce my  style,  by  calling  in  auxiliaries  of  a 
nobler  port  and  gigantic  elevation  ;  auxiliaries, 
who,  by  the  union  of  incompatible  qualities, 
may,  consistently,  be  accounted  potent  beyond 
the  limits  of  possibihty.  But  till  a  perfect  uni- 
formity of  style  be  established  among  men,  till 

-      VOL.  Hi.  L 
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the  '  want  of  a  consecutive  series  of  senses,  in 
their  nature  collateral,  when  the  radical  idea 
branches  into  parallel  ramifications,*   shall   be 
tunefully  lamented  by  the  maidens,  and  signifi- 
cantly recited  by  the  lisping  babes,  the  rude 
and  the  ignorant,  in  their  advancement   to  a 
happier   cultivation,   may  be  permitted  to  in- 
dulge themselves  with  an  occasional  page  of 
Addison.     It  is   indeed    for    this    unfortunate 
writer,  that  I  dare  to  plead ;   notwithstanding 
he  is  convicted  of  two  such  faults  in  style  (if 
one  be  not  rather  of  the  sentiment),  as  would 
render  any  one  who  has  ^vritten  so  long  since, 
and  upon  such  subjects,  utterl}'^  unworthy  to  be 
read  :— ^'  feebleness  and  inanity.*      I  will  not 
say,  that  to  those  who  walk  on  stilts,   a  natural 
walk  may  appear  a  feeble  one  ;  or  that  where 
there  is  nothing  gross,  nothing  crowded,  nothing 
out  of  its  place,  the  medium  pure,  the  object  of 
aerial  brightness,  it  may  be  lost  to  some  in  the 
simplicity  of  its  own  light ;  like  the  sky  of  a 
summer's  evening,  T\-ithout  clouds  or  mist.     I 
w411   not  say  this,   because    it  must    occur  to 
critics  who  are  so  accomplished  as  to  see  Ad- 
dison so  far  beneath  them.     But  I  must  say 
something   respecting   the  '  middle  style,'    of 
which  he  is  ironically  accused.     For  the  formi- 
dable censor,   ex    cathedra,    thus  pronounces. 
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'  I  am  not  willing  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour 
implied  in  Johnson's  testimony,  that  his  prose 
is  the  model  of  tlie  middle  style ;  but  if  he  be 
but  a  mediocrist,  he  is  surely  not  a  subject  of 
imitation ;  it  being  a  rule,  that  of  examples,  the 
best  are  always  to  be  selected.' 

"  Now  here  I  must  move  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, '  for  that  in  the  record  there  is  manifest 
error,'  and  shall  contend,  with  certainty  of  suc- 
cess, that,  upon  the  face  of  the  indictment,  no 
crime  is  charged  ;   that  he  is,  perhaps,  tlie  only 
instance  in  our  virtuous  days,  of  a  person  in- 
dicted and    convicted    of  a   virtue.     But  the 
'middle  style,'    is  first  taken  as    synonymous 
with  *  the  middling  one,'  and  that  being  equi- 
valent to  indifferent,  low,  vulgar,  &c.  Addison 
is  concluded  to  have  been  thus  an  author  of  the 
middle  style.     But,  sir,  the  word  is  a  word  of 
good  fame  and  honourable  estimation.     It  shall 
not,  like   the  innocent   Quaker,    be   brought 
under  the  disgrace  of  prostitution,  because  ano- 
ther word  of  very  different  character  appears 
habited  like  it. 

"  If  I  were  to  call  my  witnesses  to  its  repu- 
tation, I  could  fill  the  court  with  the  first  lite- 
rary worthies,  from  Aristotle  to  Harris  of  Salis- 
bury. Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Longinus, 
Hermogenes,    Quintilian,    Cicero   himselfj   at 

L2 
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once  the  commender  and  the  great  example- 
are  perpetual  in   its    praise.    The  MEZH,    the 
KOINH  Ae^'k,  the  seqiiabile  et  temperatum  di- 
cendi   genus,  has  Homer,  Isocrates  in  his  best 
productions,  Demosthenes  in  parts  of  his  most 
finished    compositions,     Plato  in  a  variety  of 
beautiful  instances,    Xenophon  in  his  general 
character,  Virgil  and  Livy,  for   its  examples : 
it  is  placed  in  literature  as  the  golden  mean  in 
ethics;    the  virtue    between  the   extremes  of 
the  austere  and  the  luxuriant.     The   sons  of 
Eton,  those  who  have  been  formed  by  a  Bar- 
nard or  a  Foster,  those  who  now  listen  to  a 
Davies,    have   this   evidence   already   in   their 
breasts.     But,  sir,  I  call  no  witness  :  I  am  not 
moving  for  a  new  trial  upon  a  verdict  by  mis- 
direction and  against  evidence — though  upon 
that  I  must  proceed  if  this  were  denied  me  : — 
But,  I  plead  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  there 
is  no  crime  on  the  record.      That   the  legal 
sense  of  the  middle  style  is  perfectly  ascertain- 
ed in  the  courts  of  criticism  ;   and  were  it  ne- 
cessary to  cite  a  written  authority,  in  affirmance 
of  the  common  law  of  good  sense  and  taste,  in 
so  clear  a  case,  I  would  cite  one  which  would 
be  acknowledged,  by  the  judge  who  has  pro- 
nounced this  sentence,  to  be  equal  to  an   act 
of  parliament;   though  it  be  but  an  ordinance 
C 
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or  a  proclamation  of  the  late  literary  monarch ; 
the  words  of  Johnson  himself  deciding  on  Ad- 
dison :  '  His  prose  is  the  model  of  the  Middle 
Style.  On  grave  subjects  not  formal,  on  light 
occasions  not  grovelling ;  pure  without  scrupu- 
losity, and  exact  without  apparent  elaboration : 
Always  equable,  and  always  easy ;  without 
glowing  words  or  pointed  sentences.  Addison 
never  deviates  from  his  track  to  snatch  a  grace ; 
he  seeks  no  ambitious  ornaments,  and  tries  no 
hazardous  innovations.  His  page  is  always  lu- 
minous, but  never  blazes  with  unexpected 
splendour  ; — if  his  language  had  been  less  idio- 
matical  (this  is  his  ^'  adoption  of  vulgar  phrase*')* 
it  would  have  lost  something  of  its  genuine  An- 
glicism. He  is  never  feeble ;  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  energetic ;  he  is  never  rapid,  and  he  never 
stagnates.  His  sentences  have  neither  studied 
amplitude,  nor  affected  brevity.  His  periods, 
though  not  diligently  rounded,  are  voluble  and 
easy.  Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  English 
Style,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  vo^ 
lumes  of  Addison.' 

"This  is  the  middle  style,for  which  Addison  is  - 
to  be  condemned,  in  the  sense  of  the  very  author 
from  whom  censure  is  inferred;  supposed  latent 
in  the  use  of  this  expression.  This  the  feeble- 
ness! and  were  I  to  speak  to  the  inanity  im- 
puted, I  might  cite  the  line  passage,  which  pre- 
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cedes  that  which  I  have  transcribed,  and  in 
which  Addison  is  deservedly  honoured  as  a 
teacher  of  moral  wisdom,  of  rational  religion,  in 
every  interesting,  every  engaging  form,  which 
attractive  fiction  can  lend,  or  the  simple  ele- 
gance of  truth  present.  Of  the  true,  the  grace- 
ful, and  the  virtuously-conciliating  in  domestic 
life,  he  was  not  less  a  teacher  ;  with  a  persua- 
sive ease,  a  delicacy,  a  pathetic  mildness,  whose 
influence  can  never  be  entirely  without  effect 
on  the  heart  of  any  of  his  readers.  I  would 
appeal  to  his  Visions  of  Mirza ;  to  his  allegory 
on  the  origin  of  the  connection  between  Pain 
and  Pleasure,  extended  to  a  noble  conclusion 
from  the  idea  hinted  by  Socrates;  to  his  Essay 
on  Religion  and  Prayer,  for  the  higher  in- 
stances ;  to  his  character  of  Ruricola  and  the 
Cornelii,  to  the  serious  and  sentimental  part  of 
his  inimitable  portrait  of  the  Good  Old  Knight, 
and  a  variety  of  his  other  compositions,  adapted 
to  all  the  social  offices  between  individuals,  for 
the  rest.  Nor,  as  a  critic,  can  he  ever  be 
meanly  valued ;  whether  we  regard  his  merit  of 
introducing  Milton  to  popular  notice,  more  ex- 
tensively than  would  otherwise  have  been  effect- 
ed even  by  the  approbation  of  Sommers ;  or  his 
Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  to 
which  modern  refinement  of  investigation  may 
yet  find  itself  much  obliged,  and  modern  ele- 
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gance  of  style  may  be  challenged  to  no  easy 
competition.  I  might  appeal  again  to  Johnson  ; 
but  to  vouch  external  testimony  in  proof  of  such 
excellence,  borders  on  the  charge  of  ridiculous 
anxiety }  it  is 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 

"  For  one  hint,  as  it  is  given  by  Johnson,  I 
shall  make  no  apology.  '  Addison  is  now  de- 
spised by  some,  who,  perhaps,  never  would  have 
seen  his  defects,  but  by  the  light  he  afforded 
them.*  Yet  I  hope  it  is  by  some  onlyj  and  that 
many  retain  their  veneration  for  a  name  to  which 
our  language,  our  taste,  our  manners,  are  singu- 
larly indebted ;  and  who,  first  of  our  English 
writers,  presented  virtue  to  our  view,  intro- 
duced by  cheerfulness,  and  attended  by  the 
graces. 

« I  am, 
«  Sir, 

"  Yours  most  respectfully, 

"An  Etonian.** 

The  Microcosm,  No.  36,  July  16,  1787. 

The  criticism  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  on  the  style  of  Addi- 
son, so  ably  refuted  in  this  essay,  has  been  treated,  likewise, 
with  the  contempt  which  it  deserves,  by  a  critic  in  the 
Monthly   Review,     who   concludes   his   observations  by  a 
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humorous   and  not  unfaithful  representation  of  the  pecuHa- 
rities  of  Sir  John's  style  : 

"  Of  Addison,  Johnson  used  to  say,  '  He  is  the  Raphael  of 
Essay  ^vriters.'     Sir  John  is  of  a  different  opinion :  Addison 
he  thinks  deserving  of  praise,  if  we  make  his  cold  and  languid 
periods  the  test  of  elegant  composition.     Our  critic  loves  the 
antiquated  phrase  of  the  state  papers  in  the  Cabala,  and  the 
precatory  eloquence  of  former  ages.     The  characteristics  of 
Addison,  he  says,  are  feebleness  and  inanity,   though  his  sen- 
timents are  excellent,  and  his  humour  exquisite.     What  does 
Sir  John  mean?  Where  there  are  sentiment  and  humour,  can 
there  be  inanity  ?  He  allows,  with  Johnson,  that  his  prose  is 
the  model  of  the  middle  style.     The  misfortune  is,  he  thinks 
the  middle  style  and  a   middling  style   synonimous    terms. 
He  does  not  know,  that,  by  the  ablest  critics,  style  has  been 
distinguished  into  three  modes,  the  sublime,  the  simple,  and 
the  florid  or  mixed  ;  and  that  the  last,  holding  often  the  qua- 
lities of  the  two  others,  is  called  the  middle  stj'le.     Because 
the  last  is  ascribed  to  Addison,  the  Knight  concludes  that 
Johnson  meant  to  call  him  a  mediocrist.  The  fact  is,  Johnson 
had  taste  enough  to  relish  Addison,  though  he  did  not  copy 
him.  Sir  John  most  probably  acquired  his  notions  of  language 
at  his  master's  desk  :   he  admired  the  phraseology  of  deeds 
and  parchments ;  whereof,  to  speak  in  his  own  manner,  he 
read  so  much,  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  he  has  been 
chiefly  conversant  therein  ;  and  by  the  help  of  the  parchments 
aforesaid,  he  has  not  much  improved  thereb}',  but  has  entire- 
ly missed  the  elegance  above-mentioned,  and  uses  words,  that 
in  them  we  sometimes  meet  wit]>,  and,  being  bred  an  attor- 
uey,  he  caught  the  language  of  the  said  trade,  whereof  he  re- 
tains so  much,  that  he  is  now  rendered  an  incompetent  critic 
thereby,  and  in  consequence  thereof. 

Monthly  RevieiVj  Old  Series,  vol.  l.Txvii.  p.  68  and  69, 
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No.  CXYI. 

Servati  semper  lege  et  latione  loqucndi. 

JuVEffAL. 

Let  your  conversation  be  always  regulated  by  a 
consideration  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, and  by  the  observance  of  a  mutual  attention 
and  decorum. 


The  different  writers  who  have  obh'ged  the 
world  with  memoirs  of  Dr.  Johnson,  all  agree 
to  inform  us,  that  he  esteemed  conversation  to 
be  the  comfort  of  life.  He  himself,  indeed,  in 
an  Idler,  has  not  scrupled  to  compare  it  to  a 
bowl  of  that  liquor,  which,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Brydone,  so  deservedly  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Sicilian  clergy;  and  in  the  com- 
position of  which,  while  the  spirit  is  duly  tem- 
pered by  water,  and  the  acid  sufficiently  cor- 
rected by  sugar,  the  ingredients  wonderfully 
conspire  to  form  the  most  delicious  beverage 
known  among  mortals. 

But  whether  it  be  that  the  requisites  for  pro- 
ducing conversation,  like  those  for  making 
punch,  are  not  always  to  be  had,  or  arc  not 
good  in  their  kind,  or  not  properly  mixed,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  in  the  former  case,  as  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  operation  does  not  at  all  times  succeed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  company ;  nothing  be- 
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ing  more  common  than  to  hear  persons  com- 
plaining, that  after  many  hours  passed  in  this 
way,  they  have  found  neither  improvement  nor 
entertainment. 

Without  study  or  method,  I  shall  set  down 
such  thoughts  as  may  occur  to  my  mind  on 
this  most  interesting  subject. 

That  conversation  may  answer  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  designed,  the  parties  who  are  to 
join  in  it,  must  come  together  with  a  determined 
resolution  to  please  and  to  be  pleased.  If  a 
man  feels  that  an  east  wind  has  rendered  him 
dull  and  sulky,  he  should  by  all  means  stay  at 
home  till  the  wind  changes,  and  not  be  trou- 
blesome to  his  friends;  for  dulness  is  infectious, 
and  one  sour  face  will  make  many,  as  one  cheer- 
ful countenance  is  soon  productive  of  others.  If 
two  gentlemen  desire  to  quarrel,  it  should  not 
be  done  in  a  company  met  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  conversation.  Let  a  stage  be  erected  for  the 
purpose  in  a  proper  place,  to  whicli  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Middlesex  magistrates  doth  not 
reach.  There  let  Martin  and  Mendoza  mount, 
accompanied  by  Ben  and  Johnson^  and  attended 
by  the  amateurs,  who  delight  to  behold  blows 
neatly  laid  in,  ribs  and  jaw-bones  elegantly 
broken,  and  eyes  sealed  up  with  delicacy  and 
address.     It  is  obvious,  for  these  reasons,  that 
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he  wlio  is  about  to  form  a  conversation  party, 
should  be  careful  to  invite  men  of  congenial 
minds,  and  of  similar  ideas  respecting  the  enter- 
tainment of  which  they  are  to  partake,  and  to 
which  they  must  contribute. 

With  gloomy  persons,  gloomy  topics  likewise 
should  be  (as  indeed  they  will  be)  excluded, 
such  as  ill  health,  bad  weather,  bad  news,  or 
forebodings  of  such,  &c.  &c.  To  preserve  the 
temper  calm  and  pleasant,  it  is  of  unspeakable 
importance,  that  we  always  accustom  ourselves 
through  life  to  make  the  best  of  things,  to  view 
them  on  their  bright  side,  and  so  represent  them 
to  others,  for  our  mutual  comfort  and  encou- 
ragement. Few  things  (especially  if,  as  Chris- 
tians, we  take  the  other  world  into  the  account) 
but  have  a  bright  side  :  diligence  and  practice 
will  easily  find  it.  Perhaps  there  is  no  circum- 
stance better  calculated  than  this,  to  render 
conversation  equally  pleasing  and  profitable. 

In  the  conduct  of  it,  be  not  eager  to  inter- 
rupt others,  or  uneasy  at  being  yourself  inter- 
rupted ;  since  you  speak  either  to  amuse  or 
instruct  the  company,  or  to  receive  those  bene- 
fits from  it.  Give  all,  therefore,  leave  to  speak 
in  turn.  Hear  with  patience,  and  answer  with 
precision.  Inattention  is  ill  manners :  it  shews 
contempt  J  and  contempt  is  never  forgiven. 
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Trouble  not  the  company  with  your  private 
concerns,  as  you  do  not  love  to  be  troubled  with 
those  of  others.  Yours  are  as  little  to  them,  as 
theirs  are  to  you.  You  will  need  no  other  rule 
whereby  to  judge  of  this  matter. 

Contrive,  but  with  dexterity  and  propriety, 
that  each  person  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
discoursing  on  the  subject  with  which  he  is  best 
acquainted.  He  will  be  pleased,  and  you  will 
be  informed.  By  observing  this  rule,  every  one 
has  it'in  his  power  to  assist  in  rendering  con- 
versation agreeable ;  since,  though  he  may  not 
choose,  or  be  qualified  to  say  much  himself,  he 
can  propose  questions  to  those  who  are  able  to 
answer  them. 

Avoid  stories,  unless  short,  pointed,  and  quite 
a-propos.  He  who  deals  in  them,  says  Smft, 
must  either  have  a  very  large  stock,  or  a  good 
memory,  or  must  often  change  his  company. 
Some  have  a  set  of  them  strung  together  like 
onions :  they  take  possession  of  the  conversation 
by  an  early  introduction  of  one,  and  then  you 
must  have  the  whole  rope ;  and  there  is  an  end 
of  every  thing  else,  perhaps,  for  that  meeting, 
though  you  may  have  heard  all  twenty  times  be^ 
fore. 

Talk  often  but  not  long.  The  talent  of  ha- 
ranguing  in  private  company  is  insupportable. 
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Senators  and  barristers  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of 
this  fault ;  and  members  who  never  harangue  in 
the  house  will  often  do  it  out  of  the  house.  If 
the  majority  of  the  company  be  naturally  silent, 
or  cautious,  the  conv^ersation  will  flag,  unless  it 
be  often  renewed  by  one  among  them,  who  can 
start  new  subjects.  Forbear,  hov/ever,  if  possi- 
ble to  broach  a  second  before  the  first  is  out, 
lest  your  stock  should  not  last,  and  you  should 
be  obliged  to  come  back  to  the  old  barrel. 
There  are  those  who  will  repeatedly  cross  upon, 
and  break  into  the  conversation,  with  a  fresh 
topic,  till  they  have  touched  upon  all,  and  ex- 
hausted none.  Economy  here  is  necessary  for 
most  people. 

Laugh  not  at  your  own  wit  and  humour ;  leave 
that  to  the  company.  When  the  conversation 
is  flowing  in  a  serious  and  useful  channel,  never 
interrupt  it  by  an  ill-timed  jest.  The  stream 
is  scattered,  and  cannot  again  be  collected. 

Discourse  not  in  a  whisper,  or  half  voice, 
to  your  next  neighbour.  It  is  ill  breeding,  and, 
in  some  degree,  a  fraud ;  conversation-stock 
being,  as  one  has  well  observed,  a  joint  and 
common  property. 

In  reflections  on  absent  people,  go  no  farther 
than  you  would  go  if  they  were  present.  "  I 
resolve  (says  Bishop  Beveridge)  never  to  speak 
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of  a  man*s  virtues  before  liis  face,  nor  his  faults 
behind  his  back;"  a  golden  rule!  the  ob- 
servation of  which  would,  at  one  stroke,  banish 
flattery  and  defamation  from  the  earth. 

Conversation  is    affected  by   circumstances, 
which,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  trifling,  but 
really  are  not  so.     Some,  who  continue  dumb 
while  seated,  become  at  once  loquacious  when 
they  are  (as  the  senatorial  phrase  is)  upon  their 
legs.     Others,  whose  powers  languish  in  a  close 
room,  recover  themselves  on  putting  their  heads 
into  fresh  air,  as  a  shrovetide  cock  does  when, 
his  head  is  put  into  fresh  earth.     A  turn  or  two 
in    the   garden   makes   them   good    company. 
There  is  a  magic  sometimes  in  a  large  circle, 
which  fascinates  those  who  compose  it  into  si- 
lence; and  nothing  can  be  done,  or,  rather,  no- 
thing can  be  said,  till  the  introduction  of  a  card- 
table  breaks  up  the  spell,  and  releases  the  va- 
liant knights  and  fair  damsels  from   captivity. 
A  table,  indeed,  of  any  kind,  considered  as  a 
centre  of  union,  is  of  eminent  service  to  conver- 
sation at  all  times;  and  never  do  we  more  sensi- 
bly feel  the  truth  of  that  old  philosophical  axiom, 
that  nature  "  abhors  a  vacuum,"  than  upon  its 
removal.  I  have  been  told,  that  even  in  the  blue- 
stocking society,  formed  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  conversation,  it  was  found,  after  repeated 
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trials,  impossible  to  get  on,  without  one  card-ta- 
ble. In  that  same  venerable  society,  when  the 
company  is  too  widely  extended  to  engage  in 
the  same  conversation,  a  custom  is  said  to  pre- 
vail— and  a  very  excellent  one  it  is — that  every 
gentleman  upon  his  entrance  selects  his  part- 
ner, as  he  would  do  at  a  ball ;  and  when  the 
conversation  dance  is  gone  down,  the  company 
change  partners,  and  begin  afresh.  Whether 
these  things  be  so  or  not,  most  certain  it  is,  that 
the  lady  or  the  gentleman  deserves  well  of  the 
society,  who  can  devise  any  method  whereby 
so  valuable  an  amusement  can  be  heightened 
and  improved. 

The  Olla  Podrida,  No.  7,  April  28,  17S7. 

The  reader  of  this  pleasing  and  useful  paper,  may  see  the 
subject  illustrated  more  at  large  in  the  poem  of  Cowper  en- 
titled "  Conversation,"  from  which  the  following  lines  might 
be  selected  as  forming  an  excellent  motto  for  our  paper : 


Though  conversation,  in  its  better  part, 

IVIay  be  esteem'd  a  gift  and  not  an  art, 

Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil. 

On  culture,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil. 

Words  learn'd  by  wrote  a  parrot  may  rehearse, 

liut  talking  is  not  alv»ays  to  converse: 

Xot  more  distinct  from  harmony  divine. 

The  constant  creaking  of  a  country  sign. — 

Sacred  interpreter  of  human  thought, 

How  few  respect  or  use  thee  as  they  ouglit  '. 

But  all  shall  give  account  of  ev'ry  wrong, 

Who  dare  dishonour  or  defile  the  tongue. 
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There  is  in  the  "  Conversation"  of  Co\'rper  one  illustration 
so  exquisitely  pleasing  and  appropriate,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
giving  it  a  place  in  this  note;  the  poet,  enforcing  the  occa- 
sional necessity  for  conversation  of  a  serious  and  i*eligiou9 
cast,  adds — 

It  happen'd,  on  a  solemn  even- tide, 
Soon  after  He  that  was  our  surety  died, 
Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  inclin'd,^ 
The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  left  behind. 
Sought  their  own  vil!aj;e,  busied,  as  they  went. 
In  musings  worthy  of  the  great  event: 
They  sprite  of  him  they  loved,  of  him  whose  life, 
Though  blameless,  had  incurr'd  perpetual  strife, 
AVhose  deeds  liad  left,  in  spite  of  hostile  arts, 
A  deep  memorial  graven  on  their  hearts. 
Tlie  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore, 
The  farther  trac"d,  enrich"d  them  still  the  more; 
They  thought  him,  and  they  justly  thought  him,  one 
Sent  to  do  more  tiian  he  appear'd  t'  have  done; 
T'  exalt  a  people,  and  to  place  them  high 
Above  all  else,  and  wonder"d  he  should  die. 
Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 
A  stranzer  join'd  them,  courteous  as  a  friend, 
And  ask'd  them,  with  a  kind  engaging  air, 
What  their  affliction  was,  and  begg'd  a  share. 
Inform'd,  he  gather'd  up  the  broken  thread. 
And,  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  he  said, 
Eiplain'd,  illustrated,  and  senrch'd  so  well. 
The  tender  theme  on  w^hich  they  chose  to  dwell. 
That  reaching  hame.  The  night,  they  said,  is  near, 
"We  must  not  now  be  parted,  sojourn  here — 
The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest. 
And  made  so  welcome  at  their  simple  feast. 
He  bless'd  the  bre«d,  but  vanish'd  at  tlie  word. 
And  left  them,  both  exclaiming,  'Twas  the  Lord  ! 
Did  not  our  hearts  feel  all  he  deign'd  to  say  ? 
Did  they  not  burn  within  us  by  the  way  ? 

Now  theirs  was  converse  such  as  it  behoves 
]Man  to  maiutain,  and  such  as  God  approves. 
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No.  CXYII. 


Mani  salutantum  totis  vomit  edibus  uadam, 

ITiaeiL. 

Whose  portals  proud 
Each  momiog  vomit  out  the  cringing  croud 

WARtON. 


Among  the  grievances  of  modern  days,  mucli 
complained  of,  but  with  little  hope  of  redress, 
is  the  matter  of  receiving  and  paying  visits  j 
the  number  of  which,  it  is  generally  agreed, 
"  has  been  increasing,  is  increased,  and  ought 
to  be  diminished."  You  meet  frequently  with 
people,  who  will  tell  you,  they  are  worn  to  death 
by  visiting  ;  and  that  what  with  morning  visits, 
and  afternoon  visits,  dining  visits,  and  supping 
visits,  tea-drinking  visits,  and  card-playing  visits, 
exclusive  of  balls  and  concerts,  for  their  parts, 
they  have  not  an  hour  to  themselves  in  the  four 
and  twenty ;  but  they  must  go  home  and  dress, 
or  they  shall  be  too  late  for  their  visit. 

Nor  is  this  complaint,  by  any  means,  peculiar 
to  the  times  in  which  we  have  the  honour  to 
live.  Cowley  was  out  of  all  patience  on  the 
subject  above  a  hundred  years  ago. 

roL,  III,  M 
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"  If  we  engage  (says  he)  In  a  large  acquaintance, 
and  various  familiarities,  we  set  open  our  gates 
to  the  invaders  of  most  of  our  time  :  we  expose 
our  life  to  a  quotidian  ague  of  frigid  imperti- 
nences, which  would  make  a  wise  man  tremble 
to  think  of" 

But,  as  Cowley  was  apt  to  be  a  little  out  of 
humour  between  whiles,  let  us  hear  the  honour- 
able, pious,  and  sweet-tempered  Mr.  Boyle,  who, 
among  the  troubles  of  life,  enumerates,  as  one, 
"  the  business  of  receiving  senseless  visits,  whose 
continuance,  if  otherwise  unavoidable,  is  capable, 
in  my  opinion,  to  justify  the  retiredness  of  a 
hermit.'* 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  is  clear,  that,  "  men 
will  find  it  impossible  to  do  any  thing  greatly 
good,  unless  they  cut  off  all  superfluous  company 
and  visits." 

If  we  consult  the  ladies  (as  indeed  we  ought 
to  do  upon  all  occasions),  we  find  it  recorded, 
by  Ballard,  of  the  very  learned  and  excellent 
Mrs.  Astell,  that "  when  she  saw  needless  visitors 
coming,  whom  she  knew  to  be  incapable  of  con- 
versing on  any  useful  subject,  but  coming  merely 
for  the  sake  of  chat  and  tattle,  she  would  look 
out  of  the  window  and  jestingly  tell  them  (as 
Cato  did  Nasica),  Mrs.  Astell  is  not  at  home ;  and. 
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in  good  earnest,  kept  them  out,  not  suffering 
such  triflers  to  make  inroads  upon  her  more 
serious  hours." 

And  now  what  shall  we  say  to  these  things  ? 
For,  after  all,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than, 
whatever  learned  or  unlearned  folk  may  pretend 
to  the  contrary,  visit  we  must,  or  the  world  will 
be  at  an  end  ;  we  may  as  well  go  supercargoes 
to  Botany-bay  at  once. 

Distinction  is  the  parent  of  perspicuity. 
Suppose,  therefore,  we  take  in  order  the  different 
sorts  of  visits  above-mentioned,  and  consider 
them  (as  a  worthy  and  valuable  author  phrases 
it)  "  with  their  roots,  reasons,  and  respects." 

And  first  of  the  first,  namely,  morning  visits. 
It  is  evident  that,  as  things  are  now  regulated 
amongst  us,  all  visits  of  business  must  be  made 
at  this  season ;  for  v/e  dine  late  for  this  very 
purpose  ;  and  no  gentleman  does  any  thing  after 
dinner  but — drink.  In  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers, under  Elizabeth,  and  her  successor 
James,  it  was  otherwise ;  for  Bishop  Andrews, 
we  are  told,  entertained  hopes  of  a  person  who 
had  been  guilty  of  many  faults  and  follies,  till, 
one  day,  the  young  man  happened  unfortunately 
to  call  in  a  morning.  Then  the  good  bishop 
gave  him  up. 

Mrs.  Astell  herself  would  not  have  disdained 
:m  2 
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to  take  her  share  in  a  little  chat  and  tattle  over 
the  tea-table.  They  may  be  styled  correlatives, 
and  go  together  as  naturally  as  ham  and  chickens. 
If  it  be  asked,  what  number  of  friends  it  is 
expedient  to  collect,  in  order  to  make  a  visit 
comfortable,  I  must  confess  myself  unable  to 
answer  the  question,  so  diverse  are  the  opinions 
and  customs  that  have  prevailed  in  different 
ages  and  countries.  Among  ourselves,  at  pre- 
sent, if  one  were  to  lay  down  a  general  rule,  it 
should  be  done,  perhaps,  in  these  words, — The 
more,  the  merrier. 

Some  years  ago,  these  multitudinous  meetings 
were  known  by  the  various  names  of  assemblies, 
routs,  drums,  tempests,  hurricanes,  and  earth- 
quakes. If  you  made  a  morning  visit  to  a  lady, 
she  would  tell  you  very  gravely,  what  a  divine 
rout,  a  sweet  hurricane,  or  a  charming  earth- 
quake, she  had  been  at  the  night  before. 

To  have  discussed  all  these  subdivisions  of 
visits,  and  distinguished  properly  the  nature  of 
each,  as  considered  in  itself,  would  have  been  an 
arduous  task ;  from  which  I  find  myself  happily 
relieved  by  the  modern  veiy  judicious  adoption 
of  the  term  "  party,'*  which  is  what  the  logicians 
style  an  universal,  and  includes  every  thing  of 
the  kind. 

A  company  of  twelve  at.  dinner,  with  a  rem- 
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forcement  of  eighteen  at  tea  and  cards,  may,  I 
believe,  be  called  a  small  party,  which  a  lady 
may  attend  without  any  assistance  from  the 
hair-dresser. 

There  is  one  maxim  never  to  be  departed 
from;  namely,  that  the  smallness  of  the  house  is 
no  objection  to  the  largeness  of  the  party.  The 
reason  is,  that,  as  these  meetings  are  chiefly 
holden  in  the  winter,  the  company  may  keep 
one  another  warm. 

But  this  will  notjin every  instance,  be  the  case, 
after  all  the  care  and  pains  upon  earth.  For, 
when  the  other  apartments  were  full,  I  have 
known  four  persons  shut  into  a  closet  at  Christ- 
mas, without  fire  or  candle,  playing  a  rubber 
by  the  light  of  a  sepulchral  lamp,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling. 

At  another  time,  the  butler,  opening  a  cup- 
board to  take  out  the  apparatus  for  the  lemonade, 
with  the  nice  decanters  to  prevent  mischief  in 
case  of  weak  stomachs,  found  two  little  misses, 
whom  the  lady  of  the  house,  ever  anxious  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  all  her  friends,  had 
squeezed  and  pinioned  in  there,  to  form  a  snug 
party  at  cribbage. 

An  accident  happened,  last  winter,  at  one  of 
these  amicable  associations,  from  a  contrary 
cause,  where  the  fluids  in  the  human  frame  had 
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suffered  too  great  a  degree  of  rarefaction.  A 
gentleman,  making  a  precipitate  retreat,  on 
finding  himself  inflated,  like  a  balloon,  with  a 
large  dose  of  gas,  or  burnt  air  in  him,  tumbled 
over  a  card  table,  which  (that  no  room  might 
be  lost)  had  been  set  upon  a  landing-placv;  lof 
the  stairs.  The  party,  with  all  the  implements 
of  trade,  table,  cards,  candle,  and  counters,  and 
the  unfortunate  person  who  had  brought  on  the 
catastrophe,  rolled  down  together.  No  farther 
mischief,  however,  was  done  ;  and  two  gentle- 
men of  the  party,  as  I  have  been  well  informed, 
found  time  to  make  a  bet  on  the  odd  trick 
before  they  got  to  the  bottom. 

But  these  are  trifling  circumstances,  and  no 
more  than  may  be  expected  to  fall  to  the  lot  of 
humanity.  I  do  not  mention  them,  I  am  sure, 
as  constituting  any  objection  to  a  party,  or  as 
affording  any  reason  why  one  should  deprive 
one*s-self  of  the  pleasure  one  always  has  in  see- 
ing one's  friends  about  one. 

Thr  Olla  Podrida,  No.  9,  May  12,  1787. 
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No.  CXYIII. 

Si  non  ingentem  foribus  domu?  alta  superbis 
Mane  salutantum  totis  Tomit  aedibus  uudam — 
At  secura  quies. 

Virgil. 

Though  nor  high  domes,  throtigh  all  their  portals  Tvide, 
Each  morn  disgorge  the  flatterers'  refluent  tide, 
Yet  peace  is  thine. 

SOTHEBT. 


I  MADE  an  entrance,  in  my  last  paper,  on  the 
important  subject  of  visiting,  and  distinguished 
the  different  kinds  of  visits  now  in  vogue  amongst 
us,  with  their  excellencies  and  defects. 

It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  guess  at  the  pleasure  of 
assembling  in  very  large  parties.  There  is 
much  heat,  hurry,  and  fatigue,  to  all  who  are 
concerned.  The  essence  of  the  entertainment 
seems  to  consist  in  a  crowd,  and  none  appear 
to  be  perfectly  happy  while  they  can  stir  hand 
or  foot.  At  least,  this  is  the  case  with  the  lady 
of  the  house,  whose  supreme  felicity  it  is,  to 
be  kept  in  equilibrio  by  an  equilateral  pressure 
from  all  quarters.  Fixed  in  her  orb,  like  the 
sun  of  the  system,  she  dispenses  the  favour  of 
her  nods  and  smiles  on  those  bodies,  which — I 
which  I  could  say — move  around  her ;  but  that 
they  cannot  do. 
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But  though  pleasure  be  not  obtained,  trouble, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  is  saved,  by  receiving 
a  multitude  at  once,  instead  of  being  subject  to 
their  perpetual  incursions  in  separate  bodies; 
^nd  when  the  polite  mob  has  been  at  my  house 
I  am  at  rest  for  some  time. — True :  but  then 
there  is  a  reciprocity;  and  as  others  have 
assisted  in  making  your  mob  a  decent  and  rcr 
spectable  one,  you  must  do  the  same  by  them, 
and  every  evening  will  pass  in  this  rondeau  of 
delights ;  a  vortex,  out  of  which  none  can 
emerge,  and  into  which  more  and  more  are  con- 
tinually drawn,  for  fear  of  being  left  in  solitude ; 
as  all  who  wish  to  visit  will  very  soon  be  obliged 
to  visit  after  this  method,  or  not  at  all.  From 
the  metropolis  the  fashion  has  made  its  way  into 
provincial  towns,  all  the  visitable  inhabitants  of 
which  will  be  assembled  together  at  one  house 
or  other  through  the  winter ;  and  this,  though 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  single  person  among  them, 
who  does  not  dislike  and  complain  of  the  cusr 
tom,  as  absurd  and  disagreeable. 

For  the  conduct  of  these  visits  no  directions; 
can  be  laid  down  ;  but  concerning  others  (while 
any  such  shall  remain)  where  a  moderate 
company  of  neighbours  meet,  to  pass  a  little 
time  in  conversation,  sorne  observations  may  be 
offered. 
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They  are  useful,  and,  indeed,  necessary,  to 
maintain  a  friendly  and  social  intercourse,  with- 
out which  we  are  not  in  a  capacity  to  give  or 
receive  help  and  assistance  from  each  other. 

They  are  useful  to  cheer  and  refresh  the 
spirits  after  business,  and  may  render  us  fitter  to 
return  to  it  again. 

They  are  useful,  when  they  are  made  with 
a  view  of  relieving  and  comforting  such  as  are 
afflicted  or  distressed ;  and  that,  not  only  in 
great  and  signal  troubles,  but  the  common  cares 
and  concerns  of  life ;  of  advising,  exhorting,  and 
consoling  such  as,  having  weak  and  low  spirits, 
are  oppressed  by  anxiety  and  melancholy ;  of 
which  in  England  the  number  always  has  been, 
and  always  will  be,  very  considerable.  Time  is 
well  employed  in  these  and  the  like  good  offices, 
where  a  friend  is  the  best  physician.  The  very 
sight  of  a  cheerful  friend  is  often  like  the  sun 
breaking  forth  in  a  cloudy  day.  A  melancholy 
person  is  at  least  as  much  the  object  of  charity 
as  a  sick  one.  The  cheerful  owe  this  duty  to 
those  who  are  otherwise;  and  enjoy,  themselves, 
the  most  refined  and  exalted  kind  of  pleasure, 
when  they  find  their  endeavours  succeed. 

Visits   are   useful,   when   they    become    the 
means   of  acquiring  or  communicating  useful 
l^nowledge,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  life,  in 
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concerns  either  personal  or  domestic ;  or,  even 
when  no  such  knowledge  is  obtained,  if  by 
innocent  mirth,  pleasant  tales,  &c.  people  are 
brought  into  good  humour,  and  kept  in  it.  No 
recreation  is  more  truly  serviceable  and  effectual 
than  this  :  and  it  is  said  of  Archbishop  Williams, 
that,  "  the  greater  the  performance  he  was 
about  to  undertake  (whether  a  speech,  a  sermon, 
or  a  debate),  the  more  liberty  and  recreation 
he  first  took,  to  quicken  and  open  his  spirits, 
and  to  clear  his  thoughts.'* 

By  visiting,  opportunities  are  offered  of  intro- 
ducing, occasionally,  matters  literary  and  reli- 
gious, new  publications,  &c.  For  though,  per- 
haps, this  is  not  so  often  done  as  it  might  be, 
when  people  meet;  yet-it  cannot  be  done  at  all, 
unless  people  do  meet. 

To  render  visits  lively  and  agreeable,  where 
the  company  is  small,  and  it  can  be  managed 
conveniently,  the  conversation  should  be  general. 
The  ladies,  by  their  sprightliness,  should  animate 
the  gentlemen  ;  and  the  gentlemen,  by  their 
learning,  inform  the  ladies.  Instead  of  tnis,  the 
gentlemen  too  often  lay  their  heads  together, 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  talk  on  subjects 
of  literature  or  politics ;  leaving  the  ladies  to 
settle  the  articles  of  caps  and  gowns,  blonds  and 
gawzes,  on  the  other  j  which  is  hardly  fair,  espe- 
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cially  in  these  days,  when  so  many  of  the  other 
sex  are  qualified  to  join  in  the  con\  ersation  on 
more  important  topics. 

The  end  of  a  visit  is  frustrated,  if  it  be  made 
too  long ;  as  when  the  same  company  sit  to- 
gether from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  twelve 
at  night,  or  nine  hours;  for,  then,  that  which 
was  designed  for  a  recreation  becomes  itself  a 
burden,  unless  there  be  some  particular  business 
or  amusement  in  hand. 

Live  not  in  a  perpetual  round  and  hurry  of 
visiting.  You  will  neglect  your  affairs  at  home ; 
you  will  by  degrees  contract  a  dislike  to  home, 
and  a  dread  of  being  alone  ;  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  wretched  and  pernicious.  You 
will  acquire  a  habit  of  being  idle,  of  gossiping, 
dealing  in  slander,  scandal,  &c.  and  of  inducing 
others  to  do  the  same. 

In  a  small  party,  as  also  in  a  single  family, 
the  work  basket  and  a  book  agree  well  together. 
While  the  ladies  M'ork,  let  one  person  read 
distinctly  and  deliberately,  making  proper  pauses 
for  remarks  and  observations  :  these  will  furnish 
conversation  for  a  while  ;  when  it  begins  to  flag, 
let  the  reader  go  on,  till  fresh  matter  supply 
fresh  conversation.  A  winter  evening  passes 
pleasantly  in  this  manner,  and  a  general  wish 
will   be   expressed,   that   it   had  been  longer. 
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The  mind  becomes  stored  with  knowledge,  and 
the  tongue  accustomed  to  speak  upon  profitable 
subjects. 

Rousseau  asserts,  that  every  person  in  a 
company  should  have  something  to  do.  I  see 
not  how  this  can  well  be  contrived ;  but  his 
reason  is  curious,  and  deserves  consideration. 
"  In  my  opinion,"  says  he,  "  idleness  is  no  less 
the  pest  of  society,  than  of  solitude.  Nothing 
contracts  the  mind,  nothing  engenders  trifles, 
tales,  backbiting,  slander,  and  falsities,  so  much 
as  being  shut  up  in  a  room,  opposite  each 
other,  and  reduced  to  no  other  occupation  than 
the  necessity  of  continual  chattering.  When  all 
are  employed,  they  speak  only  when  they  have 
something  to  say ;  but  if  you  are  doing  nothing, 
you  must  absolutely  talk  incessantly,  which  of 
all  constraints  is  the  most  troublesome,  and  the 
most  dangerous.  I  dare  go  even  farther,  and 
maintain,  that  to  render  a  circle  truly  agreeable, 
every  one  must  be  not  only  doing  something, 
but  somethmg  which  requires  a  little  atten- 
tion.-" 

Should  this  plan  of  Rousseau  be  favourably 
received,  and  a  notion  be  entertained,  of  carry- 
ing it  into  execution,  the  chief  difficulty  will  be 
to  provide  proper  employment  for  the  gentle- 
men.    j\Iy  renders  will  turn  the  matter  in  their 
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minds.  Tlie  only  case  in  point,  which  I  can 
recollect  of  at  present,  is  that  of  a  friend  who, 
when  young,  amused  himself  with  making 
partridge  nets.  On  a  visit  he  would  take  his 
work  out  of  a  bag,  hitch  one  end  of  the  net 
upon  a  sconce,  and  proceed  to  business.  His 
example  militates  powerfully  in  favour  of  the 
plan ;  for  his  conversation,  while  so  employed, 
was  remarkably  tiee  and  easy. 

Under  the  above  regulations  we  can  never  be 
the  worse,  and,  if  we  keep  tolerable  company, 
shall  generally  be  the  better  for  a  visit.  Some- 
thing must  occur,  which  is  worth  remembering, 
and  noting  down.  A  reflection  at  the  end  of  a 
visit  will  soon  shew,  whether  it  comes  properly 
under  the  denomination  of  those  condemned  by 
casuists  as  useless  and  impertinent ;  since  that 
is  useless  which  tends  to  no  good  purpose  ;  and 
that  is  impertinent,  which  claims  your  time  and 
attention,  and  gives  nothing  in  return. 

The  Olla  Podrida,  Xo.  12,  June  2, 1TB7. 
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No.  CXIX. 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Grat. 


Sir, 

If  you  should  esteem  this  little  tale  worth  a 
place  in  your  amusing  publication,  you  will  pro- 
bly  hear  more  from  him,  who  is  yours, 

A  Wanderer. 

Being  on  a  tour  to  the  North,  I  was  one 
evening  arrested  in  my  progress  at  the  entrance 
of  a  small  hamlet,  by  breaking  the  forewheel  of 
my  phaeton.  This  accident  rendering  it  im- 
practicable for  me  to  proceed  to  the  next  town, 
from  which  I  was  now  sixteen  miles  distant, 
I  directed  my  steps  to  a  small  cottage,  at  the 
door  of  which,  in  a  woodbine  arbor,  sat  a  man 
of  about  sixty,  who  was  solacing  himself  with  a 
pipe.  In  the  front  of  his  house  was  affixed  a 
small  board,  which  I  conceived  to  contain  an  in- 
timation, that  travellers  might  there  be  accom- 
modated. Addressing  myself  to  the  old  man,  I 
requested  his  assistance,  which  he  readily  grant- 
ed ;  but  on  my  mentioning  an  intention  of  re- 
maining at  his  house  all  night,  he  regretted  that 
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it  was  not  in  his  power  to  receive  me,  and  the 
more  so,  as  there  was  no  inn  in  the  village. — It 
was  not   till  now  that  I  discovered  my  error 
concerning   the   board   over   the  door,   which 
contained  a  notification,  that  there  was  taught 
that  useful  art,  of  which,  if  we  credit  Mrs.  Bad- 
deley*s  Memoirs,  a  certain  noble  lord  was  so 
grossly  ignorant.     In  short,  my  friend  proved 
to  be  the  schoolmaster,  and,  probably,  secre- 
tary, to  the  hamlet.     Affairs  were  in  this  situa- 
tion w^hen  the  vicar  made  his  appearance.     He 
was  one  of  the  most  venerable  figures  I  had  ever 
seen ;  his  time-silvered  locks  shaded  his  temples, 
whilst  the  lines  of  misfortune  were,  alas !  too 
visible  in  his  countenance.    Time  had  softened, 
but    could   not    efface   them. — On    seeing   my 
broken  equipage,  he  addressed  me ;  and  when 
he  began  to  speak,  his  countenance  was  illu- 
mined by  a  smile. — "  I  presume,  sir  (said  he), 
that  the  accident  you  have  just  experienced  will 
render  it  impossible'  for  you  to  proceed.    Should 
that  be  the  case,  you  v/ill  be  much  distressed 
for  lodging,  the  place  affording  no  accommo- 
dations for  travellers,  as  my   parishioners  are 
neither  willing  nor  able  to  support  an  ale-house ; 
and  as  we  have  few  travellers,  we  have  little  need 
of  one :  but  if  you  will  accept  the  best  accom- 
modation my  cottage  affords,  it  is  much  at  your 
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service.'* — After  expressing  the  sense  I  enter* 
tained  of  his  goodness,  I  joyfully  accepted  so 
desirable  an  offer.  As  we  entered  the  hamlet, 
the  sun  was  gilding,  with  his  departing  beams, 
the  village  spire,  whilst  a  gentle  breeze  refresh- 
ed  the  weary  hinds,  who,  seated  beneath  the  ve- 
nerable oaks  that  overshadowed  their  cottages, 
were  reposing  themselves  after  the  labours  of 
the  day,  and  listening  attentively  to  the  tale  of 
an  old  soldier,  who,  like  myself,  had  wandered 
thus  far,  and  was  now  distressed  for  a  lodging. 
He  had  been  in  several  actions,  in  one  of  which 
he  had  lost  a  leg ;  and  was  now,  like  many 
other  brave  fellows, 

■  Doom'd  to  beg 


His  bitter  bread  through  realms  his  valour  sav'd. 

My  kind  host  invited  me  to  join  the  crowd,  and 
listen  to  his  tale.  With  this  request  I  readily  com* 
plied.  No  sooner  did  we  make  our  appearance, 
than  I  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one.  The 
appearance  of  a  stranger  in  a  hamlet  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  capital,  is  generally  pro- 
ductive of  surprise  ;  and  every  one  examines 
the  new  comer  w^ith  the  most  attentive  observa- 
tion. So  wholly  did  my  arrival  engross  the  vil* 
lagers,  that  the  veteran  was  obliged  to  defer  the 
continuation  of  his  narrative,  till  their  ciuiosity 
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should  be  gratified.  Every  one  then  took  an 
opportunity  of  testifying  the  good  will  they 
bore  my  venerable  host,  by  offering  him  a  seat 
on  the  grass.  The  good  man  and  myself  were 
soon  seated,  and  the  brave  veteran  resumed  his 
narrative  in  the  following  words : — "  After 
(continued  he)  I  had  been  intoxicated,  I  was 
carried  before  a  justice,  who  was  intimate  with 
the  captain,  at  whose  request  he  attested  me  be- 
fore I  had  sufficiently  recovered  my  senses  to 
see  the  danger  I  was  encountering.  In  the 
morning,  when  I  came  to  myself,  I  found  I 
was  in  custody  of  three  or  four  soldiers,  who, 
after  telling  me  what  had  happened,  in  spite  of 
all  I  could  say,  carried  me  to  the  next  town, 
without  permitting  me  to  take  leave  of  one  of 
my  neighbours.  When  they  reached  the  town, 
it  was  market-day,  and  I  saw  several  of  the  peo- 
ple from  our  village,  who  were  all  sorry  to  hear 
what  had  happened,  and  endeavoured  to  procure 
my  release,  but  in  vain.  After  taking  an  affect- 
ing leave  of  my  neighbours,  I  was  marched  to 
Portsmouth,  and  there,  together  with  a  hundred 
more,  embarked  for  the  coast  of  Africa.  During 
the  voyage,  most  of  our  number  died,  or  be- 
came so  enfeebled  by  sickness  as  to  make  them 
unfit  for  service.  This  was  owing  partly  to  the 
climate,   partly  to  the  want  of  water,  and  to 

VOL.  HI.  N 
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confinement  in  the  ship.  When  we  reached  the 
coast  of  Africa,  we  were  landed,  and  experienced 
every  possible  cruelty  from  our  officers.  At 
length,  however,  a  man  of  war  arrived,  who  had 
lost  several  mariners  in  a  late  action;  and  I,  with 
some  others,  was  sent  on  board  to  serve  in  that 
station.  Soon  after  we  put  to  sea,  we  fell  in 
with  a  French  man  of  war.  In  the  action 
I  lost  my  leg,  and  was  near  being  thrown  over- 
board ;  but  the  humanity  of  the  chaplain  pre- 
served my  life,  and,  on  my  return  to  England, 
procured  my  discharge.  I  applied  for  the  Chel- 
sea bounty ;  but  it  was  refused  me,  because  I 
lost  my  limb  when  acting  as  a  marine  ;  and,  as  I 
was  not  a  regular  marine,  I  was  not  entitled  to 
any  protection  from  the  admiralty.  Therefore 
I  am  reduced  to  live  on  the  good  will  of  those 
who  pity  my  misfortunes.  To  be  sure,  mine  is 
a  hard  lot ;  but  the  king  does  not  know  it,  or 
(God  bless  his  Majesty !)  he  is  too  good  to  let 
those  starve  who  have  fought  his  battles.'* 

The  village  clock  now  striking  eight,  the  wor- 
thy vicar  rose,  and  slipping  something  into  the 
old  man's  hand,  flesired  me  to  follow  him.  At 
our  departure,  the  villagers  promised  to  take 
care  of  the  old  man.  We  returned  the  farewell 
civilities  of  the  rustics,  and  directed  our  steps 
to  the  vicarage.     It  was  small,  with  a  thatched 
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roof.  The  front  was  entirely  covered  with 
woodbine  and  honeysuckle,  which  strongly 
scented  the  circumambient  air.  A  grove  of  an- 
cient oaks,  that  surrounded  the  house,  cast  a 
solemn  shade  over,  and  preserved  the  verdure 
of  the  adjacent  lawn,  through  the  midst  of  which 
ran  a  small  brook,  that  gently  murmured  as  it 
flowed.  This,  together  with  the  bleating  of  the 
sheep,  the  lowing  of  the  herds,  the  village  mur- 
murs, and  the  distant  barkings  of  the  trusty  curs, 
who  were  now  entering  on  their  office  as  guar- 
dians of  the  hamlet,  formed  a  concert,  at  least 
equal  to  that  in  Tottenham- court-road.  On  en- 
tering the  wicket,  we  were  met  by  a  little  girl  of 
six  years  old.  Her  dress  was  simple,  but  ele- 
gant ;  and  her  appearance  such  as  spoke  her 
destined  for  a  higher  sphere.  As  soon  as  she 
had  informed  her  grandfather  that  supper  was 
ready,  she  dropped  a  courtesy,  and  retired.  I 
delayed  not  a  moment  to  congratulate  the  good 
old  man  on  possessing  so  great  a  treasure.  He 
replied,  but  with  a  sigh ;  and  we  entered  the 
house,  where  every  thing  was  distinguished  by 
an  air  of  elegant  simplicity  that  surprised  me. 
On  our  entrance,  he  introduced  me  to  his  wife ; 
a  woman  turned  of  forty,  who  still  possessed 
great  remains  of  beauty,  and  had  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  woman  of  fashion.     She  received 

N2 
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me  with  easy  politeness,  and  regTetted  that  she- 
had  it  not  in  her  power  to  entertain  me  better. 
I  requested  her  not  to  distress  me  with  unne- 
cessary apologies,  and  we  sat  down  to  supper. 
The  little  angel,  who  welcomed  us  at  the  door, 
now  seating  herself  opposite  to  me,  offered  me 
an  opportunity  of  contemplating  one  of  the 
finest  faces  I  ever  beheld.  My  worthy  host, 
observing  how  much  I  was  struck  with  her  ap- 
pearance, directed  my  attention  to  a  picture 
whicli  hung  over  the  mantle.  It  was  a  striking 
likeness  of  m.y  little  neighbour,  only  on  a  larger 
scale.  "  Thatj  sir  (said  he),  is  Hai'riet's  mother. 
Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  vast  resemblance?" 
To  this  I  assented ;  when  the  old  man  put  up 
a  prayer  to  Heaven,  that  she  might  resemble 
her  motlier  in  every  thing  but  her  unhappy  fate. 
He  then  started  another  topic  of  conversation, 
without  gratifying  the  curiosity  he  had  excited 
concerning  the  fate  of  Harriet's  mother,  for 
whom  I  had  already  felt  myself  much  interest- 
ed.— Her  tale,  however,  shall  be  the  subject  of 
a  future  paper. 

The  Olla  Pocrida,  No.  S2,  October  20,  1787- 
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No.  CXX. 


-Mortal  pleasure,  what  art  tlinu  in  truth  ! 


The  torreut's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below  ! 

Campbfjx, 


(Continuation  of  the  Vicar* s  Tale,) 

Supper  being  removed,  after  chatting  some 
time,  my  worthy  host  conducted  me  to  my  bed- 
chamber, which  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
lined  with  jasmine,  that  was  conducted  in  at  the 
windows.  After  wishing  me  good  night,  he  re- 
tired, leaving  me  to  rest.  The  beauty  of  the 
iscenery,  however,  and  my  usual  propensity  to 
walk  by  moon-light,  induced  me  to  leave  my 
fragrant  cell.  When  I  sallied  forth,  the  moon 
was  darting  her  temperated  rays  through  the 
sliade  that  surrounded  the  cottage,  tipping  the 
tops  of  the  venerable  oaks  with  silver.  After 
taking  a  turn  or  two  on  the  lawn,  I  wandered  to 
the  spot  where  "  die  rude  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet  sleep."  It  was  small,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  surrounded  with  yew-trees  of  an  ancient 
date,  beneath  wliose  solemn  shade  many  gene- 
rations had  mouldered  into  dust.  No  sooner  did 
i  enter,  than  my  attention  was  caught  by  a  pillar 
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of  white  marble  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  small 
eminence,  the  base  of  which  was  surrounded 
with  hcneysuckles  and  woodbines,  whilst  a  large 
willow  overshadowed  the  pillar.     As  I  was  with 
attention  perusing  the  epitaph,  I  was  not  a  little 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  figure  clothed  in 
a  long  robe.    The  apparition  continued  advanc- 
ing towards  me  with  a  slow  step,  and  its  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  wdaich  prevented  ;t  ob? 
serving  me  till  we  were  within  reach  of  each 
other. — Great  was  my  wonder  at   recognising 
my  worthy  host  in  this  situation ;  nor  was  his 
astonishment  less  at  finding  his  guest  thus  court- 
ing the  appearance  of  goblins  and  fairies.    Aft^r 
each  had  expressed  the  surprise  he  felt,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  whose   dust  was  there  en- 
shrined.  To  my  question  he  returned  answer  : — 
"  There, sir, sleepsHarriet's  mother,  an  innocent, 
but  unfortunate  woman.    Pardon,  me,  sir  (said 
he),  if,  for  a  moment,  I  indulge  my  sorrow,  and 
bedew  my  Harriet's  grave  with  tears, — a  tribute 
that  I  often  pay  her  much-loved  memory,  when 
the  rest  of  the  w^orld  is  lost  in  sleep." — Here  he 
paused,  and  seemed  much  agitated. — At  length 
he  requested  my  permission  to  defer  the  recital 
of  Harriet's  woes  till  the  next  day,  as  he  found 
himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  proceeding  in  the 
painful  detail.     To  this  proposal  I  readily  ac. 
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ceded,  and  we  returned  home.  I  retired  to  my 
room,  but  every  attempt  to  procure  sleep  proved 
ineffectual.  Harriet  had  so  wholly  occupied 
my  thoughts,  that  no  moment  of  the  night  was 
suffered  to  pass  unnoticed.  At  length,  "  when 
"  soared  the  warbling  lark  on  high,'*  I  left  my 
couch,  and  rejoined  my  worthy  landlord,  who 
was  busily  employed  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
garden.  Though  I  declined  mentioning  the 
subject  of  our  last  night's  adventure,  yet  he 
saw  the  marks  of  anxious  expectation  in  my 
countenance,  and  proceeded  to  gratify  the  cu- 
riosity he  had  inspired. — "  It  will  be  necessary 
(said  he),  before  I  proceed  to  relate  the  woes 
that  befel  my  daughter,  to  give  a  short  sketch  of 
my    own    life. — Six    and    twenty    years   ago, 

Mrs. came  hither  for  the  benefit  of  her 

health,  the  air  being  recommended  as  highly  sa- 
lubrious. On  her  arrival  she  gave  out  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  who  was  lately 
dead,  and  had  left  her  in  narrow  circumstances. 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  visit  her,  and  offer  her 
any  little  attention  in  my  power.  She  received 
me  with  politeness,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  cul- 
tivate my  acquaintance.  I  continued  to  repeat 
my  visits  for  some  time  without  suspecting  that 
there  was  any  thing  particular  in  her  history, 
♦ill,  one  morning,  I  found  her  in  tears,  reading  a 
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letter  she  had  just  received.  On  my  entrance 
she  gave  it  to  me ;  it  contained  a  notification 
from  Lord  B 's  agent,  that  her  usual  remit- 
tance would  no  longer  be  continued.  On  open* 
ing  this  letter,  I  w  as  led  to  suppose  that  her  con- 
nection with  Lord  B was  not  of  the  most 

honourable  nature.  But  all  my  suspicions  va- 
nished on  her  producing  several  letters  from 

Lord  B to  her  mother,  with  whom  he  had 

long   been  connected.     From  these  letters,  I 

learned,  that  Mrs.  was  the  daughter  of 

Lord  B by  Miss  M ,  sister  to  a  Scotch 

baronet,  whom  he  had  seduced  and  supported 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  But  he  had, 
it  seems,  determined  to  withdraw  his  protection 

from  the  fruit  of  their  connection.     Mrs, * 

declared  she  knew  not  what  step  to  take,  as  her 
finances  were  nearly  exhausted.  I  endeavoured 
to  comfort  her,  assuring  her  that  she  should 
command  every  assistance  in  my  power.  On 
hearing  this,  she  seemed  a  little  satisfied,  and 
became  more  composed.  After  sitting  with  her 
some  time,  I  returned  home,  to  consider  in 
what  manner  I  might  most  easily  afford  protec- 
tion to  the  young  orphan  whose  whole  depend- 
ence was  on  my  support.  If  I  took  her  home  to 
live  with  me,  as  I  was  unmarried,  it  would  give 
oifence  to  my  parishioners :  my  income  was  toQ 
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confined  to  admit  of  my  affording  her  a  separate 
establishment.  Thus  circumstanced,  I  deter- 
mined to  offer  her  my  hand.  You  will,  no  doubt, 
say,  it  was  rather  an  imprudent  step  for  amanwho 
had  seen  his  fortieth  year  to  connect  himself 
with  youth  and  beauty :  but,  as  my  brother  was 
then  living,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  render 
lier  the  least  assistance  on  any  other  plan.  She 
received  my  proposal  with  grateful  surprise,  and 
accepted  it  without  hesitation.  In  a  few  days 
we  were  married,  and  have  now  lived  together 
six  and  twenty  years  in  a  state,  the  felicity  of 
which  has  never  been  interrupted  by  those  dis- 
cordant jars  w^hich  are  so  frequently  the  con- 
comitants of  matrimony :  though,  alas !  our 
peace  has  received  a  mortal  wound  from  one, 
the  bare  mention  of  whose  name  fills  me  with 
horror  !  but  not  to  digress  :  before  the  return  of 
that  day  which  saw  me  blessed  with  the  hand  of 
Emily,  my  happiness  received  an  important  ad- 
dition, by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  who  inherited 
all  her  mother's  charms.  It  is  superfluous  to 
add,  that  she  was  equally  the  idol  of  both  her 
parents ;  and  as  she  was  the  only  fruit  of  our 
marriage,  she  became  every  day  a  greater  fa- 
vourite. My  wife  had  received  such  an  educa- 
tion as  rendered  her  fully  capable  of  accom- 
jplishing  her  daughter  in  a  manner  far  superior 
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to  any  thing  her  situation  required,  or  perhaps 
coiild  justify.  To  this  agreeable  employment, 
however,  she  devoted  her  who^e  time ;  and  when 
Haniet  had  reached  her  eighteenth  year,  she 
was  in  every  respect  a  highly  accomplished  wo- 
man ;  she  was  become  what  that  picture  repre- 
sents her.  With  an  amiable  temper  and  gentle 
manners,  she  was  the  idol  of  the  village.  Hi- 
therto she  had  experienced  a  state  of  felicity  un- 
Icnown  in  the  more  exalted  stations  of  life — un- 
conscious, alas !  of  the  ills  tliat  awaited  her  fu- 
ture years. 

''  It  is  with  reluctance  I  proceed  in  the  melan- 
choly narrative. — One  evening,  as  a  young  man, 
attended  by  a  servant,  was  passing  through  the 
village,  his  horse  startled,  and  threw  him. 
Happening  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  I 
offered  every  assistance  in  my  power,  and  con- 
veying him  to  my  cottage,  dispatched  his  servant 
in  quest  of  a  surgeon,  who  declared  our  patient 
was  not  in  any  danger,  but  recommended  it  to 
him  to  delay  his  departure  for  a  day  or  two. 
Plis  health,  however,  or,  rather,  his  love,  did  not 
admit  of  his  travelling  for  near  a  fortnight ; 
during  which  lime  he  established  his  interest 
with  Harriet  by  the  most  pleasing  and  unremit- 
ting attention  to  her  slightest  wishes. — A\  hen 
*bout  to  depart,  he  requested  leave  to  repeat 
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his  visit  on  his  return  from  his  intended  tour, 
dropping,  at  the  same  time,  some  distant  hints 
of  his  affection  for  Harriet,  to  whom  he  was  by 
no  means  indifferent. 

"  Mr.  H (for  so  our  guest  was  named)  in- 
formed us,  previous  to  his  departure,  that  he 
had  a  small  independent  fortune ;  but  that  from 
a  distant  relation  he  had  considerable  expecta- 
tions. Afler  bidding  an  affectionate  adieu  to 
Harriet,  he  set  out  on  his  intended  toiu",  which 
lasted  for  a  month." — The  effects  produced  by 
his  absence  must,  however,  be  reserved  for 
another  paper. 

The  Olla  Podrida,  No.  37,  Nov.  24, 1787- 
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No.  CXXI. 

Thou  art  come 
Hither  to  rob  a  father  of  that  wealth 
That  solely  lengthens  his  now  drooping  years, 
His  virtuous  daughter. 

Robert  Tailor, 


(Conclusion  of  the  Vicars  Tale.) 

"  DuRixG  the  time  of   Mr.  H 's   absence, 

Harriet  appeared  pensive,  and  I  observed,  with 
pain,  that  he  had  made  no  slight  impression  on 

her  heart.     At  length    Mr.   H returned, 

and  Harriet's  reception  of  him  left  us  no  room 
to  doubt  her  attachment.  During  his  second 
visit  he  was  very  assiduous  to  secure  the  favour 
of  all  the  family :  v.ith  Harriet  he  easily  suc- 
ceeded ;  nor  were  Mrs.  T or  myself  dis- 
posed to  dislike  him.  His  manners  were  ele- 
gant, and  his  wit  lively.  At  length  he  obtained 
from  Harriet  the  promise  of  her  hand,  provided 
her  parents  should  not  object.  Hitherto  I  had 
never  been  induced  to  make  inquiries  concern- 
ing his  circumstances  and  character.  Now, 
however,  by  his  direction,  I  applied  to  a  Mr. 
E — ns,  a  clergyman  of  his  acquaintance.  This 
gentleman,  now  in  an  exalted  station  in  the 

church,  then  chaplain  to  Lord  C ,  infomied 

4 
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me  that  Mr.  H was,  in  every  respect,  a  de- 
sirable match  for  my  daughter,  and  that  when- 
ever his  cousin  should  die,  he  woidd  be  enabled 
to  maintain  her  in  affluence  and  splendour : — 
he  added  that  his  character  was  unexception- 
able. Little  suspecting  the  villanous  part  Mr. 
E — ns  was  acting,  I  readily  consented  to  the 
proposed  union,  and  performed  the  ceremony 
myself.  Mr.  H requested  that  their  mar- 
riage might  be  kept  a  secret,  till  the  birth  of  a 
son  and  heir.  This  proposal  rather  alarmed 
me,  but  it  was  too  late  to  retreat ;  and,  knowing 
no  one  in  the  great  world,  it  was  impossible  for 
me,  previous  to  the  marriage,  to  procure  any 

account  of  Mr.  H ,  but  such  as  his  friend 

communicated  to  me.  Thus  circumstanced,  I 
could  only  consent ;  and  as  Harriet  readily 
adopted  every  proposal  that  came  from  one  she 
80  tenderly  loved,  the  matter  was  finally  agreed 
on.  After  staying  a  few  days,  he  set  off  for 
London,  but  soon  returned,  and  passed  the 
whole  winter  with  us ;  and  in  the  spring,  Har- 
riet was  delivered  of  that  little  girl  you  so  much 
admire.  I  now  pressed  him  to  acknowledge  my 
daughter  as  his  wife.  To  this  he  answered, 
that  had  she  brought  him  a  son,  he  would  rea- 
dily have  complied  with  my  request ;  but  that 
his  CQUsin  was  so  great  an  oddity,  that  he  could 
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not  bear  the  idea  (to  use  his  own  expression) 
'  of  having  his  fortune  lavished  in  a  milHner's 
shop :  *  '  but,'  added  he,  '  if  yon  insist  upon  it, 
I  will  now  risk  the  loss  of  all  his  fortune,  and 
introduce  my  Harriet  to  his  presence.'  Harriet, 
however,  again  interfered,  and  desired  that  Mr. 

H might  not  be  forced  into  measures  that 

might,  in  the  end,  prove  destructive  of  his  future 
prospect,  and  induce  him  to  regret  the  day  he 
ever  saw  her.  These  arguments  prevailed,  and 
Mr.  H was  suffered  to  continue  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  without  any  farther  notice 
taken  of  the  subject.  In  this  manner  had  three 
years  elapsed  undistinguished  by  any  remark- 
able event,  Mr.  H generally  passing  half 

the  year  with  us,  and  the  remainder  in  London, 
attending,  as  he  said,  on  his  cousin ;  when  one 
day,  as  he  was  sitting  with  us  at  dinner,  a  chaise 
and  four  drove  up  to  the  house.     The  servants 

inquired  for   Mr.   H ,  and  on  hearing  he 

w^as  there,  opened  the  carriage  door.  A  gen- 
tleman, dressed  like  an  officer,  jumped  out,  fol- 
lowed by  a  lady  in  a  travelling  dress ; — they 
rushed  immediately  into  the  room.  Their  ap- 
pearance amazed  us  ;  but  Mr.  H betrayed 

the  most  visible  marks  of  consternation.  The 
lady  appeared  to  be  about  thirty.  She  was 
a  woman  by  no  means  destitute  of  personal 
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charms.  The  moment  she  entered  the  room, 
she  seized  upon  Harriet,  and,  loading  her  vdth 
every  horrible  epithet,  proceeded  to  indulge  her 
passion  by  striking  her  innocent  rival.  On  see- 
ing this,  an  old  servant  of  mine  seized  the  lady, 
and  forcibly  turned  her  out  of  the  house ;  then 
fastened  the  door.     It  was  not  till  now  that  we 

perceived  the  absence  of  Mr.  H ,  who  had, 

it  seems,  retired  with  the  lady's  companion. 
Wiiilst  we  were  stili  lost  in  amazement  at  the 
transaction  we  had  just  witnessed,  we  were 
alarmed  to  the  highest  pitch  by  tiie  report  of  a 
pistol.     Harriet  instantly  fainted.     Whilst  Mi*s. 

T was  recovering  her,  I  fiew  to  the  spot 

from  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  there 

found  JMr.  H weltering  in  his  blood,  with 

a  pistol  lying  by  him.  I  approached,  and  found 
him  still  sensible.  He  informed  me,  that  the 
lady's  brother  and  he  had  fought,  and  that,  see* 
ing  him  fall,  they  had  both  escaped  as  fist  as 
possible.  I  instantly  procured  assistance  and 
conveyed  him  to  the  house,  where  he  v\as  put 
to  bed,  and  a  surgeon  was  sent  for.  In  the 
mean  time  Harriet  had  several  fits,  and  we  were 
very  apprehensive  that  the  hour  of  her  fate  was 
approaching.    On  the  arri^•al  of  the  surgeon,  he 

declared   the  wound   Mr.  H had  received 

would  probably  prove  mortal,  and  recommend- 
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ed  the  arrangement  of  his  affairs.     Mr.  H • 

received  the  news  with   great  agony,  and   de- 
sired   that  I   might    be    left   done   with   him. 
No  sooner  was  this  request  granted,   than  he 
addressed  me  in  the  following  terms :    "  In  me, 
sir,    behold  the  most   unfortunate,  and,   alas  1 
the  most  guilty  of  men.     The  lady  whose  ill- 
timed  visit  has  lost  me  my  life,  is,  I  tremble 
to  pronounce  the  word, — my  wife."   Seeing  me 
pale  with  horror,  he  proceeded.     "  No  vronder, 
sii*,  that  you  should  behold  v^ith  horror   one 
who  has  repaid  unbounded  hospitality  by  un- 
equalled villany.      The   bare  remembrance  of 
my  own  guilt  distracts  me.     The  awful  hour  is 
now  fast  approaching,  when  I  must  receive  my 
final  doom  from  that  heaven  whose  laws  I  have 
so  daringly  violated.     To  redress  the  injuries  I 
have  committed,  is,  alas  !  impossible.  My  death 
will  be  an  atonement  by  no  means  sufficient.    I 
cannot,  however,  leave  this  world  till  you  shall 
be  informed,    that  ten  thousand  pounds,   the 
whole  of  my  property  that  is  at  my  disposal, 
has  long  ago  been  transferred  by  me  into  the 
hands  of  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  my  much- 
injured  Harriet,  and  her  unhappy  infant.     In 
my  own  defence,  I  have  nothing  to  urge.  Suffer 
me  only  to  remark,  that  my   misfortune  arose 
fi'om  tlie  avarice  of  my  father,  who  forced  me 
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into  a  marriage  with  the  woman  you  lately  saw> 
and  whose  brother  has  been  the  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  Providence  to  inflict  on  me  the 
doom  I  so  much  merited.  If  possible,  conceal 
from  Harriet  that  I  was  married.  Picture,  for 
her  sake,  an  innocent  deception,  and  tell  her 
that  I  was  only  engaged  to  that  lady.  This  will 
contribute  to  promote  her  repose,  and  the  de- 
ception may  possibly  plead  the  merit  of  pro- 
longing a  life  so  dear  to  you  ;  for  the  elevated 
mind  of  my  Harriet  would  never  sur\dve  the 
fatal  discovery  of  my  villany.  But,  oh !  when 
my  unhappy  child  shall  ask  the  fate  of  him  who 
gave  her  being,  in  pity  draw  a  veil  over  that 
guilt,  which  can  scarcely  hope  to  obtain  the 
pardon  of  heaven."  There  he  ceased,  and,  ut- 
tering a  short  prayer,  expired.  Happily  for 
Harriet,  she  continued  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
for  three  days  ;  during  which  time  I  had  the 
body  removed  to  a  neighbouring  house,  there 
to  wait  for  interment.       Having    addressed  a 

letter  to  Mr.  H 's  agent  in  town,  he  sent 

orders  for  the  body  to  be  removed  to  the  family 
burying  place,  where  it  was  accordingly  inter- 
red. Harriet  recovered  by  slow  degrees  from 
the  state  of  happy  insensibility,  into  which  the 

death  of  Mr.  H had  plunged  her.     Her 

grief  became  silent  and  settled.     Groans  and 

vol..  III.  o 
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exclamations  now  gave  way  to  sighs,  and  the 
bitter  tears  of  desponding  grief.  She  seldom  or 
never  spoke — but  would  cry  for  hours  together 
over  her  hapless  infant,  then  call  on  the  shadow 
of  her  departed  Henry,  little  suspecting  the  ir- 
reparable injury  he  had  done  her.  It  was  with 
infinite  anxiety  I  beheld  the  decline  of  Harriet's 
health.  Prone  as  we  ever  are  to  hope  what  we 
ardently  desire,  I  now  despaired  of  her  re- 
covery. While,  in  a  state  of  hopeless  inactivity, 
I  was  doomed  to  witness  the  lingering  death  of 
my  beloved  Harriet,  I  received  a  visit  from  an 
old  friend.    On  his  arrival,  I  allotted  him  the 

apartment  formerly  inhabited  by  Mr.  H 

and  Harriet.  About  midnight  he  was  awakened 
by  some  one  entering  the  apartment.  On  re- 
moving the  curtain,  he  discovered,  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  my  adored  Harriet  in  a  white 
dress.  Her  eyes  were  open,  but  had  a  vacant 
look  that  plainly  proved  she  was  not  awake. 
She  advanced  with  a  slow  step ;  then  seating 
herself  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  remained  there 
an  hour,  weeping  bitterly  the  whole  time,  but 
without  uttering  a  word.  My  friend,  fearful  of 
the  consequences,  forbore  to  awake  her,  and 
she  retired  with  the  same  deliberate  step  she 
had  entered.  This  intelligence  alarmed  me  ex^ 
cesbively.    On  the  next  night  she  was  watclied. 
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and  the  same  scene  was  repeated,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that,  after  quitting  the  fatal  apartment, 
she  went  to  the  room  where  her  daughter 
usually  slept,  and,  laying  herself  down  on  the 
bed,  wept  over  the  child  for  some  time ;  then 
returned  to  her  apartment.  The  next  morning 
we  waited  with  anxiety  for  her  appearance  at 
breakfast ;  but,  alas !  " — Here  a  flood  of  tears 
afforded  to  my  friend  that  relief  which  he  so 
much  needed ;  and  we  returned  to  the  house. 
After  passing  some  days  with  this  worthy  cou- 
ple, I  proceeded  on  my  tour,  quitting  vdth.  re- 
luctance the  abode  of  sorrow  and  resignation. 
Those  whom  the  perusal  of  this  tale  may  in- 
terest, v/ill,  if  ever  they  visit  the  banks  of  the 
Alna,  find  that  the  author  has  copied  his  cha- 
racters from  nature. 

The  Olla  Podrida,  No.  38,  Dec.  1,  1787. 
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Ko.  CXXII. 

Accipe  nanc,  victus  tenuis  quae  qaantaque  secura 
Adferat. 

HORAT. 

Now  mark  what  blessings  flow 
From  temperate  ineals. 

Francis. 


Sir, 

The  advantages  which  arise,  from  regulating 
the  several  appetites,  to  the  health  of  the  body, 
have  been  too  repeatedly  insisted  upon  to  re- 
quire any  farther  animadversion.  My  present 
remarks  shall  be  confined  to  temperance  of  diet 
in  particular,  and  to  the  advantages  which  oc- 
cur from  it  to  the  health  of  the  mind. 

How  far  the  intellectual  faculties  are  con- 
nected with  the  animal  economy,  is  a  disquisi- 
tion which  rather  belongs  to  the  natural  philo- 
pher  than  to  the  moralist.  The  experience  of 
every  individual  must  convince  him  of  their  al- 
liance, so  far  as  that  the  mind  and  body  sym- 
pathise in  all  the  modifications  of  pleasure  or 
of  pain. 

One  would  imagine,  that  the  stoical  apathy 
was  founded  on  a  notion  of  the  independence 
of  tlic  mind  on  the  body.     According  to  this 
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philosophy,  the  mind  may  remain,  as  it  were, 
an  unconcerned  spectator,  while  the  body  un- 
dergoes the  most  excruciating  torments.  But 
the  moderns,  however  disposed  to  be  stoics, 
cannot  help  being  afflicted  by  a  fit  of  the  gout 
or  stone. 

If  the  mind  suffers  with  the  body  in  violence 
of  pain,  and  acuteness  of  disease,  it  is  usually 
found  to  recover  its  wonted  strength,  when  the 
body  is  restored  to  health  and  vigour. 

But  there  is  some  kind  of  sympathy,  in  which 
the  mind  continues  to  suffer  even  after  the  body 
is  relieved.  When  the  listless  languor,  and  the 
nauseous  satiety  of  recent  excess,  is  gradually 
worn  off,  the  mind  still  continues  for  a  while  to 
feel  a  burden  which  no  efforts  can  remove ; 
and  to  be  surrounded  with  a  cloud  which  time 
only  can  dissipate. 

Didactic  authors,  who  have  undertaken  to 
prescribe  rules  for  the  student  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  frequently  insist  on  a  regularity 
and  abstinence  in  the  articles  of  food  and  wine. 
It  is  indeed  a  fruitless  labour  to  aim  at  increa^« 
ing  the  stock  of  ideas,  and  improving  the 
powers  of  penetration,  without  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  laws  of  temperance. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  founders  of 
colleges,  who  spared  no  expense  in  the  embeU 
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lishment  of  the  buildings,  have  not  been  so 
liberal  in  providing  food  for  the  inhabitants. 
Perhaps  these  no  less  judicious  than  pious  pa- 
trons of  learning  were  sensible  of  the  utility  of 
frequent  fasting  and  temperate  meals,  in  pro- 
moting literary,  as  well  as  moral  and  religious 
improvement.  Nature's  wants  they  took  care 
to  satisfy,  and  nature  wants  but  little. 

Horace,  in  a  satire  in  which  he  professedly 
enumerates  the  advantages  of  temperance,  ob- 
serves, with  a  beautiful  energy  of  expression, 
**  That  the  body,  overcharged  with  the  excesses 
of  yesterday,  weighs  down  the  mind  together 
with  itself,  and  fixes  to  the  earth  that  particle 
of  the  divine  spirit." 

That  Aurora  is  a  friend  to  the  nnises,  is  al- 
most proverbial,  and,  like  all  those  aphorisms 
which  are  founded  on  experience,  is  a  just  rcr 
mark ;  but  if  an  adequate  cause  were  to  be  as- 
signed for  this  effect,  I  know  not  whether  it 
might  not  justly  be  attributed  as  nuich  to  fast- 
ing, as  to  the  refreshment  of  sleep.  The  emp- 
tiness of  the  stomach  it  is  which  tends  to  give 
to  the  understanding  acuteness,  to  the  imagina- 
--tion  vigour,  and  to  the  memory  retention. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  principal  meal  of 
the  ancients  was  the  supper ;  and  it  has  been 
matter  of  surprise,  that  they,  whose  wisdom  was 
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SO  generally  conspicuous  in  the  several  institu- 
tions of  common  lite,  should  adopt  a  practice 
which  is  universally  esteemed  injurious  to  health. 
It  is,  however,  not  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  clog  their  intel- 
lects by  satisfying  the  cravings  of  hunger  in  the 
day  time,  the  season  of  business  and  delibera- 
tion, and  chose  rather  to  indulge  themselves  in 
the  hour  of  natural  festivity,  when  no  care  re- 
mained but  to  retire  from  the  banquet  to  the 
pillow. 

Too  much,  indeed,  cannot  be  said  in  praise 
of  temperance. 

I  am,  sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

Anti-Epicurus. 
The  New  Spectator,  No.  14,  May  4,  1784. 

The  following  singular  production  has  al- 
ready been  published.  There  is  something  so 
extremely  poetical  in  it,  however,  and  it  is  so 
little  known,  that  I  cannot  but  wish  to  see  it 
preserved. 

Vale,  longuna  wale! 

Virgil. 

Once  more,  my  lute,  and  then  be  still! 

Since  after  this  another  end 
Its  destin'd  measure  must  fulfil. 

Ere  to  those  blissful  bov.  ers  v:e  tend.— 
Once  more,  my  lute,  and  th^a  be  stiU! 
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Once  more,  my  lute,  and  then  be  still! 

To  warn  the  world  to  count  their  days. 
Lest  they  their  sacred  leisure  spill, 

In  evU  works,  and  evU  v/ays. — 
And  now,  my  lute,  thou  mayst  be  still ! 

Once  more,  my  harp,  and  then  be  still  i 
To  which  I  sang  of  Israel's  wrongs, 

When  the  proud  foe  who  wrought  their  ill 
Demanded  one  of  Zion's  songs. — 

Once  mere,  my  harp,  and  then  be  still ! 

Once  more,  my  har]),  and  then  be  still ! 

To  warn  the  world  how  they  transgress 
Against  the  Lord  of  Zion  hill. 

Who  loves  his  chosen  flock  to  bless. — 
And  now  my  harp,  thou  mayst  be  still ! 

Once  more,  my  pipe,  and  then  be  still ! 

Attuned  to  dead  Timeus'  praise. 
Who  taught  his  bard,  with  heavenly  skill, 

Sweet  Lucon's  monument  to  raise.— 
Once  niore,  my.  pipe,  and  then  be  still ! 

Once  more,  my  pipe,  and  then  be  still ! 

To  warn  the  world  how  they  affect 
Things  all  too  high,  with  stubborn  will. 

And  stable  joy  for  man  expect. — 
And  now,  my  pipe,  thou  may'st  be  stiU  J 

My  pipe,  my  lute,  my  lyre,  be  still ! 

Yet  silent  shall  not  be  your  fate! 
"N^Tien  to  oblivion's  dusky  rill 

Retire  the  little  and  the  great. 
My  harp  shall  sound  when  I  am  still ! 

The  New  Spectator,  No.  14. 
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PARABLE  AGAINST  PERSECUTION. 

The  late  Lord  Kaimes  tells  us,  that  the  fol- 
lowing Parable  against  Persecution,  was  com- 
municated to  him  by  Dr.  Franklin,  of  Phila- 
delpliia.  The  historical  style  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, his  lordship  observes,  is  here  finely  imi- 
tated ;  and  the  moral  must  strike  every  one 
who  is  not  sunk  in  stupidity  and  superstition. 

1 .  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that 
Abraham  sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  about  the 
going  down  of  the  sun. 

2.  And  behold  a  man,  bent  with  age,  coming 
from  the  way  of  the  wilderness,  leaning  on  a  staff. 

3.  And  Abraham  arose  and  met  him,  and  said 
unto  him.  Turn  in,  I  pray  thee,  and  wash  thy 
feet,  and  tarry  all  night ;  and  thou  shalt  arise 
early  in  the  morning,  and  go  on  thy  way. 

4.  And  the  man  said,  nay  ;  for  I  will  abide 
under  this  tree. 

5.  But  Abraham  pressed  him  greatly.  So  he 
turned  and  went  into  the  tent ;  and  Abraham 
baked  unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat. 

6.  And  when  Abraham  saw  that  the  man 
blessed  not  God,  he  said  unto  him,  wherefore 
dost  thou  not  worship  the  most  high  God,  cre- 
ator of  heaven  and  earth  ? 
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7.  And  the  man  answered  and  said,  I  do  not 
worship  thy  God,  neither  do  I  call  upon  his 
name:  for  I  have  made  to  myself  a  God,  which 
abideth  always  in  my  house,  and  provideth  me 
with  ail  things. 

8.  And  Abraham's  zeal  was  kindled  against 
the  man,  and  he  arose,  and  fell  upon  him,  and 
drove  him  forth  with  blows  into  the  wilderness. 

9.  And  God  called  unto  Abraham,  saying, 
Abraham,  where  is  the  stranger  ? 

10.  And  Abraham  answered  and  said.  Lord, 
he  would  not  worship  thee,  neither  would  he 
call  upon  thy  name  ;  therefore  have  I  driven 
him  out  from  before  my  face  into  the  wilder- 
ness. 

1 1 .  And  God  said.  Have  I  borne  with  him 
these  hundred  and  ninety  and  eight  years,  and 
nourished  him,  and  clothed  him,  notwithstand- 
ing his  rebellion  against  me",  and  couldst  not 
thou,  who  art  thyself  a  sinner,  bear  with  him 
one  night  ? 

12.  And  Abraham  said,  Let  not  the  anger  of 
my  Lord  wax  hot  against  his  servant :  lo,  I  have 
sinned;  forgive  me,  I  pray  thee. 

13.  And  Abraham  arose  and  went  forth  into 
the  wilderness,  and  diligently  sought  for  the 
man,  and  found  him,  and  returned  with  him  to 
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the  tent;  and  when  he  had  entreated  him  kindly, 
he  sent  him  away  on  the  morrow  with  gifts. 

14.  And  God  spake  again  unto  Abraham, 
saying,  For  this  thy  sin,  shall  thy  seed  be  afflict- 
ed four  hundred  years  in  a  strange  land. 

15.  But  for  thy  repentance  wall  I  cteliver 
them ;  and  they  shall  come  forth  with  power, 
and  with  gladness  of  heart,  and  with  much  sub- 
stance. 

The  New  Spectator,  No.  20,  June  15, 1784» 
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No.  CXXIIL 


Incorrupta  fides,  nudaqite  verifaj, 
Quando  ullum  inveniet  parein  .' 
MuUus  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit. 

HonAT, 

Dear  to  each  muse,  to  every  virtue  dear. 

Where  shall  we  match  the  faith  that  warm'd  his  breast? 
Where  his  integrity,  his  truth  sincere? 

What  good  man  wept  not  as  he  sunk  to  rest  ? 


When  a  friend  told  Johnson  that  he  was  much 
blamed  for  having  unveiled  the  weakness  of 
Pope,  "  Sir,"  said  he,"  if  one  man  undertake  to 
write  tlie  Hfe  of  another,  he  undertakes  to  ex- 
hibit his  true  and  real  character :  but  this  can 
be  done  only  by  a  faithful  and  accurate  delinea- 
tion of  the  particulars  which  ^discriminate  that 
character." 

The  biographers  of  this  great  man  seem 
conscientiously  to  have  followed  the  rule  thus 
laid  down  by  him,  and  have  very  fiiirly  commu- 
nicated ah  they  knew,  whether  to  his  advantage 
or  otherwise.  Much  concern,  disquietude,  and 
offence,  have  been  occasioned  by  their  conduct 
in  the  minds  of  many,  who  apprehend,  that  the 
cause  in  which  be  stood  forth  will  suffer  by  the 
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infirmities  of  the  advocate  being  thus  exposed 
to  the  prying  and  mahgnant  eye  of  the  world. 

But  did  these  persons  then  ever  suppose,  or 
did  they  imagine  that  the  world  ever  supposed. 
Dr.  Johnson  to  have  been  a  perfect  character  ? 
Alas,  no  :  we  all  know  how  that  matter  stands, 
if  we  ever  look  into  our  own  hearts,  and  duly 
watch  the  current  of  our  own  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions.  Johnson  was  honest,  and  kept  a 
faithful  diary  of  these,  which  is  before  the  pub- 
lic. Let  any  man  do  the  same  for  a  fortnight, 
and  publish  it :  and  if,  after  that,  he  should  find 
himself  so  disposed,  let  him  "  cast  a  stone." 
At  that  hoar  when  the  failings  of  all  shall  be 
made  manifest,  the  attention  of  each  individual 
will  be  confined  to  his  own. 

It  is  not  merely  the  name  of  Johnson  that  is 
to  do  service  to  anv  cause.  It  is  his  g-enius,  his 
learning,  his  good  sense,  the  strength  of  his 
reasonings,  and  the  happiness  of  his  illustrations. 
These  all  are  precisely  what  they  w^ere  :  once 
good,  and  always  good.  His  argiunents  in  favour 
of  self-denial  do  not  lose  their  force,  because  he 
fasted  ;  nor  those  in  favour  of  devotion,  because 
he  said  his  prayers.  Grant  his  failings  were,  if 
possible,  still  greater  than  these :  will  a  man 
refuse  to  be  guided  by  the  sound  opinion  of  a 
counsel,  or  resist  the  salutary  prescription  of  •Jt^ 
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physician,  because  they  who  give  them  are  not 
without  their  faults  ?  A  man  may  do  so  ;  but  he 
will  never  be  accounted  a  wise  man  for  doing  it. 

Johnson,  it  is  said,  Vv^as  superstitious.  But  who 
shall  exactly  ascertain  to  us  what  superstition  is? 
The  Romanist  is  charged  with  it  by  the  Church- 
of-England  man  ;  the  Churchman  by  the  Pres- 
byterian; the  Presbyterian  by  the  Independent; 
all  by  the  Deist,  and  the  Deist  by  the  Atheist. 
With  some,  it  is  superstition  to  pray;  wdth  others, 
to  receive  the  sacrament;  with  others,  to  believe 
in  revelation ;  with  others,  to  believe  in  God.  In 
some  minds  it  springs  from  the  most  amiable  dis- 
position in  the  world — "  a  pious  awe,  and  fear  to 
have  offended,"  a  wish  rather  to  do  too  much, 
than  too  little.  Such  a  disposition  one  loves  and 
wishes  always  to  find  in  a  friend  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  disagreeable  in  the  sight  of  him  who  made 
us.  It  argues  a  sensibility  of  heart,  a  tenderness 
of  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  God.  Let  him, 
who  finds  it  not  in  himself,  beware  lest,  in  flying 
from  superstition,  he  fall  into  irreligion  and 
profaneness. 

That  persons  of  eminent  talents  and  attain- 
ments in  literature  have  been 'often  complained 
of  as  dogmatical,  boisterous,  and  inattentive 
to  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  is  well  known. 
But  let  us  not  expect  every  thing  from  every 
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man.  There  was  no  occasion  that  Johnson 
should  teach  us  to  dance,  to  make  bov/s,  or  turn 
compliments.  He  could  teach  us  better  things. 
To  reject  wisdom  because  the  person  of  him 
who  communicates  it  is  uncouth,  and  his  man- 
ners are  inelegant — what  is  it,  but  to  throw  away 
a  pine-apple,  and  assign  for  a  reason  the  rough- 
ness of  its  coat  ?  Who  quarrels  with  a  botanist, 
for  not  being  an  astronomer  ;  or  with  a  moralist, 
for  not  being  a  mathematician  ?  As  it  is  said  in 
concerns  of  a  much  higher  nature,  "  every  man 
hath  his  gift,  one  after  this  m.anner,  and  another 
after  that."  It  is  our  business  to  profit  by  all, 
and  to  learn  of  each  that  in  w  hich  each  is  best 
qualified  to  instruct  us. 

That  Johnson  was  generous  and  charitable, 
none  can  deny;  but  he  was  not  always  judicious 
in  the  selection  of  his  objects :  distress  was  a 
sufficient  recommendation,  and  he  did  not 
scrutinise  into  the  failings  of  the  distressed. 
May  it  be  always  my  lot  to  have  such  a  bene- 
factor !  Some  are  so  nice  in  a  scrutiny  of  this 
kind,  that  they  can  never  find  any  proper  objects 
of  their  benevolence,  and  are  necessitated  to 
save  their  money.  It  should  doubtless  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  best  manner  we  are  able  to  dis- 
tribute it ;  but  what  would  become  of  us  all, 
if  he,   on   whose   bounty   all   depend,   should 
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be  "  extreme  to  mark  that  which  is  done 
amiss  ?'* 

It  is  hard  to  judge  any  man,  without  a  due  con- 
sideration of  all  circumstances.  Here  w^ere  stu- 
pendous abilities,  and  suitable  attainments;  but, 
then,  here  were  hereditary  disorders  of  body 
and  mind  reciprocally  aggravating  each  other ; 
a  scrophulous  frame,  and  a  melancholy  temper: 
here  was  a  life,  the  greater  part  of  which  passed 
in  making  provision  for  the  day,  under  the 
pressure  of  poverty  and  sickness,  sorrow  and 
anguish.  So  far  to  gain  the  ascendant  over 
these,  as  to  do  what  Johnson  did,  required  very 
great  strength  of  mind  indeed.  Who  can  say, 
that,  in  a  like  situation,  he  should  long  have 
possessed,  or  been  able  to  exert  it? 

From  the  mixture  of  power  and  weakness  in 
the  composition  of  this  wonderful  man,  the 
scholar  should  learn  humility.  It  was  designed 
to  correct  that  pride  which  great  parts  and  great 
learning  are  apt  to  produce  in  their  possessor. 
In  him  it  had  the  desired  effect.  For  though 
consciousness  of  superiority  might  sometimes 
induce  him  to  carry  it  high  with  man  (and  even 
this  was  much  abated  in  the  latter  part  of  life), 
his  devotions  have  shewn  to  the  w^hole  world, 
how  humljly  he  walked  at  all  times  with  his  God. 

His  example  may  likewise  encourage  those  of 
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timid  and  gloomy  dispositions  not  to  despond, 
when  they  reflect,  that  the  vigour  of  such  an 
intellect  could  not  preserve  its  possessor  from 
the  depredations  of  melancholy.  They  will 
cease  to  be  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the  degree 
of  their  own  sufferings :  they  will  resolve  to 
bear,  with  patience  and  resignation,  the  malady 
to  which  they  find  a  Johnson  subject,  as 
well  as  themselves  :  and  if  they  want  words, 
in  which  to  ask  relief  from  him  who  alone  can 
give  it,  the  God  of  mercy,  and  Father  of  all  com- 
fort, language  affords  no  finer  than  those  in 
which  his  prayers  are  conceived.  Child  of 
sorrow,  whoever  thou  art,  use  them  ;  and  be 
thankful,  that  the  man  existed  by  whose  means 
thou  hast  them  to  use. 

His  eminence  and  his  fame  must,  of  course, 
have  excited  envy  and  malice  :  but  let  envy  and 
malice  look  at  his  infirmities  and  his  charities, 
and  they  will  quickly  melt  into  pity  and  love. 

That  he  should  not  be  conscious  of  the  abilities 
with  which  Providence  had  blessed  him,  was 
impossible.  He  felt  his  own  powers,  he  felt 
what  he  was  capable  of  having  performed ;  and 
he  saw  how  little,  comparatively  speaking,  he 
had  performed.  Hence  his  apprehensions  on 
the  near  prospect  of  the  account  to  be  made, 
viewed  through  the  medium  of  constitutional 

VOL.  III.  p 
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and  morbid  melancholy,  which  often  excluded 
from  his  sight  the  bright  beams  of  divine  mercy. 
May  those  beams  ever  shine  upon  us !  But  let 
them  not  cause  us  to  forget,  that  talents  have 
been  bestowed,  of  which  an  account  must  be 
rendered !  and  that  the  fate  of  the  "  unprofitable 
servant,'*  may  justly  beget  apprehensions  in 
the  stoutest  mind.  The  indolent  man,  who 
is  without  such  apprehensions,  has  never  yet 
considered  the  subject  as  he  ought.  For  one 
person  who  fears  death  too  much,  there  are  a 
thousand  who  do  not  fear  it  enough,  nor  have 
thought  in  earnest  about  it.  Let  us  only  put 
in  practice  the  duty  of  self-examination ;  let 
us  inquire  into  the  success  we  have  experienced 
in  our  war  against  the  passions,  or  even  against 
undue  indulgence  of  the  common  appetites, 
eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping :  we  shall  soon 
perceive  how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  form 
resolutions,  than  to  execute  them  ;  and  shall  no 
longer  find  occasion,  perhaps,  to  wonder  at  the 
weakness  of  Johnson. 

On  the  whole — In  the  memoirs  of  him  that 
have  been  published,  there  are  so  many  witty 
sayings,  and  so  many  wise  ones,  by  which  the 
world,  if  it  so  please,  may  be  at  once  entertained 
and  improved,  that  I  do  not  regret  their  publi- 
cation. In  this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  we 
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are  to  adopt  the  good  and  reject  the  evil.     The 

little  stories  of  his  oddities  and  his  infirmities  in 

common  life  will,  after  a  while,  be  overlooked 

and  forgotten ;  but  his  writings  will  live  for  ever, 

still  more  and  more  studied  and  admired,  while 

Britons  shall  continue  to  be  characterised  by  a 

love  of  elegance  and  sublimity,  of  good  sense 

and  virtue.     The  sincerity  of  his  repentance, 

the  steadfastness  of  his  faith,  and  the  fervour  of 

his  charity,  forbid  us  to  doubt,  that  his  sun  set 

in  clouds,  to  rise  w^^ithout  them  :   and  of  this  let 

us  alvrays  be  mindflil,  that  every  one  who  is 

made  better  by  his  books,  will  add  a  wreath  to 

his  crown. 

The  Olla  Podrida,  No.  13,  June  9,  1787. 

A  character  more  candid  and  judicious  than  this  which  the 
late  amiable  bishop  of  Norwich  has  given  of  Dr.  Johnson,  can- 
not well  be  drawn.  Its  epitome  may  be  found  in  the  following 
faithfully  descriptive  lines  of  Mr.  Cumberland: 

ON"  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Herculean  &trei:(»'.h  and  a  Stentorian  voice, 

Of  wit  a  fund,  of  words  a  countless  choice  : 

In  learning  rather  various  than  profound, 

In  truth  intrepid,  in  reliicion  sound: 

A  trembling  form  and  a  distorted  sight,  * 

But  firm  in  judgment,  and  in  genius  bright  ; 

In  controveisy  seldom  known  to  spare, 

But  humble  as  t!;e  publican  in  prayer  ; 

To  more  than  merited  his  kindness,  kind, 

And,  though  in  manners  iiarsh,  of  friendly  mind  ; 

Deep  ting'd  with  melancholy's  blackest  shade. 

And,  though  prepar'd  to  die,  of  death  afraid. 

Such  Johnson  was ;    of  him,  with  justice,  vain, 

When  will  this  nation  see  Iiis  like  again  ? 

P  2 
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No.  CXXIV. 

Gaudetque  y'laxa  fecisse  ruinS, 

LUCAW. 

And  he  rejoiced  to  have  accomplished  his  purposes 
by  slaughter. 


With  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  more  deeply  in* 
teresting  our  attention,  it  seems  the  practice 
of  modern  tragedy-writers  to  aim  at  exciting 
terror  by  a  general  yet  indiscriminate  recourse 
to  the  bowl  and  dagger ;  whilst,  after  exhaust- 
ing the  whole  armoury  of  the  property-room, 
the  fifth  act  is  frequently  accelerated  from  the 
mere  want  of  surviving  personages  to  support 
the  play.  The  modern  hero  of  the  drama  seems 
as  it  were  professionally  to  consider  killing  as 
no  murder  ;  the  rout  of  armies,  the  capture  of 
thousands,  and  the  downfall  of  empires,  forms 
the  nauseous  yet  perpetual  chit-chat  of  the  nar- 
rative. However  gross  may  be  the  deficiencies 
of  plot,  character,  style,  and  language,  incident 
pregnant  with  devastation  and  bloodshed  is 
deemed  a  receipt  in  full  for  every  excellence ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  ordinary  standard  of 
human  actions  is  exceeded,  the  nearer,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  the  piece  approaches  to 
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peifection.  Such  a  conduct,  however,  betrays 
the  greatest  poverty  of  expedient,  and,  not  un- 
frequently,  defeats  its  own  end,  by  exciting  dis- 
gust instead  of  approbation.  Nature  deals  in 
no  such  hyperboles:  to  the  credit  of  herself,  and 
the  comfort  of  her  creation,  she  as  rarely  shews 
in  the  moral  world,  a  Nero,  a  Borgia,  a  Crom- 
well, or  a  Catiline,  as  she  does  in  the  natural, 
a  comet  or  a  hurricane,  an  earthquake  or  an 
inundation.  Whoever  has  cursorily  turned  over 
the  dramatic  works  of  Lee  and  Dryden,  will 
acknowledge  the  justness  of  this  charge. 

With  uniform  and  unexampled  characters 
either  of  vice  or  virtue  in  the  extreme,  the  ag- 
gregate of  mankind  are  little  anected;  as  they 
cannot  come  under  their  observation  in  real  life, 
they  have  few  claims  to  their  notice,  and  none 
to  their  belief,  in  fictitious  representations. 
Mixed  characters  alone  come  home  to  i\\e 
minds  of  the  multitude.  The  angelic  quality  of 
a  Grandison,  or  a  Harlowe,  are  reflected  but 
by  the  hearts  of  a  few  solitary  individuals,  whilst 
those  of  Jones  finds  a  never-failing  mirrour  in 
the  greater  part  of  mankind.  At  all  events,  if 
it  is  possible  to  avoid  verging  to  one  extreme  or 
the  other,  the  side  of  virtue,  it  is  hoped,  is  the 
most  probable,  and  therefore  the  most  proper  of 
the  two ;  and  where\  er  we  are  tempted  by  a 
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stoiy  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  tragic  muse 
(carrying  with  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  the  terrible),  it  is  the  business  of  the 
poet  to  be  most  cautious  in  the  selection,  and 
to  deal  out  death  and  destruction  as  reluctantly 
and  as  seldom  as  the  nature  of  the  incidents 
will  admit;  for  I  cannot  help  concurring  with 
Jonathan  Wild  in  opinion,  that  mischief  is  much 
too  precious  a  commodity  to  be  squandered. 

The  judiciously  blending  the  lights  and  shades 
of  a  character,  so  as  to  make  the  one  necessarily 
result  from,  and  fall  into  the  other,  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  the  art; 
and,  in  the  works  of  common  writers,  it  is  in  vain 
we  look  for  an  effect  of  the  kind.  To  delineate, 
with  exactness,  the  temporary  lapse  of  the  good 
from  virtue  to  vice,  or  those  peculiar  situations 
in  which  the  wicked  man  falters  in  his  career, 
and  blushes  to  find  himself  "  staggering  upon 
virtue,"  demands  the  hand  of  a  master.  A  cha- 
racter of  uninterrupted  detestation  can  scarcely 
exist ;  and  when  it  is  obtruded  upon  us,  we  have 
a  right  to  question  the  abilities  of  him  who 
drew  it.  The  Satan  of  Milton,  though  with  a 
heart  distended  with  pride,  and  rejoicing  in  dis- 
obedience, when  marshalling  his  troops  (all  of 
whom  had  forfeited  heaven  in  his  cause)  for 
the  express  pui-pose  of  confronting  the  Almighty, 
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betrays  emotions  almost  incompatible  with  his 
nature.     They  are  singularly  affecting : — 


Cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 


Signs  of  remorse  and  passion  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crimes,  the  followers  rather, 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condemn'd 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain ; 
Millions  of  spirits,  for  his  faults,  amerc'd 
Of  Heav'n,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt  — — 

Mark  the  effect : 

He  now  prepar'd 


To  speak 

Thrice  he  assay'd,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth. 

Book  I.  V.  604,  &c. 

Nor  has  Virgil  suffered  the  unnatural  and 
abandoned  Mezentius,  equally  the  contemner 
of  the  gods  and  the  enemy  of  man,  to  leave  us 
without  exciting  some  pity,  however  unde- 
served. The  grief  with  which  he  hears  the 
death  of  his  amiable  son  Lausus  announced,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  instantly  hastens  to 
revenge  it,  the  magnanimity  he  discovers  in  his 
last  words  in  reply  to  the  taunts  of  ^neas,  afford 
a  fine  relief  to  that  horror  and  detestation  which 
the  former  part  of  his  character  had  previously 
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excited:    the  whole   is    a   master-piece   in   its 
kind.* 

In  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  one  of  the  first 
performances  antiquity  has  left  us,  it  is  the  ain-^ 
of  the  poet  throughout  to  make  Medea  an  obr 
ject  of  commiseration  ;  and,  to  this  end,  he  has 
made  a  tender  and  unremitted  solicitude  for  the 
fate  of  her  children  the  leading  feature  of  her 
character :  and  on  comparing  the  provocation 
pn  the  one  side  with  the  revenge  on  the  other, 
we  shall  find  them  by  no  means  disproportioned. 
High-born,  impatient,  and  ardent  in  her  attach- 
ment, with  a  sensibility  tremblingly-alive  to  feel 
her  wrongs,  and  a  spirit,  to  the  utmost,  to  re- 
venge them,  she  is  still  a  tender  mother,  though 
no  longer  a  fond  wife,  and,  in  every  respect,  per- 
fectly human.  For  Jason  she  had  forsaken  and 
betrayed  her  father  and  her  country,  and  killed 
her  brother  Absyrtus.  Through  his  means  she 
had  been  insulted  by  Creon,  and  banished  his 
kingdom  ;  Creon,  the  very  man  whose  daughter 
Creusa  had  usurped  her  bed,  and  alienated  the 
affections  of  her  husband.  Yet  every  writer  who 
has  employed  himself  on  this  subject  since  the 
Greek  bard,  seems  widely  to  have  mistaken,  or 
■wilfully   to  have  departed  from,    what  should 

*  Sec  from  line  833  to  tlie  conclusion  of  the  10th  iEneid. 
3 
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have  been  their  model.  Seneca,  with  some 
few  slight  exceptions,  has  divested  her  of  every 
claim  to  pity;  Corneille  has  done  the  same; 
and  Glover,  a  poet  of  our  own,  has  left  the 
blunder  as  he  found  it.  Yvlioever  is  desirous  of 
being  made  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most 
poignant  struggles  bet\veen  the  desire  of  re- 
venge and  maternal  affection,  is  more  particu- 
larly referred  to  this  play.* 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  conclude  these  remarks 
with  a  few  extracts  from  a  most  excellent  mo- 
dern performance,  wliere  the  author  has  cora- 
jnitted  an  error  (of  which  he  was  probably  sen- 
sible at  the  time),  in  order  to  avoid  the  exceed- 
ing, what  he  seems  to  have  considered,  the  re- 
gular boundaries  of  human  depravity. 

In  the  last  scene  of  the  Revenge,  when  the 
dreadful  unravelment  of  the  plot  takes  place 
through  the  immediate  agency  of  Zanga  him- 
self, the  following  circumstances  are  thus  forci- 
bly unfolded : 

Thy  wife  is  guiltless,  that's  one  transport  to  me; 
And  I,  I  let  thee  know  it,  that's  another : 
I  urg'd  Don  Carlos  to  resign  his  mistress, 
I  forg'd  the  letter,  I  dispos'd  the  picture; 
I  hated,  I  despis'd,  and  I  destroy. 

By  these  aggravations  of  malevolence,  the  de- 
*  See  Medea,  1021,  10G9,  12M,  &c.  &c. 
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testation  of  the  audience  is  worked  up  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch ;  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  the  scene,  Alonzo  is  racked  with  a  still  farther 
discovery  of  the  reasons  that  incited  Zanga  to 
revenge,  from  Zanga  himself:  in  an  agony  of 
despair,  he  stabs  himself,  and  dies :  and  the  poet 
concludes  the  piece  with  endeavouring  to  draw  a 
shade  over  the  character  of  the  Moor  before  he 
leaves  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  spectator ;  and, 
by  one  speech,  aims  at  an  atonement  for  him  in 
opposition  to  the  detestation  and  disgust  he  had 
previously  so  successfully  excited.  Zanga  ap- 
proaches the  body,  and  thus  speaks : 

Is  this  Alonzo  ?  where's  his  haughty  mien  ? 

Is  this  the  hand  which  smote  me?  Heavens!  how  pale! 

And  art  thou  dead?   So  is  my  enmity, 

I  war  not  with  the  dust :  the  great,  the  proud, 

The  conqueror  of  Afric  was  my  foe. 

A  Hon  preys  not  upon  carcasses. 

This  was  the  only  method  to  subdue  me ; 

Terror  and  doubt  fall  on  me;  all  thy  good 

Now  blazes;  all  thy  guilt  is  in  the  grave. 

Never  had  man  such  funeral  applause ; 

If  I  lament  thee,  sure  thy  worth  was  great. 

O  vengeance!  I  have  follow'd  thee  too  far; 

And  to  receive  me  hell  blows  all  her  fires.-^ 

Zanga  might  here  with  propriety  retort  upon 
Young  the  very  words  which  were  put  into  his 
mouth  in  addressing  Alonzo : 
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Christian,  thou  mistak'st  my  character. 

For  these  symptoms  of  repentance  and  regret 
which  he  here  discovers  in  acknowledging  his 
having  gone  too  great  lengths  in  his  pursuit  of 
revenge,  and  that  he  had  followed  vengeance 
too  far,  are  totally  out  of  place,  and  unnatural : 
they  are  against  the  tenets  of  that  religion 
which  he  is  supposed  to  profess,  and  the  prac- 
tice and  example  of  his  country,  which  con- 
sider a  contrary  conduct  as  eminently  meritori- 
ous. 

The  plain  rule  of  Horace  should,  certainly,  to 
have  completed  the  piece,  have  been  strictly 
adhered  to : 

• Servetur  ad  imum 


Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  aut  sibi  constet. 

The  Olla  Podrida,  No.  16,  June  30, 1787. 
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No.  CXXY. 

Est  natura  honinum  novhatis  avida. 

It  is  the  nature  of  mankind  to  be  desirous  of  noTelty. 


That  with  respect  of  news,  as  well  as  of  li- 
quors, man  is  a  thirsty  soul,  we  are  taught  in  the 
words  of  my  motto,  at  the  very  first  entrance  on 
our  elementary  studies.  Curiosity  is  the  appe- 
tite of  the  mind.  It  must  be  satisfied,  or  we 
perish. 

Among  the  improvements,  therefore,  of  mo- 
dern times,  there  is  none  on  which  I  find  more 
reason  to  congratulate  my  countrymen,  than 
the  increase  of  knowledge  by  the  multiplication 
of  newspapers. 

With  what  a  mixture  of  horror  and  commise- 
ration do  we  now  look  back  to  that  period  in 
our  history,  when,  as  it  is  said,  a  written  letter 
came  down  once  a  week  to  the  coffee-house, 
where  a  proper  person  with  a  clear  and  strong 
voice,  was  pitched  upon  to  read  it  aloud  to  the 
company  assembled  upon  the  occasion !  How 
earnestly  did  they  listen!  How  greedily  did 
they  suck  down  every  drop  of  intelligence  that 
fell  within  their  reach !    Plappy  the  man  who 
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carried  off  but  half  a  sentence  !  It  was  his  em- 
ployment, for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  to  imagine 
what  the  other  half  might  have  been.  In  days 
like  these,  there  was,  indeed,  (if  we  may  use  the 
expression)  "  a  famine  in  the  land ;"  and  one 
wonders  how  people  contrived  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together. 

The  provision  at  present  made  for  us  is  am- 
ple. There  are  morning  papers  for  breakfast; 
there  are  evening  papers  for  supper — I  beg 
pardon — I  mean  dinner;  and  lest,  during  the 
interval,  wind  should  get  into  the  stomach,  there 
is,  I  believe, — I  know  there  was — a  paper  pub- 
lished by  way  of  luncheon,  about  noon.  That 
fanaticism  may  not  overwhelm  us,  and  that  pro- 
fane learning  may  be  duly  mingled  with  sacred, 
there  is  also  a  Sunday  Gazette ;  which  removes 
one  objection  formerly  urged,  and  surely  not 
without  reason,  against  the  observation  of  the 
day. 

Some  have  complained,  that  to  read  all  the 
newspapers,  and  compare  them  accurately  to- 
gether, as  it  is  necessary  to  do  before  a  right 
judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  state  of  things 
in  general,  is  grown  to  be  a  very  laborious  task, 
which,  whoever  performs  properly  can  do  no- 
thing else.  And  why  should  he  ?  Perhaps,  he 
has  nothing  else  to  do;  perhaps,  if  he  had  not 
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this  to  do,  he  would  be  in  mischief.  The  com- 
plaint springs  from  a  criminal  indolence,  the 
child  of  peace  and  wealth.  Xo  man  knows  what 
may  be  done  within  the  compass  of  a  day  till  he 
tries.  Fortune  favours  the  bra^'e.  Let  him 
buckle  to  the  work,  and  despair  of  notliing. 
Tlie  more  difficulty  the  more  honour.  The 
Athenians,  we  are  told,  spent  their  time  only 
"  in  hearing  or  telling  some  new  thing."  "Would 
he  wish  to  spend  his  time  better  than  the  Athe- 
nians did  ? 

It  has  been  thought,  that  tradesmen  and  arti- 
ficers may  spend  too  much  of  their  time  in  this 
employment,  to  the  neglect  of  their  own  respec- 
tive occupations.  But  this  can  be  thought  only 
by  such  as  have  not  considered,  that  to  an 
Englishman  his  country  is  every  thing.  Self  is 
swallowed  up,  as  it  ouglit  to  be,  in  patriotism  : 
or,  to  borrow  ecclesiastical  language,  the  consti- 
tution is  his  diocese  ;  his  own  business  can  only 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  commendam,  on 
which  it'  he  cast  an  eye  now  and  then,  as  he 
happens  to  pass  that  way,  it  is  abundantly  suffi- 
cient. 

The  spirit  of  defamation  by  which  a  news- 
paper is  often  possessed,  has  now  found  its  own 
remedy  in  the  diversity  of  tliem  :  for  though  a 
gentleman  may  read,  that  he  himself  is  ascoun» 
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drel,  and  his  wife  no  better  than  she  should  be> 
to-day,  he  will  be  sure  to  read,  that  both  of 
them  are  very  good  sort  of  people  to-morrow. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  one  paper,  through  mis- 
take, or  design,  kill  his  friend,  there  is  another 
ready  to  fetch  him  to  life;  nay,  if  he  have  good 
lack  in  the  order  of  hi.,  reading,  he  may  be  in- 
formed that  his  friend  is  alive  again,  before  he 
had  perused  the  account  of  his  death. 

The  expense  of  advertising  in  so  many  dif^ 
ferent  newspapers  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a 
hardship  upon  authors.  But,  then,  they  have,  in 
return,  the  comfort  of  reflecting,  what  bene- 
factors they  are  to  the  revenue.  Besides,  how 
easy  is  it  for  them  to  balance  the  account,  by 
printing  with  a  large  t^-pe,  due  space  between 
the  lines,  and  a  broad  margin  I  Great  advantage 
may  be  obtained  by  throwing  their  compositions 
into  the  form  of  letters  which  may  be  as  sliort  as 
they  please  ;  and  a  reader  of  delicacy  thinks, 
the  shorter  the  better.  A  letter  of  six  lines  is 
a  very  decent  letter.  It  may  begin  at  the 
bottom  of  one  page,  and  end  at  the  top  of  the 
next,  so  that  eight  parts  in  ten  of  what  the 
reader  purchases  consist  of  blank  paper ;  his 
eye  is  agreeably  relieved  ;  and  if  the  paper  be 
good  for  any  thing,  he  has,  upon  the  whole,  no 
bad  bargain.  That  the  vehicles  of  intelligence, 
numerous  as  they  are,  yet  are  not  too  numerous, 
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appears,  because  there  is  news  for  them  all, 
there  are  purchasers  for  all,  and  advertisements 
for  all :  these  last  not  only  afford  aid  to  govern- 
ment, and  are  pretty  reading, but  sometimes  have 
an  influence  upon  the  important  affairs  of  the 
world,  which  is  not  known  or  even  suspected. 

No  event  of  latter  times  has  more  astonished 
mankind,  than  the  sudden  downfall  of  the  Jesuits; 
and  various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  it. 
I  am  happy,  that  it  is  in  my  power,  by  means 
of  a  correspondent  at  Rome,  who  was  in  the 
secret,  to  furnish  my  readers  with  the  true  one  ; 
an  anecdote,  which,  I  believe,  has  never  before 
transpired. 

It  was  owing,  then,  to  an  advertisement  in  an 
English  newspaper,  which  passed  over  to  the 
continent,  and,  by  some  means  or  other,  found 
its  way  to  the  Vatican.  I  remember,  perfectly 
well,  to  have  read  the  advertisement,  at  the  time, 
and  to  have  noted  it  down  in  my  adversaria,  as 
I  am  wont  to  do  when  any  thing  strikes  me  in 
a  particular  manner.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"  John  Ilaynes,  of  St.  Clements,  Oxford,  begs  leave  to  iii- 
form  the  public,  that  he  alone  possesses  the  true  art  of  mak- 
ing leather  breeches  sit  easy." 

As  the  newspaper  containing  the  advertise- 
ment came  from  Oxford,  his  holiness  and  their 
minences  immediately  saw,  that  in  these  last 
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words  was  conveyed  a  keen  though  covert  satire 
upon  the  loose  casuistry  of  the  sons  of  Loyola. 
A  consistory  was  called,  and  Ganganelli  formed 
his  resolution.  What  followed,  all  the  world 
knows. 

I  thought  it  but  justice  to  my  worthy  friend 
Haynes,  to  mention  thus  much  ;  and  as,  by  the 
introduction  of  fustian,  his  trade  has  been  long 
upon  the  decline,  I  would  hope  that  every  good 
protestant  will  forthwith  bespeak  a  pair  of 
leather  breeches  (and  pay  for  them  when 
brought  home)  of  a  man  who  has  given  such  a 
blow  to  Popery,  and  had  the  address  to  effect 
what  the  Provincial  Letters  attempted  in  vain. 

From  this  instance  it  is  evident,  that  we  ought 
to  read  all  newspapers,  country  as  well  as  to\sTi, 
on  which  we  can  lay  our  hands  ;  for  we  know 
not  what  we  may  have  lost  by  missing  any  one 
of  them.  This  enlarges  the  sphere  of  our  re- 
searches, and  the  imagination  riots  in  the 
delicious  prospect.  The  journals  printed  at  the 
two  universities  must  always  have  an  especial 
claim  to  our  attention. 

I  was  seized,  a  few  years  ago,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  our  Alma  Mater,  with  a  violent 
fever.  James's  powder  ceased  to  be  of  service; 
the  physician  of  the  place,  who  had  been  called 
in,  shook  his  head;  and  I  began  to  think  I  should 
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never  more  behold  St.  IMary's  spire,  and  Rad- 
clifFe's  library.  I  was  almost  speechless,  but 
endeavoured,  from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  I 
could,  to  articulate  the  word  "  Jackson.'*  My 
attendants  concluded  me  delirious,  and  heeded 
not  what  I  said :  till  a  lad,  w  ho  travelled  as  my 
servant,  coming  accidentally  into  the  room, 
exclaimed  eagerly,  that  he  would  be  hanged  if 
his  master  did  not  mean  the  Oxford  newspaper. 
It  was  fetched  by  express,  and  I  made  signs 
that  it  should  be  read.  The  effect  w^as  a  kindly 
perspiration,  followed  by  a  gentle  sleep,  from 
which  I  awoke  with  my  fever  abated,  and  felt 
myself  gpatly  refreshed  indeed.  I  continued 
mending.  On  the  Saturday  following,  "  the 
julep,  as  before,"  was  repeated;  and  on  Monday 
I  arose,  and  pursued  my  journey. 

There  is  one  argument  in  favour  of  a  multi- 
pHcity  of  newspapers,  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  met  with  ;  namely,  that  no  man  is  ever 
satisfied  with  another  man's  reading  a  newspaper 
to  him  ;  but  the  moment  it  is  laid  down,  he 
takes  it  up,  and  reads  it  over  again.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  that  each  should 
have  a  newspaper  to  himself,  and  so  change 
round,  till  every  paper  shall  have  been  read  by 
every  person. 

A. question  has  sometimes  been  debated,  con- 
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cerning  the  best  time  for  reading  newspapers. 
But  surely  the  proper  answer  to  it  is,  read  them 
the  moment  you  can  get  th_em.  For  my  own 
part,  I  always  dry  my  paper  upon  my  knees, 
and  make  shift  to  pick  out  a  few  articles  during 
the  operation.  It  has  been  fancied,  that  by 
reading  of  this  kind  in  a  morning  (the  season 
marked  out  for  it,  since  Mr.  Palmer's  regulation 
of  the  post),  the  head  of  a  young  academic 
becomes  so  filled  with  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  trash,  that  he  is  fit  for  nothing.  But  bona 
verba, — fair  and  softly,  my  good  friend.  Why 
should  we  not  take  up  the  matter  at  the  other 
end,  and  say  rather,  liis  mind  is  so  expanded  by 
a  rich  variety  of  new  ideas,  that  he  is  fit  for — 
any  thing  ? 

I  shall  conclude  this  speculation  with  observ- 
ing, that  we  have  just  cause  to  be  thankful  for 
the  number  of  new^spapers  dispersed  among  usj 
since,  in  a  little  time,  nothing  else  will  be  read; 
it  being  nearly  agreed  by  all  persons  of  the  ton, 
that  is,  by  all  men  of  sense  and  taste,  that  reli- 
gion is  a  hum,  virtue  a  twaddle,  and  learning  a 
bore. 

The  Olla  Podrida,  No.  17,  July  7,  1787. 
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No.  CXXVI. 

This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work ! 
Wtiat  is  it,  but  a  map  of  busy  life. 
In  iiuc.tu<atioas,  aud  its  va^t  concerns. 

COWPER. 


When  I  have  had  the  good  fortirne  to  light 
upon  any  subject  which  has  been  rehshed  by 
the  nice  discerning  palate  of  the  public,  it  is 
my  custom  to  try  whether  something  more  can- 
not be  made  of  it :  for,  having  entered  upon 
business  with  a  moderate  stock  only  in  trade,  it 
is  expedient  for  me  to  husband  it  well,  and  to 
throw  nothing  away  that  can  be  used  again. 
Being  born  w^ith  an  antipathy  to  plagiarism,  I 
will  be  free  to  confess  (as  gentlemen  express  it 
in  the  House  of  Commons)  that  I  took  the  hint 
from  my  landlord  of  the  Red  Lion,  at  Brent- 
ford ;  who,  when  some  punch  was  called  for, 
and  there  was  no  more  fruit  in  the  house,  was 
overheard  to  say,  in  a  gentle  voice,  to  Mrs. 
I>onnyface,  "  Betty,  ca'sn*t  give  the  old  lemons 
t'other  squeeze  ? " 

I  have  demonstrated,  upon  a  former  occasion 
— I  should  hope,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  im» 
partial  person  iu  Great  Britain — the  manifold 
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.advantages  accruing  to  the  community  from 
the  multiplication  of  newspapers  among  us.  It 
has  since  occurred  to  me,  that  some  directions 
might  be  given,  as  to  the  best  method  of  read- 
ing a  newspaper  with  profit  and  advantage.  I 
mean,  not  whether  it  should  be  read  longitudi- 
nally, latitudinally,  or  transversely,  though  very 
great  additions  have  been  made  to  science  by 
experiments  of  this  kind,  but  how  it  may  be 
rendered  productive  of  reflections  in  different 
ways,  which  will  prove  of  real  service  in  life. 

I  w^as  not  a  little  pleased,  the  other  day,  upon 
paying  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  country,  to  find  the  family  as- 
sembled round  a  large  table  covered  with  maps, 
and  globes,  and  books ;  at  the  upper  end  of  w-hicli 
sat  a  young  lady,  like  a  professor,  reading  from 
the  chair.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  newspaper. 
Her  father  told  me,  he  had  long  accustomed 
her,  while  reading  one  of  those  vehicles  of  in- 
telligence, to  acquaint  herself  wath  the  several 
towns  and  countries  mentioned,  by  turning  to 
the  names  in  Salmon's  Gazetteer,  and  then 
finding  them  out  upon  the  globe,  or  a  map  ;  in 
which  she  was  become  so  great  a  proficient,  as 
to  be  at  that  time  in  truth  giving  a  lecture  in 
geography  to  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
It  was  his  farther  intention,  he  said,  that  from 
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Campbell*s  Present  State  of  Europe,  she  should 
acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  kingdoms  around  us,  as  well  as  our  own,  to 
form  an  idea  of  their  importance  and  interests 
respectively,  and  the  relation  each  bears  to  the 
rest.  Verily,  thought  I  to  myself,  this  is  read- 
ing a  newspaper  to  some  purpose. 

Children,  very  early  in  life,  are  eager  for  a 
sight  of  the  newspaper.  By  being  called  upon, 
in  a  free  and  easy  way,  for  some  little  account 
of  what  is  in  it,  they  may  be  gradually  brought 
to  read  with  attention,  and  to  fix  upon  those 
articles  which  are  most  worthy  of  attention  ;  as 
also  to  remember  what  they  have  read,  from 
one  day  to  another,  and  put  things  together. 

While  we  are  in  the  world,  we  must  converse 
with  the  world,  and  the  conversation,  in  part, 
will  turn  on  the  news  of  the  day.  It  is  the  first 
subject  we  begin  upon  ;  a  general  introduction 
to  every  thing  else.  All  mankind,  indeed,  are 
our  brethren,  and  we  are  interested,  or  ought 
to  be  interested,  in  their  pleasures  and  their 
pains,  their  sufferings  or  their  dehverances, 
throughout  Vie  world.  Accounts  of  these  should 
produce  in  us  suitable  emotions,  which  would 
tend  to  the  exercise  of  different  virtues,  and  the 
improvement  of  our  tempers.  We  should  ac- 
custom ourselves,  hereby,  to  rejoice  with  those 
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who  do  rejoice,  and  sympathise  with  those  who 
mourn. 

When  any  country  is  likely  to  become  the 
theatre  of  remarkable  events  and  revolutions 
(as,  for  instance,  Holland,  at  this  present  mo- 
ment), it  is  worth  one's  while  to  refresh  one's 
memory  M'itli  the  history  of  that  country,  its 
constitution,  and  the  changes  it  has  heretofore 
undergone,  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the 
people,  &c.  a  sort  of  knowledge  which  is  sure 
to  be  called  for.  The  man  who  makes  himself 
perfect  and  correct  in  it,  will  gain  credit,  and 
give  pleasure,  in  every  company  into  which  lie 
may  happen  to  fall. 

Whatever  instruction  is  reaped  from  history, 
may  be  reaped  from  a  newspaper,  Avhich  is  the 
history  of  the  world  for  one  day.  It  is  the  his- 
tory of  that  world  in  which  we  now  live,  and 
with  which  we  are,  consequently,  more  con- 
cerned than  with  those  which  have  passed  away, 
and  exist  only  in  remembrance  :  tliough,  to 
check  us  in  our  too  fond  love  of  it,  we  may 
consider,  that  tlie  present,  likewise,  will  soon  be 
past,  and  take  its  place  in  the  repositories  of 
the  dead. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Night  Thoughts 
which  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  tran- 
scribing, as  it  contains  one  of  the  most  asto- 
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nishing  flights  of  the  human  imagination,  upon 
this  awful  and  important  subject,  the  transient 
nature  of  all  sublunary  things  : 

Nor  man  alone ;  his  breathing  bust  expires. 
His  tomb  is  mortal ;  empires  die :  Avhere,  now, 
The  Roman?  Greek?   They  stalk,  an  empty  name! 
Yet  few  regard  them  in  this  useful  light, 
Though  half  our  learning  is  their  epitaph. 
When  down  thy  vale,  unlock'd  b}^  midnight  thought, 
That  loves  to  wander  in  thy  sunless  realms, 
O  Death  !  I  otretch  my  view ;  what  visions  rise  ! 
What  triumphs !  Toils  imperial !  Arts  divine ! 
In  wither'd  laurels  glide  before  my  sight ! 
What  lengths  of  far-fam'd  ages,  billow'd  high 
With  human  agitation,  roll  along 
In  unsubstantial  images  of  air ! 
The  melancholy  ghosts  of  dead  renown, 
Whisp'ring  faint  echoes  of  the  world's  applause : 
With  penitential  aspect,  as  they  pass,        > 
All  point  at  earth,  and  hiss  at  human  pride. 
The  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  prancings  of  the  great. 

Night  IX. 

Accounts  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  in 
old  time,  are  now  perused  by  us  with  the  ut- 
most indifference.  With  equal  indifference  will 
the  history  of  our  own  times  be  perused  by  our 
descendants ;  and  a  day  is  coming,  when  aU 
past  transactions  will  appear  in  the  same  light, 
those  only  excepted  by  a  consideration  of 
which  we  have  been  made  wiser  and  better. 
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There  are  few,  perhaps,  by  which  we  may 
not  become  so. 

What   nobler    employment    for   the   human 
mind,  than  to  trace  the  designs  of  Providence 
in  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires ;   the  overthrow 
of  one,  and  the  establishment  of  another  upon 
its  ruins  !  to  watch  diligently  the  different  steps 
by  which  these  changes  are  effected !    to  ob- 
serve the  proceedings  of  the  Great  Ruler  of 
'  the  universe,  always  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
rules  with  which  he  himself  has  furni  ^hed  us ! 
to  behold  generals  with  their  armies,  and  princes 
with  their  people,  executing  his  counsels  while 
pursuing  their  own !  to  view,  upon  the  stage  of 
the  world,  those  scenes  which  are   continually 
shifting,  the  different  actors  appearing  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  gradual  progress  of  the  drama, 
each  incident  tending  to  develope  the  plot,  and 
bring  on  the  final  catastrophe  ! 

In  the  midst  of  these  secular  commotions, 
these  conflicts  of  contending  nations,  it  is  use- 
ful to  observe  the  effects  produced  by  them  on 
the  state  of  religion  upon  the  earth ;  while, 
among  the  powers  of  the  world,  some  protect, 
and  others  persecute ;  some  endeavour  to  main- 
tain it  in  its  old  forms,  and  others  wish  to  in- 
troduce new  ;  all  perhaps,  more  or  less,  aim  at 
converting  it  into  an  engine  of  state,  to  serve 
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their  own  purposes,  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
that  influence  which  it  must  always  have  on  the 
minds  of  men.  Above  and  beyond  these  human 
machinations,  a  discerning  eye  sees  the  con- 
trolling poAver  of  heaven ;  religion  preserved 
amidst  the  tumultuous  fluctuations  of  politics  ; 
and  the  ark  sailing  in  safety  and  security  on  the 
waters  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  it. 

When  we  read  of  the  events  taking  place  in 
our  own  country,  the  subjects  become  more  in- 
teresting, and  we  are  in  danger  of  having  our 
passions  roused  and  fomented.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, be  upon  our  guard,  judging  of  nothing  by 
first  reports,  but  awaiting  the  calmer  hour  of 
reason,  preparing  to  decide  on  full  information. 
For  the  prosperity  of  our  country  let  us  be 
thankful  and  grateful ;  in  its  adversity,  sorrow- 
ful and  penitential ;  ever  careful  to  correct  our 
own  faults,  before  we  censure  those  of  others. 

With  respect  to  individuals  and  their  con- 
cerns, examples  (and  they  are  not  wanting 
among  us)  of  piet}',  charity,  generosity,  and 
other  virtues,  should  eflectually  stir  us  up  to 
copy,  to  emulate,  to  surpass  them  ;  to  join,  so 
far  as  ability  and  opportunity  will  permit,  in 
the  designs  set  on  foot  for  tlie  promotion  of 
what  is  good,  the  discouragement  and  suppres- 
sion of  what  is  otherwise.     And  here,  there  is 
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great  choice  :  many  such  designs  are  on  foot ; 
and  let  those  who  have  talents  for  it,  bring 
forward  more.     All  are  wanted. 

The  follies,  vices,  and  consequent  miseries  of 
multitudes,  displayed  in  a  newspaper,    are  so 
many  admonitions  and  warnings,  so  many  bea- 
cons, continually  burning,  to  turn  others  from 
the  rocks  on  which  they  have  been  shipwrecked. 
What  more  powerful  dissuasive  from  suspicion, 
jealousy,  and  anger,  than  the  story  of  one  friend 
murdered  by  another  in  a  duel  ?    What  caution 
likely  to  be  more    effectual   against  gambling 
and  profligacy,  than  the  mournful  relation  of  an 
execution,  or  the  fate  of  a  despairing  suicide  ? 
What  liner  lecture  on  the  necessity  of  oeconomy, 
than  an  auction  of  estates,  houses,  and  furniture, 
at  Skinner's,  or  Christie's  ? — "Talk  they  of  mo- 
rals?"   There  is  no  need  of  Hutchinson,  Smith, 
or  Paley.    Only  take  a  newspaper,  and  consider 
it  well ;   read  it,  and  it  will  instruct  thee  "  ple- 
nius  et  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore." 

A  newspaper  is,  among  other  things,  a  regis- 
ter of  mortality.  Articles  of  this  kind  should 
excite  in  our  minds  reflections  similar  to  those 
made  by  one  of  my  predecessors,  on  a  survey 
of  the  tombs  in  Westminster  abbey.  They  are 
so  just,  beautiful,  and  aflTecting,  th.at  my  reader, 
I  am  sure,  will  esteem  himself  under  an  obliga- 
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tion  to  me  for  bringirig  them  again  into  his 
remembrance,  by  closing  this  paper  with  a 
citation. 

"  When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great, 
eveiy  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me  ;  \\  hen  I  read 
the  epitaphs  of  the  be?ntiful,  every  inordinate 
desire  goes  out ;  when  1  meet  with  the  grief  of 
parents  upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with 
compassion ;  when  I  see  the  tombs  of  the  pa- 
rents, I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those 
whom  we  must    quickly  follow  ;    when  I    see 
kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them,  when 
I  consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by  side,  or  the 
holy  men  tha^  divide  the  world  with  their  con- 
te-t5  and  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and 
asto:ii^hment  on  the  little  competitions,  factions, 
and  debates  of   mankind.     When   I  read  the 
several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died 
yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I 
con  Ider  that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us 
be  contemporaries,  and  make   our  appearance 
together."  * 

The  Oli-a  Podrida,  No.  26,  September  8,  1787. 

*  Spectator,  vol.  i.  No.  26. 
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No.  CXXYII. 

Homer, 

Providus  urbes 
Et  ioores  hominum  inspexit. 

HORAT. 

Mlrabile  dicta* 

And,  with  sagacioas  keo. 
Saw  variotis  towns  and  policies  of  men. 

A  wonderful  relation. 


For  the  entertainment  of  my  readers  this  day, 
I  purpose  laying  before  them  a  short  account 
of  a  very  great  literary  curiosity,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  will  appear  as  important  to  them  as  it 
does  to  myself.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  regular  journal 
kept  by  Omai,  the  native  of  one  of  the  islands 
in  the  South  Seas,  during  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land. The  short  limits  of  a  periodical  paper 
w411  not  permit  me  to  particularise  the  exact 
manner  in  which  it  came  into  my  possession  ; 
but  that  the  literary  world  may  not  be  hereafter 
torn  into  factions  by  disputes  respecting  its  au- 
thenticity, I  am  determined  to  deposit  the  ori- 
ginal in  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Society,  be- 
cause I  have  reason  to  think,  tliat  that  learned 
body  w^ill  hold  it  in  as  much  estimation,  as  they 
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would  do  the  most  ingeiiious  and  elaborate  dis- 
quisition on  the  constituent  principles  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  any  other  dark  and  recondite 
subject. 

It  appears  from  this  journal,  that  Oniai  had 
picked  up  a  smattering  of  reading  and  writing 
from  our  sailors  during  his  passage  to  England; 
wliich  (unknown  to  any  person)  he  had  after- 
wards improved  during  his  hours  of  retirement. 
I  must  refer  my  readers  to  the  journal  itself  for 
the  motives  of  his  voyage,  and  for  a  long  and 
tedious  description  of  the  same,  that  I  may  be 
able  to  dwell  longer  on  those  parts  which  are 
most  interesting  to  us ;  and,  in  particular,  his 
observations  on  the  manners  and  customs  pecu- 
liar to  this  country.  It  is  worth  wliile,  en  passant, 
to  remark  how  soon  he  had  begun  to  philoso- 
phise ;  for  he  spends  more  than  one  hundred 
pages  in  accounting  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  places,  where  he  arrived,  had  been 
first  peopled  from  his  own  country,  the  most 
remote  traditions  of  which  give  no  account  of 
their  people  having  ever   sailed   further   than 
Bola  Bola,    or  some  of  the  adjacent  islands. 
After  a  great  number  of  deep  disquisitions  and 
curious   conjectures,  he  is  obliged,  at  last,  to 
suppose,  that  many  ages  ago  a  large  war-canoe 
and  some  small  fishinc:  proas  had  been  forced 
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out  to  sea,  and  had  gradually  peopled  all  the 
countries  in  the  world.  As  to  the  difference  of 
colour  which  he  observes  in  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  he  accounts  for  that  in  a  very  easy 
and  natural  manner,  from  the  coldness  of  the 
climate  having  occasioned  a  degeneracy  in  the 
human  species,  rendering  them  less  vigorous, 
and  consequently  of  a  pale,  meagre,  sickly,  dis- 
agreeable complexion.  For  the  truth  of  this, 
he  appeals  to  the  fact  of  the  late  circumnaviga- 
tors, during  their  voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  in 
some  measure  gradually  recovering  the  natural 
pristine  complexion  of  that  place.  It  is  true, 
he  passes  over  the  circumstance  of  the  natives 
of  the  cold  and  inhospitable  regions  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  being  darker  than  him.self ;  but  this  not 
suiting  his  system,  like  many  other  philosophers^ 
he  deems  it  unworthy  of  his  notice.  But  lest 
any  of  his  contemporary  philosophers  at  home 
should  doubt  that  the  natives,  as  he  calls  us,  of 
Pretane,  are  actually  derived  fi'om  those  of 
Otaheite  and  Ulietea,  he  assures  them  that  he 
can  prove  it  from  several  words  in  the  language 
of  Pretane,  still  retaining  a  similarity  of  sound 
w^th  others  of  the  same  signification  in  his  own. 
He  here  enters  into  se\'cral  curious  etymolo- 
gical discussions,  which  I  shall  not  detail,  as 
,    the  subject  may  again  occur,  when  he  treats  of 
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some  peculiar  customs  of  the  English.  I  shall^ 
therefore,  refer  my  readers  to  his  vocabulary,  in 
which  there  are  some  very  striking  marks  of 
resemblance.  I  shall,  also,  pass  over  the  first 
five  hundred  pages,  that  I  may  directly  speak  of 
his  arrival  in  England  ;  where,  he  says,  he  no 
sooner  landed,  than  he  was  put  into  a  handsome 
painted  house,  together  with  some  of  his  com- 
panions, and  that  four  large  animals  went  off 
with  the  house,  and  them  in  it,  faster  than  he 
could  have  run  upon  level  ground  at  Ulietea  ; 
carrying  him  an  immense  way  up  the  country. 
He  gives  a  curious  description  of  these  animals, 
comparing  them  to  large  dogs,  the  only  things, 
we  are  told,  which  can  possibly  convey  a  faint 
idea  of  them.  But  he  endeavours  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  his  description  by  a  picture 
of  a  stage  coach  and  six  horses,  with  passengers 
inside  and  out,  which  he  hath  fixed  into  his 
journal ;  and  which,  no  doubt,  with  the  help 
of  his  comments  upon  it,  will  be  a  wonderful 
curiosity  amongst  the  ladies  and  grandees  of 
Otaheite.  He  reprobates  our  method  of  living 
in  houses  Iiuddled  as  close  together  as  they  can 
possibly  stand,  in  what  are  called  towns  ;  with 
which,  liC  adds,  these  foolish  people  are  not 
satisfied,  for  they  pile  three  or  four  of  these 
towns  upon  the  top  of  each  other. 
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In  one  chapter  he  abounds  with  curious  re- 
marks upon  the  strange  and  fantastical  dresses 
of  our  females,  and  does  not  scruple  to  affirm, 
that,  at  first,  he  was  very  much  disgusted  with 
their  unnatural  complexions,  particularly  those 
that  are  much  tataowed.  He  thought  it  very 
hard  that  he  should  himself  be  obliged  to  be 
tataowed;  but  nothing  that  he  could  say  or  do 
would  prevent  it  from  being  done  by  the  most 
famous  tataower  in  the  country.  At  first,  he 
says,  he  was  horridly  mattoowed,  or  frightened; 
but  found,  at  last,  after  a  great  deal  of  ceremony, 
it  was  nothing  more  than  a  slight  scratch  above 
the  elbow,  the  mark  of  which  he  still  retains. 
He  informs  us,  that  many  of  the  females  set  off 
their  complexions,  a  little,  by  rubbing  some- 
thing red  upon  their  cheeks  ;  and,  in  time,  he 
got  reconciled  to  the  complexions  of  our  ladies, 
in  the  same  manner  as,  he  supposes,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  ships  became  enamoured  of  Tyna- 
mai  and  the  other  ladies  of  Otaheite.  He  di- 
gresses a  good  deal  into  secret  history,  and 
makes  many  remarks  which  I  do  not  think  it 
altogether  prudent  to  repeat.  But  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  red  cheeks,  he  became  perfectly  de- 
lighted with  them  at  last,  after  going  down  into 
the  country,  where  the  houses  were  interspersed 
with  fields  and  plantations  of  trees.     Here  he 
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found  the  cheeks  were  naturally  streaked  with 
red,  which  made  them  exquisitely  beautiful,  far 
superior  to  those  he  had  seen  where  the  towns 
were  built  upon  the  top  of  each  other.  In  this  part 
he  dwells  very  much  on  the  charms  of  Thedai 
Rymai  Dolley,  a  lady,  by  his  account,  of  very 
great  consequence,  who  had  the  entire  domi- 
nion over  several  large  animals,  as  big  as  those 
whicli  c  ;rried  him  about  the  country  in  houses. 
He  then  proceeds  with  a  rapturous  descrip- 
tion of  curds  and  cream,  fresh  butter  and  syl- 
labub, which  last  he  thinks  not  inferior  to  the 
kava,  or  syllabub,  of  Otaheite. 

He  seems  delighted  by  a  discovery  which  he 
accidentally  made,  that  the  chiefs  or  great  men 
of  Pretane  were  formerly  (though  very  seldom 
now)  called  Heroes,  which  he  conceives  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Erys,  or  Chiefs,  of  his  own 
country.  In  discoursing  on  this  subject,  one 
day  at  dinner,  with  the  king  of  the  ships,  he 
discovered  him  to  be  an  earl,  which  he,  also, 
deems  a  mere  corruption  of  the  former.  And 
he  adds,  that  he  immediately  asked  him  to  shew 
the  marks  of  his  wounds,  that  he  might  be  cer- 
tain that  he  was  a  valiant  ery  or  chief;  but  the 
king  of  the  ships,  we  are  told,  looked  rather 
silly,  first  laughed,  then  tried  to  evade  the 
question  j  and,  at  last,  being  rather  closely  push- 
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ed,  acknowledged  that  he  had  never  received 
any  wounds,  but  in  the  wars  of  Venus.  Upon 
his  wishing,  with  native  simplicity,  for  an  expla- 
nation of  those  wars,  he  says,  the  whole  com- 
pany laughed  immoderately  ;  and  the  king  of 
the  ships  sent  him  for  a  perfect  explanation  to 
Tliedai  rymai  dolley. 

I  am  sorry  to  repeat  the  very  degrading  idea 
which  he  entertains  of  us  in  his  forty-fourth 
chapter,  whicli  treats  of  our  great  propensity  to 
thieving.  He  sets  out  with  asserting  roundly, 
that  we  are  all  downright  thieves  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest ;  and  proves  it  by  observing 
that  the  doors  and  windows  of  our  houses  are 
obliged  to  be  fastened  every  night  with  locks, 
bolts,  and  bars,  of  the  most  curious  and  intricate 
construction.  These,  he  says,  are  to  prevent  the 
external  thieves  from  entering  ;  but  adds,  that 
they  are  not  sufficient ;  for  every  room,  closet, 
and  box,  in  the  inside  of  the  house,  are,  also, 
obliged  to  be  locked.  Husbands  and  fathers 
hardly  daring  to  trust  either  their  wives  or  their 
children,  m.asters  their  servants,  nor  servants 
their  masters  j  brothers  and  sisters,  friends  and 
foes,  being  all  obliged  to  have  their  locks  and 
their  keys.  Nay,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  he 
aftenvards  found,  that  even  the  property  of  the 
king  himself  was  not  safe.     Many  artificers,  he 
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says,  live  merely  by  making  these  utensils,  so 
great  is  the  demand,  and,  of  course,  the  neces- 
sity for  them. 

If  my  readers  should  blush  a  little  at  this  hu- 
miliating representation  of  European  manners, 
they  will  smile  when  I  mention  the  particulars 
of  his  forty-fifth  chapter,  in  which  he  proves  us, 
from  ocular  demonstration,  to  be  men-eaters, 
absolute  cannibals.  He  never  suspected  this 
till  he  happened,  one  day,  after  going  through 
a  place  called  a  Market,  to  get  into  a  great 
crowd,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
nearly  twenty  men  slaughtered  at  once ;  and 
one  woman  actually  roasted,  immediately  after 
being  strangled,  much  after  the  same  manner 
as  they  do  pigs  in  Otaheite.  His  curiosity  was 
strongly  excited  to  see  how  they  intended  to 
dispose  of  the  bodies  of  the  men  ;  he  therefore 
left  the  woman  half-roasted,  and  followed  the 
body  of  one  of  the  men,  which  was  carried  to  a 
large  house  near  the  place  where  they  had  been 
strangled.  With  some  little  difficulty  he  got 
admittance,  and  saw  the  body  stripped  and  laid 
naked  on  a  large  table,  where  he  understood 
that  it  was  to  continue  till  the  day  following, 
when  it  would  be  cut  up  before  a  great  crowd. 
His  curiosity,  he  observes,  was  so  strongly  ex- 
cited, that  he  did  not  fail  to  be  there  the  next 
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day :  and  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  body  cut 
up  and  mangled  in  several  places,  the  head 
opened,  and  the  brains  laid  on  a  platter.  The 
cook,  who  was  dressed  in  a  large  apron  and 
sleeves,  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  was  standing, 
all  the  rest  were  sitting  on  benches  around. 
The  cook  made  a  very  long  harangue,  which 
he  did  not  comprehend  ;  but  he  could  plainly 
observe  him,  every  now  and  then,  taking  great 
pains  to  shew  them  all  the  nicest  and  fattest 
parts.  But,  at  last,  he  says,  just  as  he  was  going 
to  fall  to,  when  he  saw  him  put  the  knife  into 
his  mouth,  he  could  stand  it  no  longer  ;  for  the 
sight  of  this,  together  with  the  mangled  body, 
struck  him  with  horror,  and  filled  his  mind  with 
indignation.  In  short,  he  felt  such  a  sudden 
qualm  come  over  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
run  out  of  the  room,  sick  and  ready  to  faint, 
and  left  them  to  finish  the  horrid  banquet  by 
themselves.  In  a  note  he  says,  that  these  meet- 
ings must  be  very  frequent ;  for  he  saw  the 
bones  of  several  men  and  women  hanging  up 
to  dry  round  the  place,  which  had  been  lately 
picked  quite  clean.  And  he  hopes,  after  this 
plain  account  of  what  passed  immediately  under 
his  own  observation,  none  of  his  countrymen 
will  hereafter  doubt  of  the  fact.  Yet  still,  he 
says,  he  must  do  these  people  the  justice  to 
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observe,  that,  In  the  main,  "  notwithstanding 
their  being  cannibals,  they  are  naturally  of  a 
good  disposition,  and  have  not  a  little  hu- 
manity." In  respect  to  their  humanity,  how- 
ever,  he  hath  sometimes  been  a  little  in  doubt, 
from  observing  a  strange  and  barbarous  custom 
which  prevails  very  much  amongst  them,  viz. 
that  of  cutting  off  the  legs  and  arms  of  several 
of  their  own  people ;  he  was  seldom  a  day  with- 
out seeing  one  or  two,  sometimes  half  a  dozen, 
that  had  been  served  in  this  manner.  He  took 
much  pains  to  find  out  the  reason,  but  all  in 
vain  ;  the  only  information  that  he  could  ac- 
quire, was,  that  they  were,  generally,  a  set  of 
brave  fellows  that  had  killed  a  great  number 
of  their  enemies  ;  that  this  was  the  method, 
and  often  the  only  method,  which  they  took 
to  distinguish  and  reward  them. 

In  his  fifty-eighth  chapter  he  speaks  of  the  won- 
derful love  and  affection  which  these  people  en- 
tertain for  their  king;  far  exceeding  any  thing  in 
his  own  country.  For,  here,  it  is  usual,  he  says, 
for  almost  every  person  to  get  as  many  round 
pieces  of  metal  as  he  possibly  can,  with  tlie 
image  of  the  king  piccaried  upon  them ;  and 
.so  astonishingly  fond  are  they  of  these,  that  any 
thing  whatever  may  be  obtained  for  them,  and 
particularly  for  the  yellow  ones.     Their  attach- 
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ment  to  these  little  round  images  is  so  great, 
that,  for  a  long  time,  he  concluded  they  were  the 
gods  of  Pretane;  but  he  afterwards  learned  that 
this  very  singular  people  set  a  still  greater  value 
upon  slips  of  thin  cloth  or  paper  (far  inferior  to 
the  worst  cloth  at  Otaheite),  with  an  image  of  a 
female,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  queen, 
slightly  piccaried  upon  it.     He  was  unable  to 
find  out  what  use  this  thin  paper  could  possibly 
be  of;  and,  what  was  to  him  still  more  astonish- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  great  value  which  every 
body  put  upon  it,  yet  they  strangled,  without 
mercy  or  exception,  almost  every  person  that 
was  ingenious  enough  to  make  it.    In  short,  he 
adds,  in  many  things  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  assign  any  reason  w^hatever  for  the  actions  of 
this  extraordinary  people ;  who  would  run  all 
manner  of  risks,  and  part  with  almost  every 
thing  they  had  in  the  world,  to  procure  such 
baubles,  and  yet  would  laugh  at  him  for  setting 
a  proper  value  upon  a  red  feather. 

In  the  S59th  page  of  his  third  and  last  volume, 
he  expresses  the  most  unbounded  satisfaction 
in  having  found  out  the  true  Eatnas,  or  Gods, 
which  the  people  of  Pretane  worship.  And 
when  I  observed  the  rapturous  manner  in  which 
he  speaks  upon  this  occasion,  I  began  to  be  in 
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hopes  that  some  pains  had  been  taken  with  this 
harmless  Indian,  and  that  he  had,  at  last,  im- 
bibed some  proper  notions  of  the  deity.    I  even 
began  to  hope,  that,  together  with  a  taste  for 
the  vices  and  refinements  of  the  new  world,  he 
might  stand  a  chance  to  carry  back  with  him 
some  sparks  of  that  divine  religion,  with  which 
this  kingdom  hath  been  so  pre-eminently  en- 
lightened.    But  my  readers  will  easily  judge 
how  I  was  hurt  and  disappointed,  after  hearing 
him  speak  in  such  raptures  of  our  Eatna,  to 
observe  him  express  hopes  that  the  king  of  the 
ships  would  permit  him  to  carry  two  or  three 
of  them  to  Otaheite.     He  says  he  was  conduct- 
ed to  a  very  large  building,   surrounded  by  a 
great   number    of   marays   or   burying   places. 
Here,  he  was  told,  the  people  were  assembled  to 
worship  their  Eatna,   or  Deity,  and  he  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  large  one  speak. — ^The  voice 
was  sometimes  like  thimder  from  the  clouds ; — 
then  soft  and  slow,  thrilling  through  the  heart 
as  if  it  made  him  wish  to  go  to  heaven  j-— then, 
on  a  sudden,  it  would  change,  and  become  quick 
and  lively  like  the  nose  flutes  of  Ulietea,sothat  he 
expected  every  moment  the  people  would  jump 
up  and  dance  tlie  Timorodee.    In  short,  it  does 
jiot  appear  from  this  or  any  other  account  which 
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I  have  yet  seen,  that  Omai  might  not  have 
pitched  upon  the  church  organ,  the  chiming 
clock,  or  the  repeating  watch,  for  the  Gods  of 
Great  Britain, 

The  Loiterer,  No.  25,  July  18,  1789. 
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No.  CXXVIII. 

God  made  the  country,  but  man  made  the  town. 

CoWPESti 


Sir, 

Give  me  leave,  by  inserting  the  following  ac- 
count of  my  life,  to  make  the  world  reluctantly 
own,  that  family  pride  has  snatched  at  least  one 
young  man  from  the  allurements  of  folly  and 
dissipation,  and  added  one  good  citizen,  father, 
and  husband  to  his  country. 

My  father  w^as  the  descendant  of  a  family 
who  traced  their  origin  to  the  Norman  invasion, 
and  actually  possessed  the  castle  and  demesne 
lands  M^hich  had  been  formally  granted  to  his  an- 
cestors by  the  Conqueror  himself.    The  value  of 
the  surrounding  estates  scarce  exceeded  1000/. 
a  year,  and  was  all  that  the  havoc   of  confis- 
cations and  forfeitures  had  suffered  to  remain  of 
property  which  once  extended  over  the  greatest 
part  of  one  of  our  western  counties.     This  mo- 
derate  revenue,   hitherto  free   from  debts   or 
mortgage,  had  been  found  sufficient  to  support 
the  family  in  a  respectable  state  of  indepen- 
dence.    Our  immediate  ancestors  had  all  filled 
the  office  of  sheriff,  were  generally  chairmen  at 
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the  quarter  sessions,  and  sometimes  foremen  of 
the  jury;  delivered  their  opinion  boldly  at  all 
public  meetings,  and  were  universally  looked  on 
as  (if  not  the  first  at  least)  the  most  respectable 
people  in  the  county. 

Long  might  we  have  continued  in  this  state 
of  respectabihty,  and  long  might  we  have  "  killed 
our  game  on  safe  paternal  grounds,"  had  my  fa- 
ther remained  contented  with  being  what  his 
father  had  been  before  him.  But  his  genius 
would  not  stoop  to  so  narrow  a  plan.  He  de- 
termined to  bring  himself  forward  to  the  notice 
of  the  world,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  resolved  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for 
a  borough  (which  had  once  belonged  to  the  fa- 
mily) at  the  next  general  election. 

I  pass  over,  sir,  the  many  head  and  heart- 
aches which  this  resolution  cost  him,  I  will  not 
enumerate  the  speeches  he  made,  or  the  liquor 
he  swallowed  on  this  occasion,  and  shall  only 
say,  that  neither  his  eloquence  nor  his  beer  were 
thrown  away,  and  that  he  had  the  unspeakable 
honour  of  carrying  the  election,  by  a  considera- 
ble majority,  against  an  antagonist  of  much  su- 
perior fortune,  but  greatly  beneath  us  in  point 
of  family. 

You  must  not  imagine,  sir,  that  his  triumph 
cost  him  nothing;  on  the  contrary, he  might  have 
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said  with  king  Pyrrhus,  that  such  another  vic- 
tory would  have  ruined  him.  But  as  he  had 
probably  never  heard  of  king  Pyrrhus,  this  idea 
gave  him  no  uneasiness ;  and  he  cheerfully 
mortgaged  his  estate  to  half  its  value,  convinced 
that  the  lucrative  posts  which  he  was  sure  of  ob- 
taining from  the  minister,  would  abundantly 
make  up  the  deficiency  in  his  income.  He  was, 
perhaps,  for  I  do  not  assert  it,  as  ignorant  and 
as  venal  as  any  member  who  ever  entered  the 
house,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  close  atten- 
dance on  committees,  and  a  sure  vote  on  the 
side  of  government,  obtained,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  a  place,  not  indeed  adequate  to  his  wishes, 
but  sufficient  to  encourage  him  in  hoping  for 
something  better.  As  he  now  conceived  him- 
self a  man  of  consequence,  and  of  course  obliged 
to  keep  nothing  but  the  best,  that  is  the  most 
expensive  company,  he  soon  found  his  income, 
even  with  the  addition  of  his  place,  by  no  means 
adequate  to  support  him  in  his  present  style  of 
life;  and  after  a  long  struggle  between  the  pride 
of  family  and  the  pride  of  wealth,  marrffed  the 
daughter  of  an  opulent  citizen,  who  thought  the 
hard-earned  savings  of  a  life  of  labour  and  self- 
denial,  well  laid  out  in  purchasing  a  little  better 
blood  for  his  descendants. 

This  event  obliged  my  father  to  fix  his  resi- 
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dence  entirely  in  the  capital,  for  my  mother 
(whose  talent  in  spending  money  was  at  least 
equal  to  her  father's  in  saving  it)  was  too  fine  a 
lady  to  exist  out  of  London.  Besides,  his  own 
business  both  in  and  out  of  the  house,  left  him 
not  many  months  at  liberty;  and  as  he  was  now 
certain  of  being  brought  in  at  every  election  for 
some  ministerial  borough,  he  gave  himself  no 
further  trouble  in  keeping  up  his  country  con- 
nections. Sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  effusion 
of  self-important  pride,  he  would  talk  of  revisit- 
ing his  native  county,  and  occasionally  amused 
his  company  with  the  improvements  he  intended 
to  make  in  the  seat  of  his  ancestors ;  but  the 
opposition  of  my  mother  (who  thought  the  mo- 
ney much  better  spent  in  a  trip  to  some  water- 
ing-place) constantly  prevented  the  execution 
of  a  plan  in  which  he  was  not  perhaps  very  ear- 
nest ;  and,  from  the  time  of  my  birth  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  he  never  quitted  town  but  to  pass 
a  few  weeks  at  Brighton,  or  to  spend  the 
Christmas  recess  at  the  villa  of  some  of  his  poli- 
tical  friends. — As  my  father  and  mother  now 
led  a  most  fashionable  life,  they,  of  course,  gave 
me  a  most  fashionable  education :  instead  of 
being  sent  to  one  of  the  respectable  schools  of 
this  kingdom,  I  was  placed  at  a  paltry  seminary 
near  London,  where,  except  a  little  bad  French 
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and  less  Latin,  I  learned  nothing  but  those  petty 
acquirements,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
are  important  enough  to  preclude  the  necessity 
of  any  kind  of  learning,  information,  or  taste. — 
From  hence  I  was  removed  to  a  military  acade- 
my on  the  Continent;  there  I  learnt  to  perform 
my  exercise  and  make  the  cotillion  steps  in  the 
most  correct  and  graceful  manner,  and  was 
equally  great  at  the  morning's  review  and  the 
evening's  petit  souper. — Being  thus  alike  quali- 
fied to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a 
citizen,  I  was  recalled  home  to  take  possession 
of  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  guards,  which  the  in- 
terest of  my  father  had  procured  for  me,  and,  two 
years  after,  on  my  coming  of  age,  was,  by  the 
same  political  connection,  made  member  of  the 
British  parliament.  I  was  then  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  with  a  very  small  share  of  na- 
tural or  acquired  prudence,  initiated  at  once 
into  all  the  dissipation  of  a  luxurious  metropo- 
lis. My  duty  as  an  officer  took  up  but  a  small 
share  of  my  time,  and  (as  some  good  friend  w^as 
always  ready  to  tell  me  when  the  question  was 
put)  I  found  the  House  rather  an  agreeable 
lounge  than  a  serious  occupation.  I  had,  con- 
sequently, time  enough  on  my  hands  to  do  what 
I  pleased  with,  and  I  accordingly  passed  it  in 
company  v.ith  a  set  of  young  men  as  thought- 
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less  and  dissipated  as  myself;  and  as  I  never 
wanted  health,  spirits,  or  money,  and  as  I  had 
acquired,  during  my  residence  in  France,  the 
great  art  of  refining  away  the  grosser  parts  of 
vicious  pleasure,  and  coV'Cring  voluptuousness 
with  a  veil  of  sentiment,  I  think  I  may  fairly 
conclude  I  received  all  the  enjoyment  which 
that  species  of  life  is  capable  of  affording.  In 
this  delirium  of  fancied  happiness,  I  was  but 
little  disturbed  by  the  loss  of  my  father,  who, 
one  day,  exerted  himself  so  vehemently  in  de- 
fending an  unpopular  tax  against  the  clamours 
of  opposition,  that,  at  his  return  home,  he  was 
seized  with  an  inflammatory  fever,  which  soon 
carried  him.  off.  As  the  weakness  of  conjugal 
or  parental  love  was  never  felt  by  any  of  our  fa- 
mily, and  seldom  heard  of  among  our  acquaint- 
ance, this  event  gave  me  much  less  sorrow  than 
it  would  since  have  done ;  and,  after  the  first 
impression  of  ^rief  was  over,  I  returned  to  my 
usual  occupations  and  my  usual  pleasures,  and, 
for  some  years  afterwards,  ray  life  passed  away 
in  the^  same  circle,  of  business  v/ithout  interest, 
and  dissipation  without  amusement.  From  this 
course  of  life  I  was  at  length  roused  by  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  could  no  longer  conceal,  even 
from  myself;  the  fortune  which  my  mother 
brought,   never  equal  to  their  state  of  living, 
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was  not  likely  to  be  improved  by  mine,  and  by 
the  purchase  of  my  captain's  and  lieutenant- 
coloners  commission  was  now  reduced  within 
the  compass  of  a  few  hundreds.  I  was  there- 
fore under  the  necessity  either  of  quitting  the 
army,  and  giving  up  my  town  connections,  or 
selling  the  small  remainder  of  my  paternal  es- 
tate, the  net  income  of  which,  after  deducting 
the  interest  of  the  mortgage  and  the  roguery  of 
the  steward,  was  reduced  to  little  more  than 
three  hundred  a  year.  This  latter  expedient  I 
resolved  on  without  hesitation  ;  for  as  I  had  no 
idea  it  was  possible  to  live  out  of  the  gay 
world,  and  always  looked  on  a  coiyitry  gentle- 
man in  a  contemptible  light,  the  idea  of  parting 
with  my  estate  gave  me  but  little  uneasiness ; 
and  the  only  part  of  the  business  which  seriously 
affected  me  was  the  necessity  I  was  under  of 
leaving  London  in  order  to  inspect  the  title- 
deeds,  and  settle  some  other  matters  previous 
to  the  sale. 

Nor  let  this  be  wondered  at  by  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  strong  influence  which 
early  opinions,  and  confirmed  prejudices,  will  al- 
ways have  over  the  human  mind.  What  my 
conduct  was  then,  will  be  the  conduct  of  all 
those  who  have  been  prematurely  introduced 
into  a  world,  where  the  tender  charms  of  do- 
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mestic  society,  and  the  sacred  respect  for  the 
"  paterni  lares,"  are  held  as  subjects  for  laughter, 
and  their  possessors  marked  as  objects  of  ridi- 
cule. 

The  Loiterer,  No.  38,  October  17,  1789, 
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No.  CXXIX. 

Beatus  ille  qui  procul  negotiis 

Paterna  rura  bobiis  cxercet  suis, 
Solutus  omni  fcenore. 

HORAT. 

Blest  is  he  who,  far  from  business. 
Ploughs  his  ow  a  paternal  acres. 
Free  from  every  interest  base ! 

Bradstrxet. 


My  first  day's  journey  was  tedious  and  unplea- 
sant. The  gloomy  heaths  of  Surry  and  the  ex- 
tended downs  of  Wiltshu'e  are  but  ill  calculated 
to  amuse  the  thoughts  of  the  melancholy  travel- 
ler; and  of  the  sources  of  internal  entertainment, 
my  stock  was  then  exceedingly  limited.  The 
second  passed  away  much  better:  a  night  of 
Bweeter  sleep  than  I  had  lately  enjoyed,  had 
given  me  a  fresh  recruit  of  health  and  spirits, 
and  I  traversed  and  admired  the  deep  vales  and 
airy  mountains  which  mark  the  western  extremity 
of  the  kingdom  with  a  pleasure,  I  had,  till  then, 
thought  it  impossible  to  receive  from  any  objects 
at  that  distance  from  the  metropolis.  A  strong 
proof  that  the  pleasure  we  take  in  contemplating 
the  rich  scenery  of  nature  is  a  propensity  conge- 
nial to  the  human  mind,  since  we  see  it  continually 
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breaking  out  in  those,  whose  mode  of  education 
and  habits  of  hfe  have  been  far  from  favourable 
to  the  improvement  of  true  elegant  taste. — The 
evening  of  the  third  day  brought  me  to  the  resi- 
dence of  my  ancestors ;  and  little  as  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  indulge  in  gloomy  or  abstracted 
ideas,  I  could  not  behold  the  time-worn  turrets 
rising  in  venerable  grandeur  above  a  small  hang- 
ing wood  of  oaks,  which  seemed  almost  coeval 
with  the  mansion,  and  on  which  the  setting  sun 
just  threw  his  last  parting  beams,  without  a  mix- 
ture of  sensations  which  at  that  time  I  could 
not  account  for,  nor  can  now  describe. 

The  original  castle  had  been  built  during  the 
turbulent  reign  of  Stephen,  of  which  the  towers, 
gateway,  and  keep,  remained  in  rude  and  prim- 
aeval simplicity. — The  hall  and  chapel  were 
in  the  middle  style  of  Gothic,  with  clustered 
pillars  and  fretted  roofs,  dark,  magnificent,  and 
gloomy :  and  the  remainder,  which  composed 
the  habitable  part  of  the  house,  was  erected 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and 
built  in  the  light  and  airy  Gothic  which  at  that 
period  was  brought  to  its  highest  perfection. 
The  whole,  though  composed  in  different  styles 
of  architecture,  and  from  the  neglect  of  thirty 
years  much  gone  to  decay,  formed  altogether 
a  grand  and  picturesque  pile  of  buildings,  and 
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commanded  a  confined  but  pleasing  prospect 
over  a  narrow  green  vale,  which  lost  itself  in  a 
chain  of  steep  hills,  and  v/as  skirted  by  a  small 
village  from  whence  our  castle  and  family  take 
their  name.     Such  was  the  mansion  into  which 
I  was  admitted  by  a  grey-headed  servant  whose 
looks  completely  corresponded  with  the  place, 
and  who,  had  he  not  been  previously  informed 
of  my  intended  visit,  would  scarcely  have  ac- 
knowledged the  sickly  and  thin  figure  which  stood 
before  him,  as  the  legitimate  descendant  of  his 
former  masters.     Owing,  however,  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, both  he  and  his  wife  (to  whose  care 
the  castle  and  gardens  had  been  committed,  at 
my  father's  removal  to  London)  were  fortunate 
enough  to    discover  a   most   striking   likeness 
between  myself  and  every  one  of  my  family, 
whom  they  had  ever  seen  ;  and,  in  the  overflow^ 
ing  of  their  joy,  gave  me  a  long  detail  of  the  rural 
and  convivial  exploits  of  my  predecessors,  and, 
after  expatiating  on  the  unbounded  hospitality 
for  which  the  family  had  been  always  famous, 
concluded   with    observing,   "  that   the   whole 
village  would  be  wild  with  joy,  the  moment  they 
heard   the   young   squire   was   coming  to  live 
among  them." — He  was  not  mistaken  in  his  con- 
jecture, for  he  had  scarcely  finished  speaking, 
when  the  bells  struck  up  so  loud  a  peal,  that 
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they  seemed  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
village  steeple.  "  Good  God,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  they  are  surely  not  making  all  this  noise  about 
me." — Nothing,  however,  was  more  true;  for, 
before  I  could  demand  an  explanation  of  what 
seemed  to  me  so  extraordinary  a  compliment, 
I  was  sui-prised  by  a  sudden  vociferation  of  a 
large  troop  of  the  inferior  tenants  and  peasantry, 
who  were  assembled,  in  a  considerable  body,  to 
pay  their  congratulations  to  the  representative 
of  a  race  who  had  long  been  their  landlords 
and  benefactors;  and  were  expressing  their  joy, 
and  bidding  him  welcome,  by  several  loud, 
hearty,  and  repeated  cheers. 

Amazed  as  I  was  at  this  unlooked-for  recep- 
tion, I  had  recollection  enough  to  go  out  and 
thank  them  in  person  for  the  welcome  they 
had  given  me,  and  entreat  them  to  spend  the 
evening  in  drinking  my  health  at  the  only  alcr 
house  the  village  afforded. 

Though  the  manner  of  paying  my  compli- 
ments was  not  quite  in  the  usual  style  of  the 
family,  the  latter  part,  at  least,  was  perfectly 
intelligible :  they  accordingly  took  the  hint, 
and  after  affecting  wishes  for  my  prosperity, 
and  reiterated  shouts  of  applause,  departed  to 
testify  their  joy  in  a  more  substantial  manner.— 
There  was  sometliing  in  the  scene  I  had  just 
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been  witness  to,  which  gave  me  sensations 
hitherto  unfelt,  and  rendered  me  unfit  for  any 
company ;  I  therefore  ordered  an  early  supper, 
and,  soon  after,  retired  to  my  chamber. 

Here,  having  no  incHnation  to  sleep,  I  em- 
ployed myself  in  considering  the  behaviour  of 
the  simple  but  honest  rustics  ;  which,  at  every 
reflection,  raised  them  higher  in  my  opinion,  and 
inspired  me  with  the  first  idea  of  literally  coming 
to  live  amongst  them,  by  offering  a  new  source 
of  pleasure  to  my  view. — Nor  will  this  appear 
altogether  extraordinary  to  those  who  recollect 
the  scenes  I  had  been  hitherto  engaged  in,  and 
the  people  with  whom  I  had,  till  now,  conversed. 
Always  living  either  in  London  or  its  nearest 
environs,  where  the  strange  mixture  of  ranks 
has  so  blended  the  whole  mass,  that  the  "  toe 
of  the  peasant  gibes  the  heel  of  the  courtier,'* 
I  had  never  entertained  the  least  idea  of  that 
almost  feudal  veneration  with  which  an  old 
family  in  the  country  is  looked  up  to  by  their 
numerous  tenants  and  dependants,  or  with  what 
sacred  zeal  the  memory  of  their  patrons  and 
benefactors  is  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation  among  the  sons  of  labour  and  penury. 
In  London,  I  well  knew,  no  one  whom  I  employed 
in  any  branch,  would  have  been  otherwise 
moved  by  my  presence  or  absence,  my  prosperity 
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or  my  ruin,  my  life  or  my  death,  than  as  the 
event  immediately  affected  themselves  and  their 
own  interests,  and  am  clearly  convinced,  that 
my  valet  would  have  called  in  a  physician  on 
my  illness,  or  an  undertaker  at  my  funeral,  with 
the  same  well-bred  composure  "with  which  he 
would  have  brushed  my  coat,  aired  my  linen,  or 
combed  my  hair.  Great,  therefore,  was  the 
reverse,  and  striking  the  comparison,  between 
those  whom  I  had  left  and  those  whom  I  found ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  I  had  exhausted  the 
powers  of  reflection,  by  forming  and  rejecting  a 
variety  of  plans,  that  I  sunk  into  a  sleep  which 
lasted  till  the  old  chiming  clock  in  the  hall  had 
proclaimed  the  hour  of  nine. 

I  arose  immediately,  and  after  snatching  a 
hasty  breakfast,  set  out  to  take  a  regular  survey 
of  the  castle,  not  unaccompanied  by  my  grey- 
headed friend,  for  whom  I  already  began  to  feel 
a  great  respect,  and  fi'om  whose  notes  I  expected 
to  receive  great  information  in  my  tour. — "We 
first  visited  the  hall,  where  tlie  suspended  suits 
of  armour,  the  large  collection  of  javelins,  pikes, 
and  spears,  kc.  curiously  arranged  along  the 
walls,  the  wide  chimney  pieces  and  massy  oaken 
tables,  attested  alike  the  valour  and  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  castle.— 
My  guide  then  conducted  me  to  a  long  gallery. 
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where  an  extended  \m^  of  ancestors  entirely 
occupied  one  side  of  the  apartment,  and  frowned, 
in  sullen  majesty,  from  their  gorgeous  and  dusty 
frames. — My  conductor  was  here  very  eloquent, 
retailed  numberless  anecdotes  of  their  martial 
prowess,  and  related  the  various  achievements 
for  which  each  of  them  had  been  distinguished; 
and  (though  the  confession  may  possibly  draw 
a  smile  from  your  readers)  I  could  not  contem- 
plate the  manly  appearance  and  consider  the 
hardy  deeds  of  my  "  steel-clad  sires,'*  without 
thinking  myself  a  very  insignificant  and  degene- 
rate being,  and  looking  on  my  own  past  achieve- 
ments in  a  most  contemptible  light. — After 
slightly  surveying  the  other  apartments,  we 
entered  the  chapel,  where  the  beautiful  perspec- 
tive of  the  aisle,  the  antique  appearance  of  the 
tombs  (on  which  die  armed  warriors  and  their 
consorts  reposed  at  length,  side  by  side,  with  up- 
lifted hands,  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  kneeling 
children),  set  off  by  the  soft  and  mellow  light 
which  streamed  from  the  pointed  windows,  gave 
me  a  solemn  sensation  which  I  never  experi- 
enced at  the  entrance  of  any  modern  edifice. 
Here  I  soon  found  that  my  conductor  had  not 
over-rated  the  merits  of  the  family:  the  blazoned 
arms,  the  long  inscriptions  on  the  monuments, 
and  the  tattered  banners  which  were  suspended 
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over  them,  bore  witness  to  their  thirst  for 
mihtary  glory,  and  their  success  in  the  fields  of 
battle.  And  let  not  such  as  are  unacquainted 
with  the  various  turns  of  the  human  mind, 
wonder  if  my  enthusiasm  was,  by  this  time,  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  if,  at  this  moment,  I 
felt  a  horror  not  to  be  described  at  the  idea  of 
parting  with  a  place  of  which  I  had  so  lately 
learned  the  value ;  not  without  a  secret  resolu- 
tion of  submitting  to  any  mortification,  rather 
than  give  up  the  seat  of  my  ancestors  to  the 
mercy  of  some  opulent  citizen,  or  overgrown 
contractor.  Full  of  this  idea,  I  strolled  into 
the  garden,  and,  flinging  myself  down  at  the  foot 
of  a  large  beech,  endeavoured  to  hit  on  some 
plan  which  might  extricate  me  from  my  present 
difficulties,  without  a  sacrifice  which  I  was,every 
moment,  more  determined  not  to  make.  None 
however,  occurred ;  for,  indeed,  I  knew  neither 
the  amount  of  my  debts  nor  the  extent  of  my 
income,  and  of  all  serious  business  I  was,  both 
by  education  and  habit,  entirely  ignorant.  How 
my  deliberations  would  have  ended  I  know  not, 
had  I  not  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a 
person,  to  whom  as  I  am  obliged  for  every  com- 
fort I  now  enjoy,  I  must  beg  leave  to  introduce 
more  particularly  to  your  notice. 

The  father  of  ^Ir.  D ,\vho  now  approached 
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me,  was,  many  years,  rector  of  the  parish,  and 
tutor  to  mine;  in  which  situation  he  so  endeared 
himself  to  the  latter,  that,  at  his  death,  he  not  only 
presented  his  son  to  the  vacant  benefice,  but  also 
obtained  for  him,  by  his  political  connections, 
another  living  from  the  chancellor. — He  soon  af- 
ter married  an  amiable  young  woman  of  some  for- 
tune, to  whom  he  had  been  long  attached  ;  and 
with  whom  he  had  ever  since  passed  a  life  of  tran- 
quillity, content,  and  virtue. — Such  was  the  per- 
son who  now  came,  with  the  eager  zeal  of  grati- 
tude, to  pay  his  respects  to  the  son  of  his  bene- 
factor.— As  he  was  a  sensible  man,  and  above  the 
common  forms,  our  conversation  soon  became  un- 
reserved on  both  sides,  and  I  hesitated  not  to  ac- 
cept his  invitation  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
day  with  his  family.  I,  accordingly,  accompanied 
him  to  the  parsonage,  and  was  introduced  to  his 
wife,  and  two  elegant  daughters,  who  rose  to  re- 
ceive me  with  a  grace  and  air  which  convinced  me, 
that  true  case  and  elegance  were  not  so  entirely 
■confined  to  the  circles  of  the  great,  as  the  great 
may  be  inclined  to  imagine.  Indeed,  the  lively 
and  the  spirited  conversation  in  which  the  day 
slipped  away,  and  the  tender  and  affectionate 
behaviour  of  the  family,  still  heightened  my 
ideas  of  them. 

There  saw  I  a  husband  and  wife  actually  fond 
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of  each  other;  I  saw  young  women  beautiful 
without  vanity,  and  improved  without  affecta- 
tion.    I  compared  their  manners  with  those  of 
the  women  I  had  usually  conversed  with,  and 
went  to  bed  quite  in  love  with — a  country  life. 
I  was  roused  next  morning  from  my  dreams 
of  rural  happiness,  with  which,  perhaps,  Miss  B. 
was  a  little  connected,  by  the  information  that 
Mr.  Plumb,  who  lately  purchased  a  neighbour- 
ing estate,  was  come  to  treat  with  me  for  mine. 
— As  he  had  come  some  miles  on  this  errand,  I 
could  not  refuse  to  talk  to  him,  but  began  the 
conference  with   a  thorough  determination  to 
break  it  off  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  and 
he  was  presently  so  good  as  to  furnish  me  with 
one  ;  for,  amongst  other  arguments  for  lowering 
the  price,  he  observed  that  tiie  house  itself  was 
worth  nothing,  being  such  a  ranshackled  old 
place  that  it  must  be  pulled  down ;  that  he  even 
doubted  if  the  materials  would  be  good  enough 
to  be  of  service :  this  was  too  much ;  therefore, 
**  glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  shut  the  door." — 
Something,  however,  was  to  be  done,  and,  after  a 
very  short  struggle,  I  opened  my  Vv'liole  situa- 
tion to  my  new  friend,  and  requested  his  advice 
in  clearing  my  affairs.     I  will  not  take  up  your 
time  by  unnecessary  and  uninteresting  details, 
and  will  only  say  that  he  v/armly  entered  into 
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my  concerns,  and,  being  a  man  of  business  as 
well  as  a  scholar,  he  soon  detected  the  false 
accounts  of  my  steward,  and  so  strongly  con- 
victed him  of  roguery,  that  he  was  happy  to 
refund  the  money,  with  the  addition  of  interest, 
to  save  himself  from  punishment. — By  the  advice 
of  my  friend,  I  sold  my  colonel's  commission, 
my  house  in  town,  plate  and  furniture,  which, 
together  with  the  above-mentioned  money,  not 
only  payed  off  my  debts,  but  left  a  sum  sufficient 
to  put  the  castle  and  its  environs  in  full  and 
complete  repair.  Here,  then,  I  retired  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  my  age,  and,  after  three 
years*  moderate  economy,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  fortunate  legacy,  was  enabled  to  clear  my 
estate  from  all  encumbrances;  and,  the  moment 
I  had  done  so,  solicited  the  hand  of  one  whose 
heart  I  had  long  had  an  interest  in,  and  led  to 
the  altar  of  my  chapel  the  eldest  daughter  of 
my  best  friend. 

With  her  I  have  now  lived  six  years,  in  as 
much  happiness  as  our  state  will  admit  of,  and, 
excepting  those  trifling  vexations  to  which 
humanity  is  heir,  I  may  fairly  say,  I  never  knew 
an  uneasy  moment.  My  health  and  spirits  are 
preserved  by  the  sports  of  the  field  ;  my  mind 
is  improved,  and  my  heart  amended,  by  the  con- 
versation and  example  of  my  Eliza;  and  I  have 
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the  additional  pleasure  of  seeing  a  beautiful  and 
healthy  family  rising  round  me,  none  of  whom 
(if  I  can  help  it)  shall  ever  receive  a  town  edu- 
cation. 

And  now,  sir,  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to 
apologise  to  you,  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your 
time ;  since,  if  the  story  is  uninteresting,  the 
moral  may  be  of  use. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  imagine  that  the  present  age 
is,  in  general,  worse  than  the  preceding  ones ; 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  has  lost  some  virtues,  it 
has  escaped  many  crimes  ;  but  its  most  striking 
and  (in  my  opinion)  most  blameable  character- 
istic, is  a  strange  propensity  among  all  ranks, 
to  leave  their  habitations  in  the  country,  for 
many  months  together,  often  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  expensive  and 
empty  pleasures  of  a  luxurious  and  over-grown 
capital. 

Much  might  be  urged,  were  I  inclined  to 
moralise,  on  the  folly  of  this  practice. — The 
cruelty  of  taking  money,  which,  as  it  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth,  ought  to  be  spent  amongst  its 
cultivators,  to  lavish  on  the  purveyors  of  luxury 
and  pride ;  the  danger  of  breeding  their  children 
in  too  expensive  a  manner  for  their  income,  are 
but  few  of  the  many  reasons  which  might  be 
brought  in  support  of  my  argument. — But  as  I 
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have  observed  that  no  reason  weighs  so  much 
as  that  which  affects  our  gratification,  I  will  only 
desire  such  of  our  country  gentlemen  who,  'like 
Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  are  desirous  of  going 
up  to  town  and  becoming  parliament  men,  to 
remember  the  saying  of  James  the  First: 

"  You  country  gentleman  (said  the  monarch), 
when  in  the  country,  are  like  ships  in  a  river, 
and  make  a  great  show ;  but  in  town  you  are 
like  ships  in  the  sea,  and  appear  to  be  nothing 
at  aU." 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

Agrestis. 
The  Loiterer,  No.  39,  October  24,  1789. 
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No.  CXXX. 


©Badrupedanteputrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  cauipntn. 

Virgil. 

Four-footed,  bound, 


And  shake,  with  solid  hoof,  the  trembling  ground. 


Among  the  sources  of  those  innumerable  cala- 
mities which,  from  age  to  age, have  overwhelmed 
mankind,  may  be  reckoned,  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal, the  abuse  of  words.  Dr.  South  has  two 
admirable  discourses  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  wished,  that  a  continuation  could 
be  carried  on,  by  some  proper  hand,  enume- 
rating the  words,  which,  since  his  time,  have 
successively  come  into  vogue,  and  been,  in  like 
manner,  abused  to  evil  purposes  by  crafty  and 
designing  men. 

It  is  well  knowTi  what  strange  work  there  has 
been  in  the  w^orld,  under  the  name  and  pretence 
of  Reformation  ;  how  often  it  has  turned  out  to 
be  in  reality,  Defbrmatiom ;  or,  at  best,  a  tin- 
kering sort  of  business,  where,  while  one  hole 
has  been  mended,  two  have  been  made. 

I  have  my  eye,  at  present,  on  an  event  of  thig 
kind  which  took  place  in  very  early  times,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  productive  of  many 
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and  great  advantages  to  the  species;  I  mean 
the  alteration  brought  about  in  the  "  economy 
of  human  walking;'*  when  man,  who,  according 
to  the  best  and  ablest  philosophers,  went  origi- 
nally on  four  legs,  first  began  to  go  upon  two. 
I  hope  it  w411  be  excused,  if  I  venture  humbly 
to  offer  some  reasons  why  I  am  led  to  doubt, 
whether  the  alteration  may  have  been  attended 
by  all  the  advantages  so  fondly  imagined. 

There  is  something  suspicious  in  the  history 
given  of  this  reformation.  It  is  said  to  have 
had  the  same  origin  with  that  ascribed  by  Dr. 
Mandeville  to  the  moral  virtues.  It  M^as  the 
"  offspring  of  flattery,  begot  upon  pride.**  The 
philosophers  discovered,  that  man  was  proud : 
they  attacked  him,  in  a  cowardly  manner,  on  his 
weak  side,  and  by  arguments,  the  sophism  of 
which  it  might  be  easy  enough,  perhaps,  if  there 
were  occasion,  to  unravel  and  expose,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  quit  his  primaeval  position;  and, 
whether  fairly  or  not,  they  coaxed  him  upon  two. 
How  far  any  good  is  to  be  expected  from  a 
reformation  founded  on  such  principles,  the 
reader  must  judge  for  himself. 

By  the  account  vv^ith  which  the  authors  of  it 
have  furnished  us,  thus  much  is  certain,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  unnatural :  and  yet,  say 
these  philosophers,  at  other  times,  "  Whatever 
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you  do,  follow  nature ;"  a  precept,  which,  in 
general,  they  seem  very  well  disposed  to  prac- 
tise to  the  best  of  their  abilities.  A  child 
naturally  goes  on  all  four ;  and  we  know  how 
difficult  a  matter  it  is  to  set  him  an  end,  or 
to  keep  him  so.  He  has  not  even  the  stability 
of  a  nine-pin,  which  will  stand  till  it  be  bowled 
down.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  see  a  child's 
forehead  with  a  great  bump  upon  it,  or  swathed 
up  in  a  black-pudding  lest  it  should  receive  one, 
but  I  am  irresistibly  impelled  to  bewail  this 
pretended  reformation,  as  a  most  notorious  and 
melancholy  defection  from  our  primitive  condi- 
tion. 

When  the  two  children  brought  up  to  man^s 
estate  apart  from  all  human  beings,  by  the 
command  of  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  imagined, 
that  the  language  which  they  should  speak  must 
necessarily  be  the  original  language  of  the 
world — when  these  children,  I  say,  had  the 
honour  to  be  introduced  at  court,  amidst  a 
circle  of  all  the  learned,  and  wise,  and  noble 
personages  of  that  celebrated  country,  history 
bears  her  testimony,  that  they  proceeded  up  the 
drawing-room,  and  made  their  way  to  the  royal 
presence,  upon  all  four.  I  am  aware,  that  soma 
have  thought,  they  threw  themselves  into  that 
attitude,  from  the  dread  and  awe  inspirt^d  into 

VOL.  III.  T 
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them  by  the  sight  of  majesty ;  others,  still  more 
refined,  have  supposed  they  might  have  done  so 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  employment  of 
those  whom  they  found  assembled  in  that  place, 
and  be  prepared  either  to  creep  or  to  climb,  or 
both,  as  opportunity  offered.  But  I  cannot 
apprehend,  that  the  course  of  their  education 
could  have  qualified  them  for  speculations  so 
abstruse  as  these  ;  and,  therefore,  I  must  take 
leave  to  say,  I  look  upon  the  fact  to  be  good 
evidence,  that  such  was  the  attitude  proper  to 
man. 

I  am  still  farther  confirmed  in  my  opinion, 
from  that  strong  propensity  visible  in  mankind 
to  return  to  it  again.  The  posture  into  which 
we  have  been  seduced,  is  productive  of  constant 
uneasiness.  We  arc  in  a  fidget  from  morning 
to  night ;  to  relieve  us  from  which,  the  expense 
of  chairs  and  sophas  is  a  very  considerable  tax 
upon  our  property ;  and,  after  all,  we  cannot 
compose  ourselves  perfectly  to  rest,  but  when 
recumbent  upon  our  beds.  That  our  sole 
business  is  with  earth,  universal  practice  seems 
to  determine.  Why,  then,  should  we  look  after 
any  thing  else?  or  why  be  reproached  with, 
O  curvae  in  terras  animae !  especially  when  we 
recollect  the  fate  of  the  poor  astronomer,  who, 
while  he  was  gazing  at  the  stajs,  fell  into  a  ditch? 
5 
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It  deserves  notice,  that  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  titles  of  honour  are  borrowed  from 
our  fellow-creatures  the  quadrupeds,  whose 
virtues  we  are  ambitious  to  emulate.  An 
accomplished  young  gentleman  of  family,  for- 
tune, and  fashion,  glories  in  the  name,  style, 
and  title  of  r.  buck.  You  cannot  pay  him  a 
greater  compliment,  than  by  \.esto\ving  on  him 
this  appellation ;  and  indeed,  no  one  reason 
in  the  v/orld  can  be  ass:gne'%  why  he  should 
walk  upon  two. 

The  opinion  of  a  great  commercial  nation, 
like  our  own.  cannot  with  m.ore  certainty  be 
collected  from  any  circumstance,  than  from  the 
management  of  the  most  important  article  of 
finance.  Ncv/^  we  fir.d  that  article  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  bulls  and  bears.  /  nd  although  a 
bear,  which  is  a  quadruped,  by  ?.  metamorphosis 
no  less  sudden  and  surprising  than  any  in  Ovid, 
be  at  times  transformed  into  a  duck,  which  is  a 
biped,  yet  it  is  observed,  that  there  is  a  some- 
what awkward  about  him  ever  after.  He  moves, 
indeed,  but  his  motions  are  not  as  they  should 
be,  and  he  is,  from  thenceforth,  said  not  to  walk, 
but  to  waddle.  It  may  be  added,  that  we  never 
hear  of  a  duck  commencing  dancing-master; 
whereas  captain  King  informs  us,  "  the  Kamt- 
chadales  are  not  only  obliged  to  the  bears  for 
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what  little  advancement  they  have  hitherto 
made  in  the  sciences  or  poHte  arts,  as  also  the. 
use  of  simples  both  internal  and  external,  but 
they  acknowledge  them  likewise  for  their 
dancing-masters ;  the  bear-dance  among  them 
being  an  exact  counterpart  of  every  attitude 
and  gesture  peculiar  to  this  animal,  through  its 
various  functions.  And  this  dance  is  the  founda* 
lion  and  ground- work  of  all  their  other  dances, 
and  what  they  value  themselves  most  upon.** 

I  could  have  wished,  that  one  of  these  Siberian 
teachers  had  been  present  the  other  day,  to 
have  bestowed  a  lecture  upon  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  had  been  instructed  to  marshal  his  feet  in 
a  tolerably  decent  way ;  to  move  forward  by 
advancing  one  before  the  other,  and  backward 
by  sliding  one  behind  another  ;  in  short,  he  had 
attained  some  proficiency  in  what  Dr.  South 
Styles,  "  that  whimsical  manner  of  shaking  the 
legs,  called  dancing ;"  when,  all  at  once,  hold- 
ing up  his  hands  in  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
with  a  countenance  full  of  ineffable  distress,  and 
a  most  lamentable  accent,  he  exclaimed  to  the 
master,  "  But,  sir,  what  shall  I  do  with  these  ?" 

Nor  is  the  complaint  of  my  friend  at  all 
singular.  For  the  truth  is,  (and  why  should  I 
dissemble  It  ?)  that  since  we  have  left  off  to  put 
Gur  arms  to  their  due  and  proper  use  of  fore-legs, 
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they  are  ever  in  the  way,  and  we  know  not 
what  upon  earth  to  do  with  them.  Some  let 
them  dangle,  at  will,  in  a  perpendicular  line 
parallel  with  their  sides  ;  some  fold  them  across 
their  bosoms,  to  look  free  and  easy ;  some  stick 
them  a-kimbo,  in  defiance  ;  some  are  continually 
moving  them  up  and  down,  and  throwing  them 
about,  so  as  to  be  at  variance  with  their  legs,  and 
every  other  part  of  their  bodies  ;  as  was  the 
case  with  Dr.  Johnson,  when  Lord  Chesterfield 
had  like  to  have  fallen  into  a  deliquium,  by 
looking  at  him,  and  could  consider  the  author 
of  the  English  dictionary  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  an  ill-taught  posture-master.  Some 
thrust  their  hands,  as  far  as  they  can,  into  their 
breeches  pockets.  This  last  is  a  bad  habit 
enough ;  because  they  who  find  nothing  in  their 
own  pockets  (which  perhaps  pretty  generally 
happens)  may  be  tempted  to  try  what  they  can 
find  in  those  of  others.  While  fore-legs  were 
in  fashion,  the  limbs,  which  are  now  the  cause 
of  so  much  embarrassment  to  us,  had  full 
employment ;  it  might  be  said,  "  every  man  his 
own  horse  ;"  and  when  one  considers  the  present 
extravagant  price  of  horses,  one  is  induced  on 
this  account  also  to  wish,  that  it  had  still  con- 
tinued to  be  so. 

As  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  the  reformations 
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made  in  our  persons,  I  cannot  help  mentioning 
a  little  dab  of  one,  effected  in  an  age  so  distant, 
that  no  system  of  chronology,  within  my  know- 
ledge, has  marked  the  era,  much  as  it  deserves 
to  have  been  marked.  The  period  is  alto«z:ether 
unknown,  when  our  nature  was  first  despoiled  of 
an  appendage  equally  useful  and  ornamental — 
I  mean  a  tail;  for,  with  an  eminently-learned 
philosopher  of  North-Britain,  I  am.  most  firmly 
persuaded,  that  it  was  originally  a  part  of  our 
constitution  ;  and  that,  in  the  eye  of  superior 
beings,  man,  when  he  lost  tliat,  lost  much  of  his 
dignity,  if  a  conjecture  might  be  indulged 
upon  the  subject  (and,  aias!  what  but  conjectures 
can  we  indulge  ?)  I  should  be  inclined  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  defalcation,  now  under  considera- 
tion, was  coceval  with  the  change  of  posture 
discussed  above.  No  sooner  had  mian  unad- 
visedly mounted  on  two,  but  his  tail  dropped  off; 
or  rather,  perhaps,  in  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  the  change,  it  hitched  in  a  wrong  place,  and 
became  suspended  from  his  head.  But  how 
very  easy  would  it  be,  when  the  books  are  open, 
to  make  a  transfer,  and  restore  it  to  its  proper 
situation !  that  very  respectable  person,  whom 
Swift  humorously  describes,  as  "  lately  come 
to  tovv'ir  and  never  seen  before  by  any  body,'* 
has  been  known,  upon  some  occasions,  to  have 
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appeared  in  a  tie-wig;  wliich,  doubtless,  was 
his  full  dress  for  balls  and  other  public  assem- 
blies. But  by  way  of  light  and  airy  morning 
dishabille,  no  one  can  doubt  of  his  looking 
admirably  well  in  a  queue. 

I  am  sensible  this  is  a  topic  which  requires 
to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
delicacy  ;  and,  therefore,  feeling  the  ground 
tremble  under  me,  '  I  shall  not  venture  to 
advance  farther  upon  it ;  but  from  the  disposi- 
tion prevalent  among  us  to  copy  the  manners  of 
creatures  so  much  our  inferiors,  I  shall  conclude 
by  encouraging  my  readers  to  hope,  the  time 
cannot  be  very  far  distant,  when  we  shall  all 
have  our  tails  again,  and  once  more  go  upon  all 
four. 

The  Olla  Podripa,  No.  23,  August  18,  1787. 

That  there  should  be  found,  in  the  present  era  of  civilisation, 
any  cultivated  mind  so  quixotic  as  to  maintain  the  reality  of 
the  positions  introduced  with  such  excjuisite  irony  into  this 
paper,  may  reasonably  excite  astonishment.  Yet,  not  only 
these,  but  many  more  almost  equally  extravagant,  formed  the 
settled  creed  of  Lord  Monboddo.  The  Monthly  Reviewer  of 
the  third  volume  of  his  lordship's  Ancient  INIetaphysics,  has 
taken  tlie  trouble  of  extracting  the  chief  articles  of  belief  to 
which  he,  Lord  Monboddo,  declared  his  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent. 

1.  *•  That  the  animal  called  the  Ouran-Outang  is  a  man. 

2.  "  That  men  in  the  nomade  state,  which  was  originally 
the  life  of  all  men,  were  little  better  than  mere  Ouran-Outangs, 
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3.  "  Thit  tliis  life  was  first  disused  in  Egypt,  where  meij 
lived  in  cities  thousands  of  years  before  there  were  any  such 
associations  of  men  in  Europe, 

4.  "  That  human  nature  was  in  its  greatest  perfection  in 
the  flourishing  state  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  has  ever  since  been 
declining. 

5.  "  That  Pythagoras,  who  was  instructed  in  Egypt,  was 
the  greatest  philosopher,  aini  most  extraordinary  man,  that 
£ver  lived — of  a  nature  somewhat  between  a  god  and  a  mar> 
— a  superior  intelligence,  inhabiting  such  a  body  as  ours ;  and 
that  all  the  philosophy  which  yet  remains  in  the  world,  js  de- 
rived from  his  school. 

6.  "  That,  in  more  apcient  times,  there  were  many  such 
beings  as  Pythagoras  was,  who  were  revered  under  the  names 
of  heroes  and  demigods, 

7.  "  That  there  are  in  man  four  distinct  minds,  the  ele- 
mental, the  vegetable,  the  animal,  and  the  intellectual ;  and 
that  these  together  form  the  Tetractys  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
which  bears  an  analogy  to  the  Trinity  in  the  Divjne  Nature, 
held  also  by  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras. 

8.  "  That  the  natural  state  of  man  is  to  live  without  cloth* 
ing,  habitation,  fire,  and  language ;  that  he  should  go  upon  all 
four;  and  that  everything  which  has  beep  added  by  human 
art,  taken  away  or  altered,  with  respect  to  the  animal  life  of 
nian,  has  licen  for  the  worse. 

9.  "  That  raw  vegetables  are  the  natural,  and  therefore  the 
best  food  of  man. 

10.  "  That  there  has  been,  in  every  nation,  an  heroic  age, 
that  is,  an  age  of  extraordinary  longevity,  and  of  wonderful  size 
and  strength  of  body :  that  in  those  ages,  the  ordinary  time  of 
gestation  was  near  twelve  Tunar  monthg  ;  and  that  such  was 
the  age  of  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  when  Nestor 
lived  to  the  third  century,  and  Helen  at  eighty  years  of  age 
was  stolen  by  Paris,  and  twenty  years  after  was  a  goddess 
3mong  women. 

11.  ♦*  That  the  man  Ouran-Outang,  and  the  Patagoniang, 
ftre^  at  present,  between  eight  and  nine  feet  in  height ;  thg^ 
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there  are  people  in  South  America  twelve  feet  high;  that  the 
Germans  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  were  about  nine  feet : 
that  the  body  of  Orestes  was  ten  feet  and  a  lialf ;  and  that  of 
Ajax  between  twelve  and  thirteen  feet  in  height :  that  Stone- 
henge  was  built  by  giants,  the  body  of  one  of  whom  was  found 
near  Salisbury  upwards  of  fourteen  feet  high  :  that  there  were 
two  extraordinary  giants  in  ancient  Greece,  nine  fathom 
high ;  and  at  Thessalonica,  the  body  of  a  giant  was  found 
ninety-six  *  French  feet  in  height. 

12.  "  That  there  are  men  with  tails;  that  there  are  whole 
nations  of  men  with  but  one  leg ;  that  in  ^Ethiopia  there  are 
men  who  have  their  eyes  in  their  breasts,  and  others  who  have 
only  one  eye,  and  that  in  their  forehead :  that  there  have  been 
men  who  had  the  heads  and  tails  of  dogs,  and  were  expert 
archers ;  and  that  there  are  sea-men  and  sea-women,  or  mer- 
niaids.f  " 

Monthly  Review,  Old  Series,  Vol.  72,  p,  S55. 

Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of  these  wild  theories  of  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  observes,  "  It  is  a  pity  to  see  Lord  Monboddo  publish 
such  notions  as  he  has  done ;  a  man  of  sense,  and  of  so  much 
elegant  learning.  There  would  be  little  in  a  fool  doing  it ; 
we  should  only  laugh;  but  when  a  wise  man  does  it,  we  are 
sorry.  Other  people  have  strange  notions;  but  they  conceal 
them.  If  they  have  tails,  they  hide  them  ;  but  Monboddo  is 
as  jealous  of  his  tail  as  a  squirrel." 

Boswell's  Journal,  3d  Edit,  p.  99. 

«  This  story  (says  Lord  M.)  is  so  well  attested,  tliat  I  think  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  it, 

+  The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  mermaids,  has  lately  been  brought 
forward  with  snch  additional  facts  as  almost  to  shake  our  incredulity. 
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■ Ridiciilnm  acri 

Fortins  et  melius  niagnas  plernmque  secat  res, 

HoRAT. 

For  ridicule  shall  frequently  prevail. 
And  cut  the  knot,  when  graver  reason"^  fail. 

Frakcis. 


It  is  wisely  ordained  by  the  laws  of  England, 
that,  "  the  person  of  the  monarch  is  sacred;*' 
as  also,  that,  "  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.**  The 
meaning  of  this  last  maxim  I  take  to  be,  that  if 
wrong  should  happen  at  any  time  to  be  done, 
the  blame  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  administration, 
and  not  upon  the  king. 

A  friend,  some  years  ago,  took  me  into  the 
house  of  commons,  to  attend  the  debates  upon 
the  opening  of  a  session ;  when  an  honourable 
gentleman  made  so  free  with  the  speech,  which 
I  had  but  just  before  heard  most  gracefully  pro- 
nounced by  his  majesty  from  the  throne,  that 
my  hair  stood  an  end,  and  I  was  all  ovei'  in  a 
cold  sweat ;  till,  towards  the  close  of.his  oration, 
he  relieved  and  restored  me,  by  mentioning,  in 
a  parenlhcsis,  that  tlie  speech  was  always  con- 
sidered, in  that  assem.bly,  as  the  speech  of  the 
minister. 
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Sheltering  myself,  therefore,  under  this  dis- 
tinction, I  cannot  refrain  from  offering  a  few  re- 
marks on  a  late  production,  pregnant,  as  many- 
are  of  opinion,  with  much  mischief  to  the  com- 
munity. The  reader  sees  that  I  mean,  "  A 
Proclamation  for  the  encouragement  of  piety 
and  virtue,  and  for  preventing  and  punishing  of 
vice,  profaneness,  and  immorality." 

That  the  scheme  proposed  should  be  carried 
into  execution,  does  not  indeed  seem  probable. 
When  we  consider  how  long  vice,  profaneness, 
and  immorality,  have  been  increasing  among 
us,  what  a  powerful  party  they  have  formed, 
how  much  fashion  is  on  their  side,  and  how  very 
strong  the  tide  runs,  the  attempt  may  be  thought 
to  resemble  that  of  the  man  who  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  Thames  at  London-bridge  with  his 
hat,  unless  the  rich  and  the  great  would  set  the 
example. 

I  have  always  been  an  enemy  to  pains  and 
penalties.  Tlie  word  punishment  is  a  bad  word ; 
and  tlie  thing  itself  is  much  worse.  When  once 
it  begins,  the  wisest  man  living  cannot  tell  where 
it  will  end,  or  what  will  become  of  our  liberties. 
For  as  the  sheep-stealer  said,  "  If  a  gentleman 
cannot  kill  his  own  mutton,  without  being:  hang- 
ed  for  it,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  we 
have  got  by  the  revolution."     In  short,   one 
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must  be  without  a  nose,  not  to  smell  something 
here  of  arbitrary  power. 

The  idea  of  a  Sunday  unenlivened  by  a  little 
Innocent  play,  is  a  very  dull  and  dreary  one. 
I  know  a  family  in  town  that  has  made  the  ex- 
periment. The  consequence  was,  that  before 
nine  in  the  evening,  the  members  of  it  found 
themselves  so  cross,  peevish,  and  out  of  temper, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  an  early  supper,  and  a 
glass  of  good  wine,  they  could  not  have  gone  to 
bed  in  Christian  charity  with  each  other. 

But  much  more  distressful  still  was  the  case 
t)f  a  lady,  whose  husband,  being  in  the  commis- 
sion, had  lent  his  assistance  to  suppress  gaming 
on  a  Sunday,  in  a  neighbouring  public-house. 
It  struck  him,  that  cards  on  that  day,  in  a  pri- 
vate house,  might  not,  just  then,  be  quite  so  pro- 
per i  and  he  ventured  to  hint  as  much  to  his 
lady.  She  had  always  apprehended  the  Gospel 
to  have  been  designed  for  the  poor,  and  was  as- 
tonished to  find  that  any  thing  in  the  proclama- 
tion could  apply  to  persons  of  her  rank  in  life. 
*'  The  party  was  made,  and  what  could  be 
done  ?" — A  thought,  however,  luckily  occurred; 
and  when  the  company  was  assembled,  after  an 
apology  suitable  to  the  occasion,  instead  of  the 
card  tables,  she  introduced  the  entertainment  of 
Catches  and  glees.     The  thing  took  mightily. 
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and  was  judged  a  pretty  variety.     Otherwise  a 
disappointment  of  such  a  nature,  spreading,  as 
it  must  have  done,   like   an   electrical  shock, 
through  all  the  polite  circles,  might  have  bred 
bad  blood,  and  produced  a  general  insurrection. 
It  fares  with  religion  as  with  a  shuttle-cock, 
which  is  stricken  from  one  to  another,  and  rests 
with  none.     The  rich  apprehend  it  to  have  beea 
designed  for  the  poor;  and  the  poor,  in  their 
turn,  think  it  calculated  chiefly  for  the  rich. 
An  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  omitted  na 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  discoursed  with  the 
barber  who  shaved  him  on  his  manner  of  spend- 
ing the  sabbath  (which  was  not  quite  as  it  should 
be),  and  the  necessity  of  his  having  more  reli- 
gion than  at  present  he  seemed  to  be  possessed 
of.     The  barber,  proceeding  in  his  work  of  la- 
thering, replied  that  he  thought  he  had  tolera- 
bly well  for  a  barber;  as,  in  his  apprehension, 
one  third  of  the  religion  necessary  to  save  a 
gentleman,  would  do  to  save  a  barber. 

I  mention  this  because  I  have  received  a, 
letter  of  considerable  length,  praying  redress  of 
grievances,  from  a  person  who  lets  lodgings  in 
Broad  St.  Gileses.  He  speaks  of  a  very  snug 
and  comfortable  neighbourhood  there,  which  in 
likely  to  be  broken  up,  and  dispersed,  by  the 
proclamation,  and  nobody  can  well  tell  why. 
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He  himself  holds  twenty  houses,  by  lease, 
which  are  let  out,  ready  furnished.  Matters 
are  conducted  in  a  manner  so  perfectly  eco- 
nomical, that  though  there  is  no  more  than  one 
bed  in  each  room,  there  are  usually  two  or  three, 
and  sometimes  even  four,  occupiers  of  that  one 
room  and  bed.  That  the  furniture  is  of  an 
expensive  and  luxurious  kind,  no  one  can  say ; 
as  it  consists  only  of  a  stump  bedstead,  a  flock 
bed,  a  pair  of  sheets  (frequently  only  one  sheet), 
a  blanket  or  two,  a  chair  or  two  (generally 
without  backs),  and  a  grate,  but  mostly  without 
shovel,  tongs,  and  poker.  The  sheets  are 
usually  marked  with  the  name  of  the  owner; 
and  the  words,  "  stop  thief!"  are  added,  for  pri- 
vate reasons. 

In  two  adjoining  alleys  are  forty  more  houses, 
let  out  in  likc^  sort  to  inhabitants,  in  number  400, 
consisting  of  whores,  pickpockets,  house-break- 
ers, and  thieves  of  every  description,  from  all 
quarters  of  the  town.  But  what  then  ?  They 
must  have  lodgings  as  well  as  other  people ; 
and  if  ihcy  M'ere  to  be  in  the  street  all  night, 
it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  rest  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  to  pass.  To  avoid  sus})icion, 
tlie  houses  are  continually  hghtcd,  and  kept 
open  all  night ;  and  to  shew  that  li>  pocrisy  iias 
no  place  there,  what  used  to  be  practised  only 
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ill  private  at  midnight,  is  now  practised  at  mid- 
day. 

To  accommodate  the  poor,  there  are  twopenny- 
lodging-houses  5  one  man,  in  pardculj;,r,  makes 
up  every  niglit,  thirty-five  beds,  and  takes  in 
men  and  women,  at  twopence  or  threepence  a 
night",  but  if  a  man  and  woman  come  together, 
he  receives  one  shilling  a  night  for  the  two. 

No  society  can  be  under  better  regulations 
than  this  is.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  a  prosti- 
tute has  decoyed  a  man,  and  robbed  him,  the 
mistress  of  the  house  has  half  the  pay  and  the 
plunder:  and  if  one  of  these  ladies  intrude 
upon  that  beat  and  walk  which  another  regards 
as  her  exclusive  right,  the  matter  is  determined, 
as  much  greater  matters  are,  by  a  battle. 

Nor  can  there  be  reason  to  fear,  that  this 
society  should  ever  become  so  numerous,  as  to 
be  any  annoyance  to  the  public ;  since  care  is 
taken,  that  a  sufficient  number  is  hanged  every 
session,  to  maintain  a  balance ;  and  some 
rooms  are  always  reserved  for  the  reception  of 
the  dead  bodies,  which  are  brought  back  after 
execution,  to  their  lodging,  till  they  can  be 
otherwise  disposed  of. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  my  friend's  letter, 
which  he  desires  may  be  communicated,  through 
the  channel  of  my  paper,  to  his  countrymen. 
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that  they  may  know  what  they  have  to  expect 
from  the  present  system  of  despotism  ;  when  a 
few  neighbours  cannot  Hve  peaceably  together, 
without  being  disturbed,  and  hunted  out,  by 
proclamations.  He  hopes  all  honest  men  will 
join  with  him  in  a  petition  for  the  removal  of 
evil  counsellors ;  and  concludes  with  the  old 
British  axiom,  my  house  is  my  castle  ;  under 
no  dread,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  retort  courteous 
once  made  to  such  a  declaration  by  a  magistrate 
in  Oxford,  of  arbitrary  principles  j  "  then,  sir, 
th'e  castle  shall  be  your  house.'* 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  loss  which  the 
community  at  large  will  sustain  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  this  worthy  neighbourhood.  lor  if  a 
gentleman  be  robbed  of  his  watch,  it  must  be 
replaced  by  another  ;  if  his  portmanteau  be 
stolen,  he  must  buy  new  clothes  and  linen ;  if 
his  house  be  broken  open,  and  stripped  of  its 
furniture,  he  must  appty  to  the  upholsterer ;  if 
he  be  beaten  and  wounded,  to  the  surgeon  ; 
nay  should  he  be  even  killed,  the  undertaker 
and  the  sexton  will  be  the  better  for  it ;  and  if 
the  usual  quantity  of  gin  be  not  consumed,  ruin 
must  seize  on  those  who  vend  it ;  trade  must 
stagnate.  Thus  incontrovertibly  doth  it  appear, 
that  private  vices  (if  indeed  they  may  be  called 
vices)  are  public  benefits. 
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I  say,  "  if  they  may  be  called  vices ;"  because 
I  do  not  see  why,  should  we  so  please,  they  may 
not  be  called  virtues.  The  nature  of  things,  in 
themselves,  is  nothing  ;  our  opinion  of  them  is 
all ;  and  if  our  opinion  alters,  the  names  of 
things  should  alter  with  it.  Indeed,  they  do, 
and  must  do  so.  Thus,  when  two  gentlemen 
go  out  with  pistols  and  shoot  each  other  through 
the  head,  or  the  heart,  it  is  no  more  than  an 
affair  of  honour  ;  when  one  seduces  the  wife  or 
the  daughter  of  another,  it  is  merely  an  attach- 
ment ;  and  to  cheat  a  man  out  of  his  estate  is 
only  to  pluck  a  pigeon.  In  the  neighbourhood 
above  described,  the  nomenclature  is  much  far- 
ther advanced,  and  has  nearly  attained  perfec- 
tion. They  have  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, in  which  when  they  relate  their  transac- 
tions, they  may  have  been  doing  what  is  per- 
fectly just  and  right,  for  any  thing  we  can  tell 
to  the  contrary,  since  the  words  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  dictionary  but  their  own. 

Here,  then,  as  some  will  think,  is  a  more  ex- 
peditious way  of  preventing  vice,  than  by  pro- 
clamation; and  what  is  much  to  be  desired,  of 
doing  it  without  infliction  of  punishment,  by  the 
sole  and  simple  expedient  of  voting  vice  to  be 
virtue* 

The  scheme  is  plausible;  but,  I  mu^:t  confess^ 

YOL.  III.  W 
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I  have  my  doubts.  If  we  once  vote  vice  to  be 
virtue,  I  am  afraid,  that,  by  a  necessity  of  nature, 
virtue,  per  contra,  must  become  vice ;  and  so 
we  shall  but  be  where  we  were :  there  will  still 
be  vice  in  the  world. 

When  the  welfare  of  his  country  is  concerned, 
every  man  loves  to  be  a  little  bit  of  a  projector. 
On  going  deeper  into  the  subject,  I  think  I  have 
hit  upon  a  plan,  which  will  make  root  and 
branch  work  of  it,  and  do  the  business  effectu- 
ally. That  the  effect  may  cease,  the  cause  must 
be  removed.  Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  vice  ? 
Most  undoubtedly,  the  law^ ;  for  were  there  no 
law,  there  could  be  no  transgression.  Abolish, 
then,  at  once,  the  use  of  all  law,  human  and  di- 
vine. I  grant  the  step  a  bold  one,  requiring  a 
minister  of  firmness  and  resolution  to  take  it ; 
but  when  once  taken,  the  advantages  will  be 
many  and  great. 

In  the  first  place,  vice  will,  at  one  stroke,  be 
extirpated  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  for  when 
a  man  has  no  law  but  his  own  will,  we  may  defy 
him  to  do  any  thing  illegal.  Never  trust  to 
moral  impossibility,  where  physical  is  to  be  had. 

Secondly, it  w^ill  put  an  end  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  law-suits ;  and  (as  equity  would  fall 
with  law)  to  all  tedious  and  everlasting  suits  in 
chanccrv,  so  much,  and  so  long  complained  of. 
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Thirdly,  it  will  be  a  saving  to  the  nation  of 
one   tenth  of  the  produce  of  all  the  lands   in 
England  and  Ireland  ;  and  consequently  put  a 
stop  to  the  ravages  of  the  White-boys,  and  Right- 
boys,  in  this  latter  kingdom,  as  well  as  all  dis- 
putes between  ministers  and  their  parishioners, 
in  the  former;  since,  as  there  would  be  no  more 
occasion  for  reading  prayers  and  preaching,  the 
payment  of  tithes  must,  of  course,  be  at  an  end. 
Fourthly,  it  will  procure  a  perpetual  holiday 
for  the  gentlemen  of  either  robe,  who,  in  future, 
will  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  hunt,  shoot,  and 
play  at  cards.     The  same  may  be  said,  respect- 
ing the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 
Fifthly,  it  will  make  Sunday  as  cheerftil  a  day, 
as  any  day  of  the  week. 

Lastly,  it  will  remove  all  odium  from  the  ma- 
gistrates who  have  granted  a  licence  to  the  Dog 
and  Duck. 

Such  are  the  conveniences  that  would  attend 
the  execution  of  my  plan ;  and  after  considering 
the  subject  on  all  sides,  for  six  hours,  in  ray  el- 
bow-chair, I  protest,  I  cannot  think  of  any  one 
inconvenience,  to  set  against  them  ;  nor  can  I 
devise  any  method  likely  to  be  so  effectual  in 
redressing  the  grievances  occasioned  by  the 
Proclamation  to  the  subject. 

It  remains  only,  that  I  mention  one  which 
u2 
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may  possibly  be  occasioned  by  it  to  the 
crown ;  and  which  indeed  I  might  not  have 
thought  of,  but  for  the  visit  paid  me,  as  I 
was  closing  this  paper,  by  an  honest  farmer.— 
*'  So,  Robin  (said  I  to  him),  rare  news  from 
London !  the  king  is  to  be  served  now  only 
by  good  and  virtuous  courtiers !" — "  Ah,  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me,  sir  (replied  Robin),  God 
bless  his  majesty,  and  grant  him  long  to  reign ! 
But  I  am  afraid  as  how  he  will  be  sometimes 
obliged  to  help  himself.'* 

Ths  Olla  Podrida,  No.  29,  Sept.  29,  17aZ. 
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Tell» 
Wby  thy  canonisM  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
Have  burst  their  cerements !  Why  the  sepulchr* 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 
To  cast  thee  up  again  ! 

Shakspeabb, 


Sir, 

Born  of  illustrious  parents,  with  the  fairest 
prospects  of  happiness  and  glory,  some  star 
seems  to  have  shed  its  malignant  influence  over 
every  action  of  my  life ;  but  why  do  I  talk  of 
a  life,  which,  though  never  stained  with  a  base 
er  unworthy  action,  yet  terminated  in  a  most 
jniserable  end !  The  annals  of  your  country's 
Mstory  exempts  me  from  the  necessity  of  being 
my  own  biographer,  and  many  a  page  records 
riie  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  Hum* 
phrey.  Crossed  in  all  my  views  of  happiness 
by  the  machinations  of  a  haughty  prelate,  my 
government  impeded,  and  the  infant  ear  of  my 
nephew  poisoned  by  the  whispers  of  insidious 
noblemen,  to  whose  ambition  I  at  last  fell  a 
sacrifice ;  my  mind  prophesied  to  me  a  small 
allotment  of  WQildly  happiness,  and  my  attention 
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was  fixed  on  that  tranquillity  beyond  the  grave, 
to  which  my  exemplary  life  seemed  to  lay 
claim. 

By  the  assistance  of  my  enemies  (who^  per- 
haps, beheld  my  peaceable  disposition),  I  ob- 
tained a  premature  passport  to  the  other  world, 
and  my  small  remains  of  ambition  were  extin- 
guished with  my  life.  But  my  cares  were  de- 
stined to  survive  the  grave  ;  according  to  the 
laws  which  the  hospitality  of  my  ancestors  had 
imposed  upon  me,  my  house  was  ever  the  re- 
fuge of  the  distressed  and  strangers ;  poverty 
was  never  denied  admittance  at  my  gates,  or 
(Jeparted  unsatisfied,  and  few  ever  left  my  hos- 
pitable mansion  without  bestowing  a  blessing 
on  its  walls,  and  wafting  a  fervent  prayer  to 
heaven  for  the  welfare  of  its  owner. 

Should  this  account  of  the  manner  of  my 
life  appear  vain-glorious  in  your  eyes,  recollect 
that  I  am  as  much  above,  as  I  am  beyond,  the 
resentment  of  mankind  ;  it  nought  avails  me  to 
be  the  object  of  either  their  dislike  or  appro- 
bation ;  but  that  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism 
which  animated  my  mind  when  living,  now 
actuates  my  soul,  bereft  of  mortal  life.  The 
chief  end  I  proposed  from  this  letter  is  public 
utility  ;   and  plain  matter  of  fact,  unembellish- 
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ed  by  fiction  of  any  kind,  and  told  in  the 
simple  language  of  truth,  is  necessary  in  the 
narrative  of  my  misfortunes. 

To  you  who  daily  behold  the  different  man- 
ners of  the  present  noblemen  of  England,  it 
would  appear  incredible  that  my  death  was  a 
considerable  calamity  to  men  of  various  deno- 
minations. The  indigent  w^ho  had  frequently 
experienced  my  bounty,  and  the  poor  who  had 
so  often  feasted  in  my  halls,  with  the  loudest 
lamentations,  and  most  piercing  accents  of  sor- 
row, bewailed  the  loss  of  their  benefactor. 
Their  cries  and  exclamations  recalled  me  to 
earth,  though  not  to  mortal  life ;  a  table  was 
appointed  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  and 
hungry ;  an  irresistible  powxr  placed  me  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  I  again  became  the  host  of  the 
indigent.  Here  I  began  to  experience  what 
my  confessor  had  formerly  told  me  concerning 
purgatory;  and  my  situation  indeed,  at  that 
time,  transcended  in  wTetchedness  the  most 
dismal  ideas  I  had  ever  entertained  of  it.  Judge 
of  the  feelings  of  a  mind,  sensible  to  the  touches 
of  humanity,  and  naturally  overflowing  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  on  seeing  no  one 
amongst  hundreds  of  my  guests  rise  satisfied 
with  their  dinner,  or  grateful  to  their  enter- 
tainer.    No  consideration  of  the  quality  of  a 
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prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  England  could 
induce  them  to  act  with  common  civility  at  my 
table.  They  unanimously  reprobated  my  pro- 
*  visions,  execrated  me  as  the  vilest  caterer  the 
world  had  ever  produced,  and  avowed  that 
nothing  but  necessity  should  ever  iiiduee  them 
to  become  my  guests  ;  and  whilst  they  could 
procure  a  dinner  at  any  other  place,  they  should 
equally  despise  the  duke  and  his  ill-fomished 
table.  The  wits  wondered  that  a  man  who  lived 
so  bad  should  have  died  so  well ;  and  whilst  I 
obtained  the  noble  title  of  the  good,  my  dinners 
were  never  mentioned,  but  with  signs  of  loath- 
ing and  detestation  ;  nor  could  the  sense  of  de- 
corum ever  influence  their  conduct  so  as  to 
make  my  guests  bcn;ive  wi^h  any  degree  of 
order  or  regularity  in  my  company ;  some 
standing,  others  sitting,  others  lying  down;  and 
one  species  in  particular,  wli'  in  I  hiid  fre-. 
quently  the  lionour  of  entci  taining,  I  mean 
poets,  generally  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
with  the  gestures  of  insanity,  v/hilst  they  partook 
of  my  repasts.  In  my  life-time  I  could  never 
keep  my  headstrong  countrymen  in  proper 
subjection  5  and  even  when  I  had  the  executive 
powers  of  justice  to  enforce  my  decrees,  they 
were  frequently  treated  with  contempt ;  now, 
deprived  of  both  the  in.ignia  and  real  authority 
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of  power,  by  what  means  can  I  preserve  order 
or  regularity,  or  what  laws  are  sufficiently  po?. 
tent  to  restrain  a  licentious  multitude.  The 
celebrated  tower  of  Babel  could  never  have 
exhibited  a  scene  of  greater  confusion  than  my 
banqueting  room  daily  affords,  and  discord 
seems  to  have  abundantly  shaken  her  torch 
over  the  heads  of  my  devoted  guests.  Divested 
of  my  grosser  mortal  substance,  my  senses  were 
raised  to  an  exquisite  pitch  of  feeling,  which 
.served  to  add  to  my  misery.  Imagine  me 
placed  invisibly  at  my  table,  my  ears  stunned 
with  the  frenzical  effusions  of  neglected  poets, 
who  never  ceased  pouring  forth  execrations 
against  an  ungrateful  world !  my  eyes  offended 
with  the  forms  of  poverty  and  wretcliedne<;s, 
which  resorted  to  my  table,  amidst  the  loud 
railings  of  despair,  and  the  tears  of  silent  sor- 
row, and  then  confess  my  tortures  unequalled 
in  the  annals  of  history.  The  company  of  se- 
veral of  the  most  eminent  wits  that  ever  adorn- 
ed this  island,  proved  ratlier  distressing  than 
consolatory  to  me.  Butler,  Otway,  and  Chat- 
terton,  were  frequently  my  guests ;  but  a  silent 
melancholy,  occasionally  interrupted  by  pa- 
roxysms of  anger,  threw  an  impenetrable  veil 
over  the  brightness  of  their  understandings, 
and  (since  I  knew  their  worth  and  high  deserts) 
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rendered  them  more  disagreeable  companions 
than  ahnost  any  others.  They  complained  that 
my  food  vras  too  unsubstantial  even  for  a  poet, 
and  said,  they  should  prefer  a  tough  beef-steak 
to  all  the  delicacies  of  my  table.  That  these 
murmurs  were  not  ^vithout  foundation,  I  am 
very  ready  to  own  ;  my  banquet  is  certainly  too 
aerial  to  give  satiety  to  mortals.  I  am  afraid 
my  dishes  are  not  altogether  wholesome,  that 
they  promote  wand  in  the  stomach,  and  that 
the  cholic  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  my  re- 
pasts. But  when  the  advantages  of  this  institu- 
tion, at  the  head  of  which  I  am  placed,  are 
weighed  against  the  inconveniency  of  my  un- 
substantial fare,  Duke  Humphrey's  banquet 
will  be  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  all  judicious 
people.  It  merits  our  respect,  since  it  is  erect- 
ed on  the  noble  basis  of  charity.  Every  man 
in  affliction  or  poverty,  I  consider  as  my  bro- 
ther, and  accordingly  invite  to  my  dinner.  Nei- 
ther religion,  politics,  nor  country,  are  impedi- 
ments to  a  place  at  my  table  ;  every  man  who 
wishes  to  dine  with  me,  has  permission  to  do  it, 
though  I  am  repeatedly  slighted ;  and  few  men 
ever  favor  me  with  their  company,  unless  con- 
strained by  necessity.  I  never  harbour  resent- 
ment, or  refuse  them  admittance,  when  they 
are  neglected  by  others.     Hundreds  dine  with 
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me  daily  ;  yet  so  impartial  am  I  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  my  favours,  that  no  man  can  say  he  has 
made  a  better  dinner  than  his  neighbour  ;  and 
if  thousands  more  were  added  to  the  number, 
they  should  experience  an  equal  division,  and  I 
should  be  equally  well  prepared  to  receive 
them.  So  much  have  I  said  in  defence  of  the 
institution,  and  it  now  remains  for  me  to  declare 
Avherein  I  feel  myself  aggrieved. 

That  source  of  all  evil,  bad  company,  is  what 
gives  me  the  most  uneasiness.  No  wretch, 
-however  wicked,  is  thought  unfit  company  for 
Duke  Humphrey,  nor  do  the  vilest  or  most 
abject  of  men  ever  think  themselves  obliged 
to  behave  with  decency  in  my  presence  ;  sharp- 
ers of  every  denomination,  when  fortune  proves 
unfavourable,  stun  my  ears  with  the  most  hor- 
rid blasphemies,  and  I  am  obliged  to  be  a  silent 
and  invisible  hearer  of  their  impieties.  It  is  a 
duty  I  owe  myself,  my  high  rank,  and  family, 
to  endeavour  to  snatch  myself  from  the  con- 
tagion of  bad  company ;  and  although  it  has 
been  a  principal  study  of  my  life  to  rescue  the 
distressed  from  the  iron  hand  of  adversity,  I 
still  think,  that  such  wretches  should  not  have 
the  honor  of  associating  with  so  many  more 
deserving  men  ;  and  that  it  must  ever  remain 
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a  disgrace  to  Englishmen,  that  felons  and 
shai'pers  should  be  said  to  dine  in  company 
with  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal.  I  have  not 
the  least  objection  to  that  species  of  vagabonds 
denominated  players ;  they  frequently  partake 
of  my  repasts,  and  I  find  them  facetious  under 
the  pressure  of  want,  and  that  they  bear  hunger 
with  a  merrier  disposition  than  any  other  set  of 
men.  But  the  whining  lover  was  a  being  I  al- 
ways detested,  and  was  sorry  to  see  in  my  com- 
pany. I  had  also  an  insuperable  aversion  to 
the  fanatical  journeymen  of  Wesley,  Whitfield, 
&c.  who  were  oftentimes  necessitated  to  par- 
take of  my  feasts  ;  hypocrisy  was  a  vice  to 
which  I  was  always  inimical;  and  as  it  is  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  methodists,  they,  beyond 
all  others,  are  the  objects  of  my  hatred  and 
contempt. 

Through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  I  hope, 
by  stating  my  grievances  to  obtain  redress  ;  to 
you  I  address  myself,  ye  noblemen  of  England, 
whose  ample  fortunes  enable  you  to  feed  the 
hungry,  and  wipe  the  tear  of  sorrow  from  the 
cheek  of  affliction.  The  doors  of  your  ances^ 
tors  flew  open  at  the  voice  of  the  stranger ;  nor 
were  their  mansions  more  illustrious  for  their 
exterior  beauty,  than  for  the  noble  hospitality 
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which  illuminated  the  inside.     I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  among  the  various  virtues  which  an 
intercourse  with  our  neighbours  has  produced, 
hospitality  has  been  neglected  ;    with  grief  I 
have  beheld  the  closed  portals  and  rusty  hinges 
of  the  present  race  of  noblemen,  and  have  ob- 
served, that  it  is  now  more  difficult  to  get  ad- 
mittance to  a  baron,  than  it  formerly  was  to 
approach  a  king.      Let  my    countrymen    re- 
member, as  steel  too  highly  polished  becomes 
brittle,  to  take  care,  whilst  they  emulate  the 
refinements   of  their  neighbours,  not  to  neg- 
Ject  the  sterling  virtues  which  have  rendered 
England  the  admiration  of  the  world.     I  may, 
perhaps,  appear  a  little  selfish  in  this  advice, 
since  it  is  decreed,  that  I  am  to  maintain  my 
present  situation,    till  the    generosity  of   our 
nobles  may  render  it  unnecessary  for  any  man 
■of  worth  to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey ;  but  it 
also  must  be   considered,    that  I  now    affirm 
(where  falsehood  would   be   useless),  that  the 
love  of  my  country  is  the  principle  which  ac- 
tuates my  conduct,  and  that  the  rest  are  but 
secondary  motives.     Should  my  rhetoric  be  in- 
sufficient to  induce  the  noblemen  to  make  their 
liberality  adequate  to  their  revenues,  I  hope  it 
-will,  at  least,  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
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lower  orders  of  mankind  more  grateful  to  their 
benefactor,  and  cause  them  to  think  some  sort 
of  civility  due  to 

Duke  Humphrey. 
The  Trifler,  No.  36,  January  31,  1789. 
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No.  CXXXIII. 

O  pulchra  ista  pars  quE  actiones  f  itamque  bene  forraet 
ac  dirigit. 

Tacitus. 

That  institution  should  be  encouraged,  which  promotes, 
virtue,  and  educates  future  members  of  society. 


Sir, 
It  has  somewhere  been  observed,  that  the  in- 
trinsic goodness  of  a  cause  not  unfrequently 
conceals  the  weakness  of  its  advocates.  To  my 
humble  yet  honest  endeavours,  I  hope  the  can- 
dour of  your  readers  w^ill  apply  my  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  this  remark,  as  an  extenuation  of 
their  errors. 

I  was  born  in  a  country  town,  of  poor  and 
reputable  parents,  and  am  indebted  for  my 
small  portion  of  knowledge  to  a  blue-coat  edu- 
cation. Though  my  veins  boast  not  of  noble 
blood,  yet,  with  modesty,  I  may  claim  the  praise 
of  gratitude  ;  excited  by  this  strong  impulse, 
I  am  tempted  to  expose,  by  a  short  narrative  of 
my  life,  the  futility  of  those  observations,  Avhich 
prejudice  or  malevolence  have  made  against 
the  institution  of  Siuiday  schools.  In  doing 
this,  I  shall  make  no  scruple  of  considering  a 
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Charity  or  Sunday-school  as  differing  in  little 
else  than  name ;  to  both,  the  same  arguments 
are  applicable,  as  both  have  the  diirusion  of 
knowledge  as  their  object ;  if  any  difFerence 
exists,  it  is,  that  the  latter  has  more  particularly 
in  view  the  interests  of  virtue  and  the  increase 
of  religion. 

On  my  leaving  school  my  friends  advised  me 
to  hire  myself  as  a  servant  to  a  single  gentle- 
man, or  in  a  private  family :  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  favourable  recommendation,  it 
■was  not  long  before  I  obtained  a  situation 
agreeable  to  my  wishes. 

A  mercer,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  in 
London,  composed  the  whole  family  in  which 
I  passed  my  noviciate  year.  For  a  considerable 
time  my  expectations  of  comfort  were  not  de- 
ceived, my  employment  was  neither  consider- 
able nor  difficult,  and,  as  from  my  childhood 
I  had  been  bred  up  in  a  habit  of  industry,  I 
experienced  nothing  either  unexpected  or  in- 
tolerable. The  maid  servant,  to  whom  the 
children  and  the  cookery  had  been  the  only 
care,  and  with  whom  the  first  sixteen  months 
of  my  service  had  elapsed,  was  dismissed  for 
some  trifling  offence,  and  succeeded  by  anotlier, 
whose  dexterity  was  quickly  tlie  cause  of  my 
departure.     As  my  learning  had  not  escaped 
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unnoticed  by  my  master,  he  frequently  em- 
ployed me,  in  the  shop,  to  enter  on  the  books 
his  concerns  in  trade.  Thas  situated,  it  was 
not  extraordinary  that  the  loss  of  many  hand- 
kerchiefs, ribbons,  &:c.  should  be  charged  upon 
me,  and  that  the  stronger  temptations  of  my 
fellow-servant  should  be  overlooked  in  the  more 
presumptive  evidence  of  my  guilt.  But  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  my  feelings  to  bear,  with 
patience,  the  hints  of  suspicion,  and  the  ques- 
tions of  hypocrisy.  My  own  conscience  was 
pure ;  and  since  I  was  unwilling  to  purchase 
peace  of  mind  by  the  destruction  of  another's 
happiness,  which  might  have  happened  had  I 
preferred  a  rash  accusation,  I  bade  adieu  to  the 
house,  and  left,  with  pleasure,  a  master  who 
looked  upon  my  presence  as  his  greatest  mis- 
fortune. 

I  then  supported  myself  on  my  wages  for 
two  months ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  ac- 
cepted with  joy  the  offer  of  an  aged  antiquarian, 
to  live  wuth  him  as  footman.  This  w^as  one  of 
the  happiest  periods  of  my  life  ;  my  master, 
unless  when  discoursing  or  questioned  on  his 
profession,  was  unprejudiced,  reasonable,  and 
dispassionate.  He  required  but  little  attend- 
ance, and  I  had,  consequently,  many  opportu- 
nities of  consulting  a  library,  which,  with  much 
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expense  and  much  taste,  he  had,  during  his 
leisure,  collected.  Four  years  passed  in  this 
manner,  and  as  many  more  might  have  passed, 
had  I  not,  on  an  unfortunate  morning,  received 
with  apparent  incredulity  his  assertion,  that  a 
great  curiosity— a  bit  of  rotten  brick — was  dug 
fi^om  the  ruins  of  Palmyra. 

A  widowed  lady  of  fashion,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, formed  the  next  family  into  which  I  had 
the  ill-luck  to  enter.  Dissipation,  levity,  and 
vanity,  were  the  least  faults  of  my  fair  mis- 
tresses ;  an  insatiable  curiosity,  and  a  love  of 
detraction,  were  the  vices  to  which  most  of 
their  attention  was  directed.  Frequently  have 
I  been  obliged  to  follow  a  company  from  the 
house,  and  attend  to  their  conversation,  that  I 
might  collect  materials  for  the  usual  scandal 
of  the  night.  Frequently  have  I  written  over, 
and  carried  to  a  newspaper-office,  and  paid  for 
their  insertion,  paragraphs,  which  disunited  a 
happy  couple,  or  joined,  in  the  matrimonial 
bond,  two  of  opposite  tempers  and  different 
attachments,  which  misrepresented  an  affair  of 
honour,  or  exaggerated  a  trifling  difference  at 
the  card-table,  wliich  hinted  at  the  frailty  of 
one  old  lady,  or  gave  intelligence  of  the  in- 
tended elopement  of  another.  In  this  kind  of 
service  it  was  not  likely  I  should  be  long  em- 
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ployed  ;  my  nature  revolted  at  being  accessary 
to  the  difRision  of  falsehood,  and  the  petty  gra^ 
tification  of  a  contracted  malice.  I  ventured 
to  inform  her  ladyship,  one  morning,  that  if  the 
basest  treachery,  in  the  disclosure  of  surreptitious 
knowledge,  and  the  most  hateful  exercise  of  the 
pen,  in  the  transcribing  of  infamous  fictions, 
were  the  chief  duties  of  my  servitude,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  quit  her  liouse ;  the  consequence 
was,  I  was  reproached,  abused,  and  dismissed 
at  the  moment's  warning,  without  the  payment 
of  any  wages. 

My  situation,  at  this  time,  was  not  very  en- 
viable ;  in  the  midst  of  a  large  metropolis  I  was 
destitute  of  friends,  money,  and  employment. 
An  accident  at  length  occurred,  which  enabled 
me  to  support  a  good  character,  and  retrieve 
my  misfortunes.  As  I  was  walking  one  after- 
noon along  Fleet-street,  a  gentleman  accosted 
me,  whom  I  immediately  recognised  to  be  the 
mercer,  in  whose  house  my  first  two  years  of 
sen'itude  had  elapsed.  My  astonishment  at  his 
address  gave  v/ay  to  joy,  when  he  informed  me 
that  my  innocence,  since  my  departure,  had 
appeared  by  the  confession  of  the  fellow-servant, 
whose  dexterity  he  had  always  suspected,  but 
the  discovery  of  whose  guilt  was  effected  by 
the  vigilance  and  perspicuity  of  my  successor. 

X2 
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Encouraged  by  this  mark  of  friendship,  I  ven- 
tured to  lay  open  to  him  the  miserable  state  of 
my  affairs,   and  related  the  cause  from  which 
they  resulted.     He  compassionated  my  bad  for- 
tune, but  blaiTied,  with  no  little  vehemence,  the 
squeamish  weakness  of  my  conscience ;  and  told 
me,  that  I  should  never  rise  in  the  world,  unless 
I  would  submit  to  the  whim  of  those  to  whom 
I  was  subjected:  however,  added  he,  if  you  will 
come  with  me,  I  will  recommend  you  (as  the 
best  recompense  for  past  insults)  to  an  eminent 
tradesman,  who  wants  an  assistant  in  the  compt- 
ing-house ;  my  experience  of  your  talents  and 
integrity  will  justify  the  application.     Though 
the  former  part  of  my  benefactor's  discourse 
was,  in  my  opinion,   somewhat  repugnant  to 
strict  morality,  yet  the  generosity  of  the  last 
part  fully  qualified    the  utterance    of  notions 
which  men  in  business  are  apt  to  imbibe  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  to  apply  to  every 
opportunity  of  advice.     In  answer  to  his  offer, 
I  expressed  my  thanks  in  terms  the  most  ener- 
getic and  expressive.     Nor  was  the  industry  of 
my  old  master  less  strained  or  less  successful ; 
I  was  introduced  to  the  tradesman,  and  my  re- 
ception was  as  favourable  as  my  warmest  hopes 
could  reasonably  suggest.     I  was  accepted  after 
a  mouth's  trial,  and  (whether  from  good  fortune 
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or  merit  I  leave  to  your  judgment)  after  the 
succession  of  a  few  years,  am,  at  present,  ele- 
vated to  the  situation  of  chief  clerk. 

From  this  narrative  of  my  life,  sir,  does  the 
abihty  of  reading  and  writing  appear  to  have 
operated  to  my  disadvantage  ?  Does  it  appear 
to  have  repressed  industry,  or  nurtured  idle- 
ness ;  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  bad  fortune, 
or  the  means  of  my  present  happiness  ?  The 
answer  is  conclusive,  and  tends  to  evince,  at 
least,  the  innocency  of  a  good  education,  as 
much  as  the  testimony  of  a  single  individual 
can  avail. 

I  am,  sir, 

Yours, 

Nicholas  Notable. 

My  correspondent,  in  the  treatment  of  his 
subject,  has  forgot,  that  the  difference  between 
a  Charity  and  a  Sunday-school,  is  greater  than 
he  stated  it  to  be.  If  any  arguments  of  serious 
weight  can  be  adduced  against  either,  they 
apply  with  much  greater  force  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter.  It  is  not  to  my  pui'pose,  at 
present,  to  explain  how  this  difference  exists, 
as  every  one  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
these  institutions  can  best  recognise  it  himself. 
The  ,object  of  Sunday-schools  is  merely  the  in- 
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struction  of  the  poor ;  and  surely  it  is  lauda- 
ble, that  those  boys,  who  otherwise  would  be 
employed  in  profane  exercises,  or  sports  of 
cruelty,  should,  on  the  Sabbath,  attend  the 
church,  and  be  taught  the  exercise  of  religion. 
All  mankind  have  an  equal  share  in  what  re- 
lates to  eternal  salvation  ;  and  I  think  it  not 
only  iniquitous,  but  unchristian-like,  that  that 
class,  which  is  born  to  worldly  poverty,  should 
be  prohibited  a  degree  of  necessary  know- 
ledge on  mere  political  motives.  As  to  the 
objection,  that  if  those  whose  occupation  should 
be  daily  labour,  are  enabled  to  read  the  Bible, 
they  will,  like  the  metaphysicians  when  Con- 
stantinople vvTtS  taken,  instead  of  attending  to 
the  duties  of  the  society,  sit  debating  on  con- 
troversial opinions,  or  moral  discussions,  I  look 
upon  it  as  nugatory  and  ridiculous.  With  equal 
sagacity  might  it  be  asserted,  that  the  youth 
who  is  destined  for  a  carpenter,  and  accordingly 
apprenticed,  would  employ  his  time  in  investi- 
gating the  abstract  properties  of  matter,  and 
leave  the  practical  part  of  his  profession  to 
those  who  boasted  not  of  an  inquisitorial  ca- 
pacity. But  if  Sunday-schools  should  have  any 
other  influence  on  men,  than  enforcing  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  and,  consequently, 
a  more  rigid  execution  of  moral  duty,  it  will 
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induce  them  to  despise,  with  indignation,  the 
hypocritical  preaching  of  methodists,  the  suc- 
cess of  whose  endeavours  advances  in  proportion 
to  the  ignorance  of  their  auditors.  It  is,  indeed, 
high  time,  that  England  should  cast  off  all  occasion 
for  that  rational  reproach  with  which  its  con- 
tinental neighbours  load  it,  when  they  speak  of 
the  barbarity  and  prejudices  of  its  lower  rank 
of  people. — And,  in  a  country  where  liberty  is 
indulged,  an  institution  which  forces  one  part 
of  its  inhabitants  from  the  shackles  of  igno- 
rance, which  unfolds  their  privileges  both  re- 
ligious and  political,  and  which  promotes  the 
ultimate  end  of  society — civilisation  should  be 
esteemed  with  no  common  regard,  and  pa- 
tronised with  no  common  ardour. 

The  Trifler,  No.  32,  January  3,  1789. 
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No.  CXXXIY. 

Or';  5'£  JiacoXtaif  'WsiSslai  ra^Vy 
H  Travla Train  •araiS'agta  yvaj^nv  e^ei. 


Menander, 


He   who    willingly   extends   his  credulity    to    the 
belief  of  calumnies,  is  a  wicked  man  or  fool. 


1  HAT  sacred  weapon,  satire,  so  seldom  falls  into 
hands  able  to  wield  it  with  fortitude  and  dis- 
cretion, that  if  we  examine  the  characters  of 
those  who  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
office  of  stigmatising  vice,  the  result  of  our 
labours  will  oftentimes  prove  disappointment 
and  regret. 

Yet,  as  not  every  disappointment  is  without 
some  useful  lesson,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  quite 
unprofitable  to  oifer  a  few  cursory  remarks  upon 
some  of  those  writers  who  have  passed  through 
the  world  under  the  denomination  of  satirists. 

To  fix  a  period  from  which  satire  may  be 
supposed  to  have  had  its  beginning,  is  to  date 
the  origin  of  that  whose  existence  is  coeval  with 
the  nature  of  man.  The  manners  of  all  times 
have  furnished  materials  for  the  pen  of  the 
gatirist  J    and  writers  of  all  nations  have  dis- 
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covered  either  their  integrity  in  the  proper  use 
of  it,  or  their  malevolence  in  the  prostitution  of 
it.  That  Homer  gave  sufficient  proofs  of  his 
abiHties  to  become  a  powerful  satirist,  we  have 
heard  in  his  Margites,  and  we  have  seen  in  his 
character  of  Thcrsites. 

The  different  regulations  of  the  Greek  comedy 
have  been  accurately  and  frequently  stated  to  us ; 
it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  give  a  very  minute 
account  of  what  every  one  is,  or  may  be,  so 
minutely  acquainted  with. — In  consequence  of 
the  licentious  satire  produced  into  public  by 
Cratinus  and  Eupolis,  it  was  decreed  that  no 
one  should  name  another  on  the  stage.  Under 
these  restrictions  wrote  Menander  and  Phile- 
mon; with  the  chastity  of  whose  style,  and  the 
purity  of  whose  sentiments,  we  have  reason  to 
lament  that  we  cannot  be  more  intimately 
acquainted.  To  them  succeeded  Aristophanes, 
upon  whom  his  biographical  panegyrist  has  been 
able  to  heap  no  other  commendation,  than  such 
as  is  due  to  the  misapplication  of  abilities  which 
might  have  been  serviceable  to  his  country,  and 
creditable  to  himself. 

Let  the  reader  of  Aristophanes  divest  himself 
of  his  inclination  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  niceties  of 
their  language,  and  he  will  find  little  in  that 
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author  tending  to  make  him  a  wiser  or  a  better 
man.  While  ribaldry  is  considered  as  the 
perfection  of  wit,  so  long  shall  we  look  for  a 
model  in  Aristophanes :  wliile  the  malicious 
exercise  of  superior  abilities  be  commendable, 
so  long  shall  Aristophanes  be  commended. 
The  humour  of  this  writer  is  generally  low,  and 
frequently  obscene  ;  his  ridicule,  from  being 
misapplied,  rather  disgusts  his  reader,  than 
vilifies  his  object ;  and  that  odium,  which,  in 
the  wickedness  of  his  heart,  he  would  heap  upon 
another,  falls  with  justice  upon  himself.  When 
we  consider  the  reputed  elegance,  even  to  a 
proverb,  of  the  Athenians,  it  is  not  without 
astonishment  that  we  mark  the  consequence  of 
his  plays  ;  scarce  less  than  infatuation  seems  to 
have  actuated  the  minds  of  his  audience.  By 
means  of  his  worthless  ribaldry,  the  finger  of 
scorn  was  pointed  against  jEschylus,  Euripides, 
and  Sophocles ;  and  to  his  too  efficacious 
calumny,  Socrates  paid  the  tribute  of  his  life. 
Plutarch,  in  his  comparison  between  Aristo- 
phanes and  Menander,  observes  of  the  former, 
"  that  his  language  is  tumid,  full  of  stage-trick 
and  illiberality,  which  is  never  the  case  with 
Menander.  The  man  of  science  is  offended,  and 
vulgarity  delighted.  He,  however,  obtained 
popularity  by  exercising  his  wit  against  the  tax- 
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gatherers ;  he  ^is  remarkable  (adds  he)  for 
having  so  distributed  his  speeches,  that  there 
is  no  difference  whether  a  father  speaks,  or  a  son, 
a  rustic  or  a  deity,  an  old  man  or  a  hero.  In 
Menander  it  is  directly  opposite."  But  the 
violence  with  which  Plutarch  condemns  the 
writings  of  Aristophanes  may  discover  that  his 
judgment  was  somewhat  biassed  by  his  indigna- 
tion against  the  author.  Thus  far,  however,  on 
all  sides,  will  be  readily  granted,  that  could  the 
fate  of  Menander  and  Aristophanes  have  been 
reversed,  it  is  probable,  comedy  would  have 
found  a  standard  of  taste  instead  of  a  precedent 
for  licentiousness,  and,  using  such  example, 
would  have  proved  herself  tb^  mirror  of  truth, 
instead  of  tae  vehicle  of  calumny.  The  reader 
who  has  discretion  enough  to  look  upon 
Aristophanes  as  the  skilful  advocate  in  a  bad 
cause,  may  be  entertained  by  his  writings,  and 
not  prejudiced  by  his  opinions.  But  we  are  too 
apt  to  subscribe,  without  examination,  to  the 
dictates  of  acknowledged  abilities : — there  is 
little  trouble  in  this,  but  much  danger. 

Of  the  Roman  satirists  we  may  speak  more 
favourably  than,  perhaps,  of  any  set  of  writers, 
wlio  have  adorned  any  country.  The  habits  of 
their  lives,  in  general,  gave  a  sanction  to  the 
gravity   of  their   doctrines.     The    conduct    of 
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Plautus  was  no  disgrace  to  his  writings;  Luciliiis 
gave  no  precepts  of  virtue  to  others,  which  he 
did  not  exemphfy  in  himsetf ;  and  to  that  best 
writer  of  the  most  accompHshed  age,  Horace, 
who  shall  deny  the  meed  of  praise,  which  the 
testimony  of  his  own  times  declared  his  due,  and 
the  universal  consent  of  succeeding  ages  has 
ratified  and  confirmed?  Equal  to  him  in  strength 
of  mind,  and  in  virtue  by  no  means  inferior,  were 
Juvenal  and  Persius ;  yet  they  had  not  that  art 
and  judgment,  the  possession  of  which  has  made 
Horace  more  read  and  admired,  and  the  want  of 
which  has  made  themselves  more  neglected. 

The  policy  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  terrors  of 
the  Bastile,  have,  no  doubt,  while  they  curbed 
the  licentiousness  of  a  gay  and  lively  nation,  at 
the  same  time  depressed  the  ardour  of  many 
ingenious  satirists.  That  this  has  been  the 
case,  the  world  has  little  cause  to  lament,  since 
the  few  who  have  discovered  themselves  in  that 
country,  seem  rather  desirous  of  establishing  a 
reputation  for  themselves,  than  zealous  for  the 
promotion  of  virtue.  They  are  content  to  be 
called  good  writers,  without  ambition  to  be 
accounted  virtuous  men. 

In  order  to  review  some  of  the  best  satirists 
of  our  own  nation,  we  must  pass  over  the 
bigotry  of  one  age,  in  which  Milton  seems  to 
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have  presided,  and  the  profligacy  of  another,  in 
which  this  land  exchanged  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  and  intestine  discords,  for  the  vicious 
luxuries  of  an  ill-spent  peace,  which  were  rati- 
fied by  the  countenance,  encouragement,  and 
example  of  a  king.  The  wits  of  this  age  were 
consistent  in  their  lives  and  writings,  and 
immorality  was  the  characteristic  of  both. 
They  seem  to  have  agreed,  as  it  were,  with  uni- 
versal consent,  that,  "  a  tale  of  humour  was 
sufficient  knowledge,  good-fellowship  sufficient 
honesty,"  and  a  restraint  from  the  extremes 
of  vice,  sufficient  virtue. 

If  we  descend  to  what  has  been  called  the  Au- 
gustan age  of  English  literature,  we  shall  find  the 
satirical  works  of  that  time  will  not  bear  a  very 
near  inspection.  It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that 
the  same  pen  which  had  been  so  often  and  so  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  which 
had  given  immortality  to  the  Man  of  Ross,  and 
the  compliment  of  truth  to  Addison,  was  unwa- 
rily led  into  an  attempt  to  pluck  the  laurels  fiom 
the  brow  of  Bentley,  and  to  gratify  an  unmanly 
malevolence  in  the  publication  of  the  Dunciad. 

The  censures  of  Swift  seem  to  have  been 
marked  by  habitual  ill-nature  ;  and  the  compli- 
ments of  Young,  by  an  habitual  want  of  discri- 
mination.    And  it  generally  happens,  that  the 
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censures  of  such  satirists,  and  the  commenda- 
tions of  such  panegyrists,  keep  an  equal  balance; 
both  weighing — nothing. 

Nothing  has,  I  believe,  been  more  frequently 
an  object  of  ill-placed  ridicule  than  learning, 
which,  before  it  can  appear  ridiculous,  must  be 
misnamed  pedantry.  Every  Homer  has  his 
Zoilus;  and  every  Zoilus,  like  Homer's,  is 
remembered  only  to  be  despised.  Whatever 
effect  the  attacks  of  Aristophanes  upon  the 
tragedians  of  his  day  might  have  toward  vitiating 
the  taste  of  his  countrymen,  posterity  have 
seemed  willing  to  do  justice  to  those  works,  in 
the  admiration  of  which  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  all  ages  have  united. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  learning  of 
Dr.  Bentley  lost  no  admirers  from  the  attacks 
of  Pope,  or  the  insinuations  of  Swift ;  and  an 
instance,  taken  from  times  nearer  our  ow^n,  will, 
perhaps,  place  the  odium  of  malevolent  satire  in 
a  stronger  light.  To  the  truth  of  this  every  one 
can  bear  witness,  who  is  acquainted  with  those 
attacks  which  have  been  made  by  Churchill  and 
others  upon  Johnson.  That  great  writer — who, 
as  he  was  a  man,  could  not  but  err,  and,  as  he 
was  a  wise  man,  could  not  persist  in  error ;  who 
was  no  feeble  or  time-serving  moralist,  but  the 
firm   and  systematic  teacher  and  practiser  of 
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virtue :  lie  has  shewn  us,  that  the  shafts  of 
malevolence  may  be  turned  aside,  however 
keenly  pointed,  or  however  deeply  empoisoned. 
The  reader  of  Lexiplianes  is  excited  to  laugh 
witliout  approbation ;  and  the  attack  of  Churchill 
remains  a  melancholy  instance  of  prostituted 
wit.  What  shall  we  say  of  those,  who,  offended 
by  no  public  and  growing  vice,  provoked  by  na 
private  wrongs,  in  deliberate  wantonness,  sport 
with  the  characters  of  their  neighbours,  whom 
they  hold  out  to  unjust  ridicule,  and  unmerited 
reproach  ?  It  is  but  a  weak  apology  for  the  base- 
ness of  their  hearts,  that  the  produce  of  their 
pens  may  afford  amusement  to  the  idle,  and 
gratification  to  tlie  malevolent.  But  our  reflec- 
tions upon  this  subject  will  be  too  applicable  to 
many  of  those  publications  which  are  the  dis- 
grace and  entertainment  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live. — In  the  commendation  of  such  men,  let 
.ftU  those  join,  who  have  learnt,  from  the  writings 
of  Shaftesbury,  that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth ; 
or  from  the  conduct  of  Voltaire,  that  calumny 
is  a  cardinal  virtue. 

The  Olla  Podrida,  No.  21,  August  1-,  1787. 

"  To  call  back  the  powers  of  the  nund  from  idle  speculation, 
and  direct  them  to  more  applicable  labours,  the  force  of  ridi- 
cule has  been  successfully  employed.    Bergerac  led  the  way  in 
France  in  this  species  of  satire,  which  Swift,  in  some  parts  of 
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his  Gulliver,  has  improved  into  such  exquisite  keenness  of 
humour.  One  of  the  first  English  pieces  of  this  kind,  a  book 
now  almost  forgotten,  was  given  to  the  world  by  the  author 
who  boasts  the  introduction  of  English  satirical  poetry,  under 
the  name  of  Mundus  Alter  et  Idem.  The  folly  and  imperti- 
nence of  learning  ill-directed  and  abused,  have  been  severely 
exposed  in  a  fictitious  history  of  an  infatuated  man  of  learning, 
by  Arbutluiot  and  his  friends.  The  sequel  of  the  history, 
vhich  in  their  hands  was  interrupted,  has  furnished  matter  for 
a  mock  epic  poem,  which  ranks  among  the  first  of  those 
compositions. 

*'  To  the  extirpation  of  prejudices,  however  rooted  and 
national,  satire  has  sometimes  been  found  adequate.  The 
poem  of  Hudibras  is  known  to  have  had  a  sensible  effect  in 
putting  to  flight  the  absurdities  which  fanaticism  and  hj'pocrisy 
had  spread  over  the  nation ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  period, 
when  a  universal  fury  seemed  dispersed  among  the  whole 
Spanish  nation,  an  ingenious  satire  was  able  to  infuse  a  ne\r 
turn  of  thinking.  Reason  and  humanity  in  vain  opposed 
themselves  to  the  barbarous  prejudices  which  the  depraved 
ideas  of  honour  and  gallantry  had  produced ;  but  we  see  the 
giant  of  false  glory,  who  had  so  long  bathed  himself  in  the 
best  blood  of  a  nation,  fall  before  the  keenness  of  solemn  irony. 
Cervantes  wielded  the  arm  of  ridicule  against  the  universal 
prepossession,  and  from  the  time  of  the  reception  of  his  inimi- 
table work,  is  nearly  dated  the  beginning  of  a  gradual  extinc- 
tion to  those  illusions  which  had  reigned  in  the  heated  imagi- 
nations of  a  whole  people,  and  desolated  a  countr}'^  of  heroes. 
Such  is  the  universal  application  and  efficacy  of  satire,  when 
undebased  by  rancour  and  malignity,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  justice,  without  which  neither  the  charms  of  wit  nor  energy 
of  language  can  keep  off  contempt  from  the  prostituted  minis- 
ter of  calumny.  There  is,  unfortunatel}',  too  often,  a  mean 
principle  inherent  in  the  human  breast,  which  is  gratified  by 
the  exposure  of  a  character,  or  detraction  from  known  virtue; 
but  it  is  above  considerations  like  these,  that  true  and  genuine 
satire  ever  soars.   The  rage  of  party,  the  rancour  of  personality. 
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the  bitterness  of  malice,  however  dignified  by  wit,  or  pointed 
by  ridicule,  exist  but  for  the  day  which  bears  them ;  while  a 
boldness  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  a  generous  indignation  against 
vice,  an  acuteness  and  perseverance  displayed  in  tracing  guilt 
and  folly  through  all  their  subterfuges,  will  give  dignity  and 
permanence  to  the  honest  endeavours  of  the  good  satirist; 
and,  when  the  facts  he  stigmatises  are  forgotten  and  perished, 
will  still  be  able  to  hand  him  down  to  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  succeeding  ages." 

Speculator,  No,  26. 


VOL.  Ill, 
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No.  CXXXY. 

Ilae  nusrae  seria  ducent 


In  utala. 

HORAT, 

Trifles  such  as  these 


To  serious  mischiefs  lead. 

Fraxcis. 


Sir, 

I  LABOUR  under  a  species  of  distress,  wliicli  I 
fear  will  at  length  drive  me  utterly  from  that 
society  in  which  I  am  most  ambitious  to  appear ; 
but  I  will  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  my  origin 
and  present  situation,  by  which  you  will  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  my  difficulties. 

My  father  was  a  farmer  of  no  great  property, 
and  witli  no  other  learning  than  what  he  had 
acquired  at  a  charity-school ;  but,  my  mother 
being  dead,  and  I  an  only  child,  he  determined 
to  give  me  that  advantage,  which  he  fancied 
v/ould  make  him  happy ;  viz.  a  learned  educa- 
tion.— I  was  sent  to  a  country  grammar-school, 
and  from  thence  to  the  University,  with  a  view 
of  qualifying  for  holy  orders.  Here,  having  but 
small  allowance  from  my  father,  and  being  na- 
turally of  a  timid  and  bashful  disposition,  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  rubbing  oif  that  native  awk- 
Avardness,  which  is  the  fatal  cause  of  all  my  un- 
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happiness,  and  which  I  now  begin  to  fear  can 
never  be  amended.  You  must  know,  that  in 
my  person  I  am  tall  and  thin,  with  a  fair  com- 
plexion, and  light  flaxen  hair ;  but  of  such  ex- 
treme susceptibility  of  shame,  that  on  the  small- 
est subject  of  confusion,  my  blood  all  rushes 
into  my  cheeks,  and  I  appear  a  perfect  full- 
blown rose.  The  consciousness  of  this  unhappy 
failing  made  me  avoid  society,  and  I  became 
enamoured  of  a  college  life;  particularly  when 
I  reflected,  that  the  uncouth  m.anners  of  mv  fa- 
ther's  family  were  little  calculated  to  improve 
my  outward  conduct.  I,  therefore,  had  resolved 
on  living  at  the  University  and  taking  pupils, 
when  two  unexpected  events  greatly  altered  the 
posture  of  my  aflPairs;  viz.  my  father's  death, 
and  the  arrival  of  an  uncle  from  the  Indies. 

This  uncle  I  had  very  rarely  heard  my  father 
mention,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he 
was  long  since  dead,  when  he  arrived  in  Eng- 
land only  a  week  too  late  to  close'  his  brother's 
eyes.  I  am  ashamed  to  confess,  what  I  believe 
has  been  often  experienced  by  those  whose 
education  has  been  better  than  their  parents, 
that  my  poor  father's  ignorance,  and  vulgar  lan- 
guage, had  often  made  me  blush  to  think  I  was 
his  son  ;  and  at  his  death  I  was  not  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  that,  which  I  was  not  unfrequcntly 
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ashamed  to  own.  My  uncle  was  but  little 
affected,  for  he  had  been  separated  from  his  bro- 
ther more  than  thirty  years,  and,  in  that  time,  he 
had  acquired  a  fortune  which,  he  used  to  brag, 
would  make  a  nabob  happy ;  in  short,  he  had 
brought  over  with  him  the  enormous  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  upon  this  he  built 
his  hopes  of  never-ending  happiness.  While  he 
was  planning  schemes  of  greatness  and  delight, 
whether  the  change  of  climate  might  affect  him, 
or  what  other  cause  I  know  not,  but  he  was 
snatched  from  all  his  dreams  of  joy  by  a  short 
illness,  of  which  he  died,  leaving  me  heir  to  all 
his  property.  And  now,  sir,  behold  me,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  well  stocked  with  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Mathematics,  possessed  of  an  ample 
fortune,  but  so  awkward  and  unversed  in  every 
gentleman-like  accomplishment,  that  I  am 
pointed  at  by  all  who  see  me,  as  "  the  wealthy 
learned  clown.'* 

I  have  lately  purchased  an  estate  in  the  coun- 
try, which  abounds  in  (what  is  called)  a  fashion- 
able neighbourhood ;  and  when  you  reflect  on 
my  parentage  and  uncouth  manner,  you  will 
hardly  think  how  much  my  company  is  courted 
by  the  surrounding  families,  especially  by  those 
who  have  marriageable  daughters  :  from  these 
gentlemen  I  have  received  familiar  calls,  and  the 
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most  pressing  invitations,  and,  though  I  wished 
to  accept  their  offered  friendship,  I  have  repeat- 
edly excused  myself  under  the  pretence  of  not 
being  quite  settled ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  when 
I  have  rode,  or  walked,  w^ith  a  full  intention 
to  return  their  several  visits,  my  heart  has  failed 
me  as  I  approached  their  gates,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently returned  homeward,  resolving  to  try 
again  to-morrow. 

However,  I  at  length  determined  to  conquer 
my  timidity,  and,  three  days  ago,  accepted  of  an 
invitation  to  dine  this  day  with  one,  whose  open 
easy  manner  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  a  cordial 
welcome.  Sir  Thomas  Friendly,  who  lives 
about  two  miles  distant,  is  a  baronet,  with  about 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year  estate,  joining  to 
that  I  purchased ;  he  has  two  sons,  and  five 
daughters,  all  grown  up  and  living  with  their 
mother  and  a  maiden  sister  of  Sir  Thomas's  at 
Friendly-Hall,  dependant  on  their  father.  Con- 
scious of  my  unpolished  gait,  I  have,  for  some 
time  past,  taken  private  lessons  of  a  professor, 
who  teaches  "  grown  gentlemen  to  dance  ;"  and 
though  I,  at  first,  found  wondrous  difficulty  in 
the  art  he  taught,  my  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
matics was  of  prodigious  use,  in  teaching  me 
the  equilibrium  of  my  body,  and  the  due  adjust- 
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tnent  of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  tlie  five  posi- 
tions. Having  now  acquired  the  art  of  walking 
without  tottering,  and  learned  to  make  a  bow, 
I  boldly  ventured  to  obey  the  baronet's  invita- 
tion to  a  family  dinner,  not  doubting  but  my 
new  acquirements  would  enable  me  to  see  the 
ladies  with  tolerable  intrepidity  :  but  alas  !  how 
vain  are  all  the  hopes  of  theory,  when  unsup- 
ported by  habitual  practice.  As  I  approached 
the  house,  a  dinner  bell  alarmed  my  fears,  lest 
I  had  spoiled  the  dinner  by  w^ant  of  punctuality; 
impressed  with  this  idea,  I  blushed  the  deepest 
crimson,  as  my  name  was  repeatedly  announced 
by  the  several  livery  servants,  who  ushered  me 
into  the  library,  hardly  knowing  what  or  w^hom 
I  saw ;  at  my  fost  entrance,  I  summoned  all  my 
fortitude,  and  made  my  new-learned  bow  to 
Lady  Friendly ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  bringing 
back  my  left  foot  to  the  third  position,  I  trode 
upon  the  gouty  toe  of  poor  Sir  Thomas,  who  had 
followed  close  at  my  heels,  to  be  the  nomen- 
clator  of  the  family.  The  confusion  this  occa- 
sioned in  me,  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  since 
none  but  bashflil  men  can  judge  of  my  distress, 
and  of  that  description  the  number  I  believe  is 
very  small.  The  baronet's  politeness  by  degrees 
dissipated  my  concern,  and  I  was  astonished  to 
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see  how  far  good  breeding  could  enable  him  to 
suppress  his  feelings,  and  to  appear  with  perfect 
ease  after  so  painful  an  accident. 

The  cheerfulness  of  her  ladyship,  and  the  fa- 
miliar chat  of  the  young  ladies,  insensibly  led 
me  to  throw  off  my  reserve  and  sheepishness, 
till,  at  length,  I  ventured  to  join  in  conversation, 
and  even  to  start  fresh  subjects.  The  library 
being  richly  furnished  with  books  in  elegant 
bindings,  I  conceived  Sir  Thomas  to  be  a  man 
of  literature,  and  ventured  to  give  my  opinion 
concerning  the  several  editions  of  the  Greek 
classics,  in  which  the  baronet's  opinion  ex- 
actly coincided  with  my  own.  To  this  sub- 
ject I  was  led,  by  observing  an  edition  of  Xeno- 
phon  in  sixteen  volumes,  which  (as  I  had  never 
before  heard  of  such  a  thing)  greatly  excited  my 
curiosity,  and  I  rose  up  to  examine  what  it 
could  be:  Sir  Thomas  saw  what  I  was  about, 
and  (as  I  suppose)  willing  to  save  me  trouble, 
rose  to  take  down  the  book,  which  made  me 
more  eager  to  prevent  him,  and,  hastily  laying 
my  hand  on  the  first  volume,  I  pulled  it  forcibly; 
but  lo!  instead  of  books,  a  board,  which  by  lea- 
ther and  gilding  had  been  made  to  look  like 
sixteen  volumes,  came  tumbling  down  and  un- 
luckily pitched  upon  a  Wedgewood  inkstand  on 
the  table  under  it.     In  vain  did  Sir  Thomas  as- 
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sure  me,  there  was  no  harm  done ;  I  saw  the  ink 
streaming  from  an  inlaid  table  on  the  Turkey  car- 
pet, and,  scarce  knowing  what  I  did,  attempted 
to  stop  its  progress  with  my  cambrick  handker- 
chief. In  the  height  of  this  confusion  we  were 
informed  that  dinner  was  served  up,  and  I  with 
joy  perceived  that  the  bell,  which  at  first  had  so 
alarmed  my  fears,  was  only  the  half-hour  dinner- 
beU. 

In  walking  through  the  hall  and  suite  of  apart- 
ments to  the  dining-room,  I  had  time  to  collect 
my  scattered  senses,  and  was  desired  to  take  my 
seat  betwixt  Lady  Friendly  and  her  eldest 
daughter  at  the  table.  Since  the  fall  of  the 
wooden  Xenophon,  my  face  had  been  continu- 
ally burning  like  a  fire-brand;  and  I  was  just  be- 
ginning to  recover  myself,  and  to  feel  comfort- 
ably cool,  when  an  unlooked-for  accident  re- 
kindled all  my  heat  and  blushes.  Having  set 
my  plate  of  soup  too  near  the  edge  of  the  table, 
in  bowing  to  Miss  Dinah,  who  politely  compli- 
mented the  pattern  of  my  waistcoat,  I  tumbled 
the  whole  scalding  contents  into  m}^  lap.  In 
spite  of  an  immediate  supply  of  napkins  to 
wipe  the  surface  of  my  clothes,  my  black  silk 
breeches  were  not  stout  enough  to  save  me  from 
the  painful  effects  of  this  sudden  fomentation, 
and,  for  some  minutes,   my  legs   and   thighs 
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seemed  stewing  in  a  boiling  caldron ;  but  re- 
collecting how  Sir  Thomas  had  disguised  his 
torture,  when  I  trode  upon  his  toe,  I  firmly  bore 
my  pain  in  silence,  and  sat  with  my  lower  ex- 
tremities parboiled,  amidst  the  stiiied  giggling  of 
the  ladies  and  servants. 

I  will  not  relate  the  several  blunders  which  I 
made  during  the  first  course,  or  the  distress  oc- 
casioned by  my  being  desired  to  carve  a  fowl, 
or  help  to  various  dishes  that  stood  near  me, 
spilling  a  sauce-boat,  and  knocking  down  a  salt- 
seller  ;  rather  let  me  hasten  to  the  second 
course,  "  where  fresh  disasters  overwhelmed  me 
quite." 

I  had  a  piece  of  rich  sweet  pudding  on  my 
fork,  when  Miss  Louisa  Friendly  begged  to 
trouble  me  for  a  pigeon  that  stood  near  me; 
in  my  haste,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I 
w^hipped  the  pudding  into  my  mouth,  hot  as  a 
burning  coal ;  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  my 
agony,  my  eyes  were  starting  from  their  sockets. 
At  last,  in  spite  of  shame  and  resolution,  I  was 
obliged  to  drop  the  cause  of  my  torment  on  my 
plate.  Sir  Thomas  and  the  ladies  all  compas- 
sionated my  misfortune,  and  each  advised  a 
different  application ;  one  recommended  oil, 
another  water,  but  all  agreed  that  wine  was  best 
for  drawing  out  the  fire  ;  and  a  glass  of  sherry 
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was  brought  me  from  the  sideboard,  which  I 
snatched  up  with  eagerness ;  but,  oh !  how  shall 
I  tell  the  sequel?  whether  the  butler,  by  acci- 
dent, mistook,  or  purposely  designed  to  drive  me 
mad,  he  gave  me  the  strongest  brandy,  with 
which  I  filled  my  mouth,  already  flayed  and  blis- 
tered ;  totally  unused  to  every  kind  of  ardent 
spirits,  with  my  tongue,  throat,  and  palate,  as 
raw  as  beef,  what  could  I  do  ?  I  could  not  swal- 
low, and,  clapping  my  hands  upon  my  mouth, 
the  cursed  liquor  squirted  through  my  nose  and 
fingers  like  a  fountain  over  all  the  dishes;  and 
I  was  cmshed  by  bursts  of  laughter  from 
all  quarters.  In  vain  did  Sir  Thomas  repri- 
mand the  servants,  and  Lady  Friendly  chide  her 
daughters;  for  the  measure  of  my  shame  and 
their  diversion  was  not  yet  complete.  To  re- 
lieve me  from  the  intolerable  state  of  perspira- 
tion which  this  accident  had  caused,  without 
considering  what  I  did,  I  wiped  my  face  with 
that  ill-fated  handkerchief,  which  was  still  wet 
from  the  consequences  of  the  fall  of  Xenophon, 
and  covered  all  my  features  with  strokes  of  ink 
in  every  direction.  The  baronet  himself  could 
not  support  this  shock,  but  joined  his  lady  in 
the  general  laugh ;  while  I  sprung  from  the 
table  in  despair,  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and 
ran  home  in  an  agony  of  confusion  and  dis- 
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grace,  wlilch  the  most  poignant  sense  of  guilt 
could  not  have  excited. 

Thus,  without  having  deviated  from  the  path 
of  moral  rectitude,  I  am  suffering  torments  like 
a  "  goblin  damn'd."  The  lower  half  of  me  has 
been  almost  boiled,  my  tongue  and  mouth  grilled, 
and  I  bear  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  my  forehead; 
yet  these  are  trifling  considerations,  to  the  ever- 
lasting shame  which  I  must  feel  whenever  this 
adventure  shall  be  mentioned ;  perhaps,  by  your 
assistance,  when  my  neighbours  know  how  much 
I  feel  on  the  occasion,  they  will  spare  a  bash- 
ful man,  and  (as  I  am  just  informed  my  poultice 
is  ready)  I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  haste  in 
which  I  subscribe  myself, 

Yours,  kc. 
MoNGRELL  Morel  L. 

Variety,  Xo.  22. 
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No.  CXXXVI. 

Homer. 

"What  honours  mortals  after  death  receive. 
Those  unavailing  honours  we  may  give. 

Pope. 


That  Fame  is  the  universal  passion,  is  by  nothing 
more  conspicuously  discovered  than  by  epitaphs. 
The  generality  of  mankind  are  not  content  to 
sink  ingloriously  into  the  grave,  but  wish  to  be 
paid  that  tribute  of  panegyrick  after  their 
deaths,  which,  in  many  cases,  may  not  be  due  to 
the  virtues  of  their  lives.  If  the  vanity  of  the 
departed  has  not  been  provident  of  monumxcntal 
honours,  the  partiality  of  friends  is  eager  to 
supply  them.  Death  may  be  said,  with  almost 
equal  propriety,  to  confer  as  well  as  to  level  all 
distinctions.  In  consequence  of  that  event,  a 
kind  of  chemical  operation  takes  place  j  for 
those  characters  which  were  mixed  with  the 
gross  particles  of  vice,  by  being  thrown  into 
the  alembic  of  flattery,  are  sublimated  into  the 
essence  of  virtue.  He  who,  during  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  part  upon  the  stage  of  the  world, 
was  weakly  applauded,  after  the  close  of  the 
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drama,  is  pourtrayed  as  the  favourite  of  "  every 
virtue  under  heaven."  To  save  the  opulent 
from  obhvion,  the  sculptor  unites  his  labours 
with  the  scholar  or  the  poet,  whilst  the  rustic 
is  indebted  for  his  mite  of  posthumous  renown 
to  the  carpenter,  the  painter,  or  the  mason. 
The  structures  of  fame  are  in  both  cases  built 
with  materials  whose  duration  is  short.  It  may 
check  the  sallies  of  pride  to  reflect  on  the  mor- 
tality of  man  ;  but  for  its  complete  humiliation 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  epitaphs  and  monu- 
ments decay.  Had  not  Cicero  been  assisted  by 
his  memory,  he  could  never  have  deciphered 
the  mutilated  verses  on  the  tomb  of  Archimedes. 
The  antiquarian  searches  in  vain  for  the 
original  inscriptions  on  Chaucer  and  Sidney. 

The  observations  of  the  illustrious  Johnson 
on  epitaphs  are  marked  with  acuteness  as  well 
as  extent  of  judgment.  In  his  criticisms,  how- 
ever, on  those  of  Pope,  he  has  shewn  a  petulance 
of  temper  and  fastidiousness  of  taste,  at  the 
same  time  tliat  he  acknowledged  the  barrenness 
of  Pope's  topics,  and  the  difficulty  of  distribut- 
ing to  numbers  that  praise  which  is  particular 
and  characteristic.  He  who  is  a  critic  should 
consider,  that,  according  to  the  natural  progress 
of  human  opinions,  he  may  become  the  subject 
of  criticism.     If  Johnson  had  ever  conjectured 
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that  he  must  one  day  be  tried  by  his  own  laws, 
more  lenity  would  probably  have  been  shown 
to  Pope.  The  doctor  remarks,  "  that  an 
epitaph  ought  not  to  be  longer  than  common 
beholders  have  leisure  and  patience  to  peruse.'* 
Of  the  few  he  has  left  behind  him,  that  on  Han- 
nier  is  surely  objectionable  for  its  prolixity. 
He  reprobates  with  just  severity  any  allusions 
to  classical  customs,  and  the  situation  of  Roman 
tombs.  The  lines  of  Passeratius  on  Henry  of 
France  are  quoted,  to  show  the  impropriety  of 
addressing  the  reader  as  a  traveller ;  yet  the 
doctor  forgot  his  strictures  and  his  quotation 
when  he  concluded  his  character  of  Thrale 
with  "  Abi,  viator." 

The  preceding  remarks  are  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  a  plan  which  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  before  the  public.  It  is  my 
design  to  publish  a  collection  of  the  most  re- 
markable epitaphs,  with  critical  observations. 
Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  their  arrange- 
ment, of  which  it  shall  be  the  object  of  the 
remaining  part  of  this  paper  to  exhibit  an  exact 
specimen.  Without  spinning  too  many  threads 
of  classification,  a  few  striking  and  general 
distinctions  only  shall  be  adopted.  The  learn- 
ed— the  sublime — the  characteristic — the  com- 
plimentary.    The  first  class  is  intended  to  allure 
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the  scholars  of  our  famous  universities  to  sub- 
scribe liberally  to  the  work.  To  let  the  reader 
into  a  secret,  it  was  originally  my  design  to  have 
published  this  part  in  a  folio  by  itself,  with  a 
pompous  dedication.  Happening  to  see  a 
goose  singed  with  the  leaf  of  the  Pietas  Oxoni- 
ensis,  I  was  frightened  from  the  prosecution  of 
my  plan  by  so  unlucky  an  omen.  My  intended 
work  will  notwithstanding  comprise  learning 
enough  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  a  reasonable 
linguist.  There  will  be  no  room  for  complaint 
if  I  begin  with  Persian,  and  end  with  Latin. 
The  fii'st  epitaph  shall  be  that  on  Hadgi  Shaugh- 
sware,  in  Saint  Botolph's,  Bishopgate ;  and  the 
last  shall  be  the  laconic  Fui  Caius,  at  Cambridge. 
Under  this  head  many  ingenious  and  novel 
opinions  will  be  advanced  relative  to  the  lan- 
guage as  well  as  the  sentiments  of  these  com- 
positions. It  will  be  proved  to  a  demonstration, 
that  the  learned  languages  are  absurdly  used 
except  for  learned  men.  Some  one  has  well 
observed,  that,  if  the  dead  could  hear  their  own 
sepulchral  praise,  they  would  be  put  to  the 
blush.  Som  e,  without  doubt,  would  with  amiable 
diffidence  adopt  the  elegant  sentiments  of  Fron- 
tinus,  "  Impensa  monumenti  supervacua  est; 
memoria  nostri  durabit,  si  vita  meruimus.** 
"  Superfluous  is  the  expense  of  the  tomb,  since 
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our  memory  will  flourish,  if  our  conduct  has 
merited  that  honour." — But  multitudes  must  be 
insensible  to  the  emotions  of  shame,  unless  they 
were  endued  with  the  gift  of  tongues.  The 
moral  design  of  an  epitaph  is  to  inspire  an  emu- 
lation of  the  virtues  of  the  deceased.  This  can- 
not be  effected,  unless  the  language  which 
records  those  virtues  be  intelligible  to  persons 
who  are  in  a  situation  to  emulate  them.  The 
talents  and  munificence  of  Busby  and  South  are 
transmitted  to  scholars  by  a  vehicle  which  is 
familiar  to  them :  but  how  can  the  ladies  improve 
by  the  example  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Arundel, 
who  is  celebrated  in  a  Latin  inscription  in  Saint 
Mary's,  Oxford  ?  or  how  is  the  courage  of  our 
sailors  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  Ciceronian 
periods  on  Rooke  at  Canterbury  ? 

The  Sublime. — This  species  is  confined  to 
those  who  occupy  the  most  distinguished  niches 
in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  Simplicity  and  brevity 
are  its  characteristics :  such  names  as  Bacon, 
Locke,  and  Newton,  want  not  the  flowers  of 
eloquence,  or  the  parade  of  periods,  to  decorate 
their  monuments.  The  tomb  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  has  a  local  propriety  from  his  being  buried 
in  St.  Paul's,  which  gave  birth  to  an  inscription 
worthy  of  that  illustrious  restorer  of  Attic 
architecture  :  "  Subtus  conditur  hujus  ecclesise 
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et  urbis  conditor,  qui  vixit  annos  ultra  nona- 
ginta,  non  sibi  sed  bono  publico.  Lector,  si 
monumentum  requiris,  circumspice." 

The  Characteristic. — A  class  which  far  excels 
all  the  rest,  as  it  contains  examples  of  splendid 
talents  and  eminent  virtues  marked  with  peculiar 
and  appropriate  praise.  Not  only  those  epitaphs 
wherein  their  due  measure  of  applause  is  distri- 
buted, with  nice  discrimination,  to  philosophers, 
poets,  warriors,  and  statesmen,  will  be  intro- 
duced under  this  head,  but  such  likewise  as  have 
preserved  the  lowly  and  ignoble.  These  compor 
sitions  are  as  difficult  to  be  met  with  as  accurate 
miniatures.  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said  that 
Pope*s  verses  on  Mrs.  Corbet  were  a  very  proper 
exemphfication  of  this  species.  Perhaps  the 
following  by  Hawkesworth,  in  Bromley  church- 
yard, is  by  no  means  inferior  to  it : 

**  Near  this  place  lies  the  body  of  Elizabeth 
Monk,  aged  101,  the  wife  of  John  Monk,  black- 
smith, by  whom  she  had  no  children.  But 
virtue  would  not  suffer  hex  to  be  childless.  An 
infant,  to  whom  and  to  whose  father  and  uncle 
she  had  been  nurse,  became  dependant  upon 
strangers  for  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  to  him  she 
afforded  the  protection  of  a  m.other.  This  pa- 
rental charity  was  returned  with  filial  affection ; 
and  she  was  supported,  in  the  feebleness  of  asje, 
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by  him  whom  she  had  cherished  in  the  helpless- 
ness of  infancy.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
there  is  no  station  in  which  industry  will  not 
obtain  power  to  be  liberal,  nor  any  character 
on  which  liberality  will  not  confer  honour.  She 
liad  long  been  prepared  by  a  simple  and  unaf- 
fected piety  for  her  end.  To  preserve  the 
memory  of  this  person,  but  yet  more  to  perpe- 
tuate the  lesson  of  her  life,  this  stone  w^as  erected 
by  voluntary  contribution.'* 

The  Complimentary. — This  article  comprises 
inscriptions  in  wliich  the  dead  are  more  in- 
debted for  their  praise  to  invention  than  to 
merit.  The  writers  of  epitaphs  ought  to  be- 
historians,  and  not  poets. 

Their  panegyric  often  fatigues  with  prolixity, 
and  disgusts  with  fulsomeness.  ,  Take  away  the 
dates  from  complimentary  epitaphs,  and  they 
have  all  the  appearance  of  dedications.  They 
exhibit  the  demigods  of  the  golden  age,  or  the 
immaculate  heroes  of  romance.  Like  Addison's 
Cato,  they  seem  to  have  been  out  of  the  reach 
of  human  passions  or  infirmities — of  a  nature 
too  much  'exalted  to  excite  pity,  and  famed  for 
excellences  too  transcendent  for  imitation. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  happens,  that  common 
topics  of  encomium  are  touched  with  so  masterly 
ft  hand,  that  they  charm  with  an  irresistible  grace. 
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and  have  all  the  force  of  novelty.  For  a 
panegyrist  to  declare,  that  a  lady  is  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise — that  she  is  as  beautifid  as 
an  angel — and  that  she  is  remarkable  for  uni- 
form piety — seems  as  if  he  could  not  strike  out 
of  the  beaten  track. — But  surely  it  is  out  of  the 
power  of  a  vulgar  bard  to  pourtray  such  ideas 
in  the  following  manner: 

ON  LADY  CATHERINE  PASTON, 
Paston  Church,  Norfolk,  1628. 

Can  man  be  silent  and  not  praises  find. 

For  her  who  lived  the  praise  of  woman-kind  ? 

"Whose  outward  frame  was  lent  the  world  to  guess, 

What  shapes  our  souls  shall  wear  in  happiness ; 

Whose  virtue  did  all  ill  so  oversway. 

That  her  whole  life  was  a  commimion-day. 

As  my  publication  will  be  extended  only  to 
those  epitaplis  which  are  really  inscribed  on 
tomb-stones,  the  ludicrous  and  the  gay  will  of 
course  be  omitted.  Let  him  whose  inclinations 
may  lead  him  to  peruse  such,  be  referred  to 
magazines  and  jest-books.  He  will  there  find 
that  epigram,  pun,  satire,  and  burlesque,  have 
attempted  to  throw  a  gleam  of  levity  upon  a 
subject  which  is  too  awful  to  be  made  ridiculous. 
Wit  and   humour   never   more    mistake    their 

'^2 
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object,  than  when  they  aim  their  shafts  at  man 
in  a  state  of  dissolution.  But,  however  wanton 
and  injudicious  their  salKes  have  been,  they  have 
never  profaned  the  sanctity  of  Christian  temples 
by  affixing  their  productions  to  them.  Such 
an  indecorum  mihtates  too  strongly  against 
piety  and  sensibility,  to  be  tolerated  with 
patience.  To  sport  with  the  characters  of  the 
departed  is  a  sufficient  triumph  for  gaiety, 
without  being  permitted  to  erect  a  trophy  over 
their  graves. 

The  perusal  of  epitaphs  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  frivolous  and  light  amusement.  If 
jsuch  only  be  the  objects  of  attention  as  have 
been  noticed  with  our  applause,  it  is  unques- 
tionably an  introduction  to  pleasing  knowledge, 
and  an  incentive  to  moral  improvement.  What 
biography  is  to  history,  an  epitaph  is  to  biogra- 
phy. It  is  a  sketch  which  marks  the  great  out- 
lines of  character,  and  excites  curiosity  to  view 
the  portraits  as  painted  on  the  pages  of  history. 
It  is  likewise  an  epitome  of  a  sermon,  which 
teaches  the  most  useful  truths  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive form.  Monumental  inscriptions  re- 
mind us  that  time  is  on  the  wing, — that  every 
yank  and  age  must  fall  a  prey  to  his  depreda- 
tions,— that  the  moments  of  life  are  too  pre- 
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cious  to  be  squandered  away  on  trifles, — that  re- 
ligion is  the  only  support  againt  the  horrors  of 
death,  and  the  only  guide  to  the  joys  of  eter- 
nity. 

The  Olla  Podrida,  No.  39,  Dec.  8,  1787- 
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No.CXXXVII. 

Sed,  liom  abest,  qnod  avemus,  id  exsHperare  videtur 
Caetera;  post  aliud,  quum  configU  il!ud,  avemus. 

LUCEETICS. 

The  bliss  we  covet  seems,  at  distant  view. 
To  all  superior;  but,  when  once  posscst. 
It  cloyb,  we  spurn  it,  and  smother  call. 

Good. 


That  the  happiness  of  life  consists  rather  in 
expectation  than  enjoyment,  has  been  so  fre- 
quently advanced,  and  so  ably  supported,  by 
writers  of  former  ages,  and  so  often  repeated  by 
those  of  our  own  times,  that  it  should  seem  im- 
possible to  urge  any  thing  new  on  so  trite  a  sub- 
ject ;  yet,  perhaps,  the  elucidation  of  a  well- 
known  fact  may  produce  variety  where  novelty 
ought  not  to  be  expected ;  particularly,  if  the 
examples  be  addressed  to  those  who  may  never 
before  have  seen  the  object  placed  in  a  light 
adapted  to  their  pursuits. 

The  man  of  business  has  little  leisure  to  pe- 
ruse the  speculations  of  essayists;  and,  if  he  had, 
no  arguments  would  prove  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him,  that  when  he  shall  have  attained  the 
object  for  which  he  daily  toils,  he  will  at  length 
find  happiness  elude  his  embrace,  and  often  at 
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the  moment  when  he  fancies  he  has  reached  her. 
Such  a  man  will  tell  you  of  the  joy  which  rest 
from  unremitting  labour  will  afford  ;  he  will  talk 
of  the  fatigue  of  business,  anxious  days,  and 
sleepless  nights;  and  he  will  think  it  madness  to 
suppose,  that  some  years  hence  (when  he  shall 
have  acquired  the  fortune  that  his  hopes  have 
promised)  he  shall  not  enjoy  happiness,  which 
seems  so  intimately  combined  with  affluence  and 
ease.  I  will  allow,  that  the  prospect  of  this  dis- 
tant hope  is  sufficient  to  excite  his  utmost  in- 
dustry to  possess  the  promised  good ;  but  let 
him  beware  how  he  quits  that  industry  when  he 
thinks  he  has  no  longer  need  of  it ;  let  him  re- 
flect, that  life  without  employment  can  never 
bring  him  happiness.  No  human  being,  how- 
ever exalted  may  be  his  rank  and  fortune,  how- 
ever enlarged  and  cultivated  his  understanding, 
can  long  be  happy,  without  some  object  of  pur- 
suit. Life  is  a  ladder  on  which  we  climb  from 
hope  to  hope,  and  by  expectation  strive  to  as- 
cend to  enjoyment;  but  he  is  miserable  indeed, 
who  fancies  he  has  reached  his  highest  hope,  or 
who  enjoys  the  utmost  of  his  wishes ;  for  those 
who  have  been  most  successful  in  their  respect- 
ive undertakings,  have  e:iven  the  sflooniiest  de- 
scription  of  the  emptiness  of  human  pleasures. 
The  pursuit  alone  can  yield  true  happiness;  and 
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I  affirm,  that  the  most  trifling  object  that  has 
power  to  fascinate  the  hopes  of  man,  is  worthy 
his  attention.  The  money-getting  trader  looks 
with  astonishment  at  the  man  of  fortune,  who 
neglects  the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  to  visit  fo- 
reign nations,  without  those  views  which  induce 
the  merchant  to  correspond  with  distant  coun- 
tries ;  and  thinks  that,  were  he  but  possessed 
of  such  a  family  estate,  England  alone  would  sa- 
tisfy his  range  of  happiness;  but  when  we  talk 
of  what  would  make  us  happy,  we  always  talk  of 
what  is  not  in  our  possession  ;  and  though  man- 
kind will  sometimes  boast  of  satisfaction,  which 
they  know  they  do  not  feel ;  yet  it  is  on  the 
prospect  of  some  future  good,  that  they  truly 
dwell  with  rapture. 

Though  the  man  of  business  may  not  allow 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  asserted,  the  scholar 
and  philosopher  will  say  it  is  a  fact  so  evident, 
and  so  well  established,  that  it  is  almost  as  ab- 
surd to  go  about  to  prove  it,  as  it  would  be  to 
demonstrate  that  the  sun  gives  light  and  heat : 
yet  there  is  a  middle  class  betwixt  the  busy  and 
the  studious,  betwixt  the  man  who  speculates 
with  thought  too  much,  and  him  who  never 
thinks  but  to  get  money ;  I  mean  the  leisure 
country  gentleman,  who  hunts,  or  shoots,  or 
fishes,  as  the  seasons  or  the  weather  tempt ;  and 
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who  reads  sometimes,  because  he  can  do 
nothing  else  for  his  amusement.  To  him  I 
shall  address  the  remainder  of  this  paper;  for 
he  only  can  judge  how  truly  I  describe  his  feel- 
ings. 

In  a  warm  summer's  evening,  look  at  the  pa- 
tient angler,  his  eye  intently  fixed  upon  a  float- 
ing quill ;  a  little  gust  of  wind  deceives  his 
sight,  or  his  hand  shakes  the  line  and  causes  an 
undulating  motion  of  the  cork ;  his  heart 
bounds  with  transitory  joy :  but  all  is  still  again, 
and  expectation  gives  a  joy  more  calm  ;  many 
minutes  now  elapse  in  silent  watchfulness;  at 
length  his  patience  is  no  longer  kept  in  sus- 
pense; the  float,  with  frequent  jerks,  is  snatched 
below  the  surface  of  the  flood ;  he  feels  the  tre- 
mulous motion  in  his  hand,  and  pleasure  thrills 
through  all  his  frame ;  anxiety  and  hope,  but 
not  unmixed  with  fear,  engross  his  whole  atten- 
tion, and  cautiously  he  drags  the  struggling  vic- 
tim to  the  light ;  here,  when  he  views  the  unex- 
pected magnitude  of  his  glittering  prize,  his  joy 
is  at  its  utmost  reach  ;  what  object  could  at 
this  moment  tempt  him  to  quit  his  station  ?  In- 
tent upon  his  sport,  he  one  moment  pulls,  then 
seems  to  yield,  then  gently  draws  the  exhausted 
victim,  till,  at  length,  exulting, he  takes  the  scaly 
prisoner  in  his  hand;  but,  alas!  with  his  victory 
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his  pleasure  ceases ;  for  having  disentangled  the 
poor  creature  from  his  hook,  he  throws  it  down 
with  indifference,  and  proceeds  to  fish  again, 
that  he  may  again  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  anxious 
expectation. 

It  is  with  peculiar  propriety  that  I  consider 
the  happiness  of  the  sportsman,  since  I  write 

this  from  my  friend  Aimwell's  seat  in  B shire, 

wliere  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  necessity 
of  exercise,  with  a  love  of  conformity,  have  led 
me  to  partake  in  the  delights  and  fatigues  of 
shooting ;  and  as  I  am  not  every  day  so  em- 
ployed, I  could  not  help  attending  to  my  sensa- 
tions during  a  walk  of  many  hours  and  miles 
this  morning :  these  I  shall  endeavour  minutely 
to  decribe. 

We  rose  and  breakfasted  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore the  usual  time,  that  we  might  find  our  game 
at  feed  upon  the  stubbles ;  a  cloudy  morning, 
with  a  brisk  wind  that  dried  the  dew,  and  gave 
the  dogs  every  advantage  of  the  scent,  commu- 
nicated cheerfulness  and  vigour  to  our  under- 
taking; hardly  have  we  mounted  the  first  style 
and  stepped  into  the  barley  stubble,  but,  Toho! 
old  Sancho  stands.  Fop  backs  him  staunchly; 
before  hope  can  fully  ripen  into  joy,  young 
Carlo  daslies  in,  and  the  young  covey  flies  into 
a  distant  field  of  new-cut  clover,  and  there  we 
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mark  down  every  bird ;  here  is  no  time  for  dis- 
appointment; young  Carlo  is  secured,  and  taken 
into  couples  by  the  servant,  and  we  step  for- 
ward with  eager  strides  to  the  object  of  our 
hopes;  after  walking  briskly  down  the  hill,  and 
having  toiled  across  the  valley,  just  as  we  reach 
the  corner  of  the  field,  panting  with  certainty  of 
the  falling  on  our  prey,  the  birds,  with  one  con- 
sent, mount  into  the  air  only  a  few  yards*  dis- 
tance out  of  gunshot,  and  return  into  the  hedge 
of  the  same  stubble-field  from  whence  they  were 
originally  driven.  Now  hope  suggests,  that  be- 
ing in  the  covert  of  the  hedge,  the  partridges  will 
rise  one  at  a  time  and  yield  us  glorious  sport. 
Full  of  this  idea  we  return  with  redoubled  ardour" 
the  same  way  by  which  we  came;  and  thougli 
we  now  ascend  at  every  step,  the  way  seems 
shorter  in  proportion  to  our  pros}5tect  of  success. 
At  length,  behold  us  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
hedge  in  which  we  know  our  game  is  lodged ; 
Sancho  is  on  'em  !  Fop  winds  'em  too !  and 
now,  with  that  palpitation  which  only  a  keen 
sportsman  can  comprehend,  we  gently  beat  the 
bush  ;  and  forth,  from  either  side,  part  of  the 
covey  rushes.  My  friend  (who  seldom  misses  a 
fair  shot)  kills  his  bird.  But  I,  whether  from 
too  much  eagerness,  or  too  little  practice,  shoot 
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behind  the  mark  ;  and  plainly  discover,  the  mo- 
ment I  have  fired,  why  I  have  not  succeeded ; 
but  there  is  no  time  for  recollection,  much  less 
for  disappointment ;  for  there  are  more  birds 
left.  Sancho  is  stiffened  at  the  hedge,  a  few 
yards  distant.  In  extreme  haste  my  gun  is 
charged  again,  and  I  move  on  with  pleasing 
trepidation :  the  partridge  whirrs  from  the  point- 
er's nose,  and  I  take  more  certain  aim  ;  but, 
drawing  the  trigger,  I  discover,  that,  in  my  haste, 
I  had  forgot  to  prime.  Now  with  my  eyes  only 
I  pursue  the  happy  fugitives;  and  this  so  occu- 
pies my  thoughts,  that  disappointment  cannot 
find  admittance ;  besides,  I  exult  in  the  reflec* 
tion,  that  had  my  piece  gone  off  I  should  most 
certainly  have  killed  my  bird;  and,  while  I  am 
engaged  in  exultation,  and  in  priming,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  covey  takes  wing,  and  points  the 
direction  we  must  follow.  We  now  proceed 
beating  each  field  with  unrelaxing  diligence : 
we  try  swathe  oats,  or  wheat,  or  barley-stubble, 
then  look  the  clover ;  or  turnips  are  more  like- 
ly: in  short,  each  piece  of  land  we  enter,  gives 
fresh  hopes:  we  are  sure  they  must  be  there; 
but  having  beat  this  field  and  that,  in  vain,  we 
have  better  founded  hope  of  finding  in  the  next 
adjoining ;  nor  does  expectation  droop  beneath 
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repeated  disappointment ;  at  length  the  dogs 
3,re   certain  in  the  turnips,  and  we  approach 
with  ardour  heightened  by  delay;  'tis  now  a 
sportsman  only  can  relish  what  I  feel;  the  dogs 
stand  immoveable  as  blocks  of  stone,  and  the 
heart  beats  with  rapture  at   the    approaching 
moment ;  while  I  cautiously  examine  whether  I 
have  primed  or  not.     At  length   a  partridge 
rises  with  rustling  noise,  and  spreads  his  Avings  ; 
my  well-aimed  gun   quickly  stops  him  in  his 
flight,  and  kills  him  on  the  spot.     This  is  the 
moment  which  a  novice  in  the  field  would  think 
the  highest  pitch  of  joy;  but  he  is  mistaken; 
the  pleasure  ceases  with  the  victory ;  the  life- 
less animal  is  negligently  thrown  into  the  bag, 
and  all  the  eagerness  of  hasty  charging  is  re- 
peated, lest  other  birds  should  rise  while  I  am 
unprepared.     Thus  the  happiness  of  sporting, 
like  that  of  every  other  object,  is  more  in  ex- 
pectation than  enjoyment ;  and,  having  confined 
my  illustration  to  the  country   gentlemen   or 
sportsmen,  let  none  wlio  never  drew  a  trigger 
at  a  partridge,  presume  to  judge  of  ecstasies 
which  they  may  think  overrated ;  but  let  them 
remember  that  energy,  even  in  trifles,  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  felicity  in  active  minds  ;  and 
that  he  who  seeks  happiness  with  indifference 
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in  any  pursuit  of  life,  will  never  find  it;  he 
must  be  in  earnest,  whatever  he  undertakes  ^ 
and,  "  What  he  does,  he  must  do  heartily." 

Variety,  No.  6» 
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No.  CXXXVIII. 

Te  holy  towers  that  shade  the  "  Alpine  "  ste^p. 
Long  may  ye  rear  your  aged  brows  sublime. 
Though,  hurrying  silent  by,  relentles-  time 

Assail  you,  and  the  winter  whirlwinds  sweep! 

For,  far  from  blazing  grandeur's  crowded  halls. 
Here  Charity  hath  fixed  her  chosen  seat, 
Oft  listening  tearful  when  the  wild  winds  beat. 

With  hollow  bodings.  round  your  ancient  walls ; 

And  Pity,  at  the  dark  and  stormy  hour 

Of  midnight,  when  the  moon  is  hid  on  high. 

Keeps  her  lone  watch  upon  the  topmost  towT, 
And  turns  her  ear  to  each  expiring  cry  ; 

Blest  if  her  aid  some  fainting  w  retch  might  save, 

And  snatch  him  cold  and  speechless  from  the  "  grave.'" 

Bom  l£s. 


In  several^  convents  situated  among  the  moun- 
tains which  divide  France  from  Italy,  a  custom 
prevails  that  does  honour  to  human  nature :  in 
these  sequestered  cloisters,  which  are  often 
placed  in  the  most  uninhabited  parts  of  the 
Alps,  strangers  and  travellers  are  not  only  hos- 
pitably entertained ;  but  a  breed  of  dogs  are 
trained  to  go  in  search  of  wanderers,  and  are 
every  morning  sent  from  the  convents  with  an 
apparatus  fastened  to  their  collars,  containing 
some  refreshment,  and  a  direction  to  travellers 
to  follow  the  sagacious  animal :  many  lives  are 
by  this  means  presen-ed  in  this  wild  romantic 
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country.  During  my  last  visit  to  the  South  of 
France,  I  made  a  trip  into  this  mountainous 
region;  and  at  the  convent  of  *  *  *,  where  I  was 
at  first  induced  to  prolong  my  stay  by  the  ma- 
jestic scenery  of  its  environs  ;  as  that  became 
familiar,  I  was  still  more  forcibly  detained  by 
the  amiable  manners  of  the  reverend  father, 
who  w^as  at  that  time  Superior  of  that  mo- 
nastery :  from  him  I  received  the  following  pa- 
thetic narrative,  which  I  shall  deliver,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  recollect,  in  his  own  words : 

**  About  twenty  years  ago  (said  the  vener- 
able old  man),  I  was  then  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  my  age,  and  second  of  my  priority  over 
this  house,  a  most  singular  event  happened 
through  the  sagacity  of  one  of  these  dogs,  to 
which  I  became  myself  a  witness.  No  more 
than  a  dozen  leagues  from  hence,  there  lived  a 
wealthy  gentleman,  the  father  of  Matilda,  who 
was  his  only  child,  and  whose  history  I  am 
going  to  relate.  In  the  same  village  lived  also 
Albert,  a  youth  possessed  of  all  the  world 
deems  excellent  in  man,  except  one  single  ar- 
ticle, which  was  the  only  object  of  regard  in 
the  eyes  of  Matilda's  father.  Albert,  with  a 
gracefiil  person,  cultivated  mind,  elegance  of 
manners,  and  captivating  sweetness  of  dispo- 
sition, was  poor  in  fortune  ;  and  Matilda's  father 
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was  blind  to  every  other  consideration ;  Llind 
to  his  daughter's  real  happiness,  and  a  stranger 
to  the  sonl-delighting  sensation  of  raising  worth 
and  genius,  depressed  by  poverty,  to  affluence 
and  independence.  Therefore,  on  Matilda's  con- 
fession of  unalterable  attachment  to  her  belov- 
ed Albert,  the  cruel  father  resolved  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  power  which  the  laws  here  give 
a  man,  to  dispose  both  of  his  daughter  and  his 
'\^'ealth  at  pleasure ;  the  latter  he  resolved  to 
bequeath  to  his  nephew  Conrad,  and  J^.Iatilda 
was  sent  to  a  neighbouring  convent ;  where, 
after  a  year's  probation,  she  was  to  be  com- 
pelled to  renounce  both  Albert  and  the  world. 

"  Conrad,  whose  artful  insinuations  had  long 
worked  on  the  weak  mind  of  this  misguided 
father,  was  not  content  with  having  thus  sepa- 
rated these  lovers,  but  by  inciting  persecution 
from  the  petty  creditors  of  Albert,  drove  him 
from  his  home  ;  and,  after  many  fruitless  en^ 
deavours  to  communicate  with  his  lost  mistress, 
he  fled  for  sanctuary  to  this  convent.  Here 
(said  the  hoary  monk)  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  virtues  of  that  excellent  young  md.n, 
for  he  was  our  guest  about  ten  months. 

"  In  all  this  time,  IMatilda  passed  her  days  in 
wretchedness  and  persecution.  Tlie  abbess  of 
her  convent.  Sister  Theresa,  v/ho,  to  the  dis- 
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grace  of  her  profession  and  our  holy  church, 
disguised  the  disposition  of  a  devil  in  the  gar- 
ment  of  a  saint,  became  the  friend  and  minister 
of  Conrad's  wicked  purposes,  and  never  ceased 
to  persecute  Matilda  by  false  reports  concern* 
ing  Albert,  urging  her  to  turn  her  thoughts 
from  him,  to  that  heavenly  spouse  to  whom  she 
was  about  to  make  an  everlasting  vow.  Matilda 
scorned  her  artifice;  and  love  for  Albert  resisted 
every  effort  of  the  abbess  to  shake  her  confi- 
dence in  his  fidelity. 

"  She  was  in  the  last  week  of  her  noviciate, 
when  her  father  became  dangerously  ill,  and 
desired  once  more  to  see  her.  Conrad  used 
every  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  but  in  vain  :  she 
was  sent  for  ;  and  the  interview  was  only  in  the 
presence  of  Conrad  and  the  nurse  ;  but  when 
the  dying  father  perceived  the  altered  counte- 
nance of  his  once  beloved  child,  his  heart  con- 
demned him ;  he  reflected  that  the  "(vealth  which 
he  was  going  to  quit  for  ever,  belonged  to  her, 
and  not  to  Conrad ;  and  he  resolved  to  expiate 
his  cruelty  by  cancelling  the  will,  and  consent- 
ing to  the  union  of  Albert  and  Matilda.  Having 
made  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  purpose,  he 
called  for  the  will,  and  taking  Matilda's  hand 
in  one  of  his,  and  presenting  the  fatal  writing 
Vvitli  the  other,  he  said,  '  Forgive  thy  father ! 
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destroy  this  paper,  and  be  happy ;  so  be  my 
sins  forgiven  in  heaven  !  *  The  joy  of  his  heart, 
at  this  first  effort  of  benevolence,  was  too  much 
for  his  exhausted  spirits,  and  he  expired  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words,  letting  fall  the  will 
which  he  was  going  to  deliver. 

**  Matilda*s  gentle  soul  was  torn  with  con- 
tending passions.  She  had  lost  her  father  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  bestowed  fresh  life ;  and, 
in  the  conflict  betwixt  joy  and  grief,  she  sunk 
on  the  lifeless  corpse,  in  an  agony  of  gratitude 
and  filial  tenderness. 

**  Meanwhile  Conrad  did  not  slip  this  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  his  plan,  which,  by  the  dying 
words  of  his  uncle,  had  been  so  nearly  defeated; 
he  secured  the  will,  and  corrupted  the  nurse,  by 
promises  and  bribes,  never  to  reveal  what  she 
had  witnessed  ;  half  persuading  the  interested 
doating  old  woman,  that  it  was  only  the  effect 
of  delirium  in  the  deceased*  The  idea  was  but 
too  well  supported  by  the  first  question  of  Ma* 
tilda,  who  exclaimed  as  she  came  to  herself; 
'  Where  am  I !  sure  'tis  a  dream !  my  father 
could  not  say  I  should  be  happy,  he  could  not 
bid  me  tear  that  fatal  will !  Speak !  am  I  really 
awake,  or  does  my  fancy  mock  me  with  such 
Bounds  ? '  The  artful  Conrad  assured  her  no- 
thing of  the  kind  had  passed,  telling  her  that 
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her  father  had  only  mentioned  Albert's  name 
to  curse  hnn ;  and,  with  his  last  breath,  had 
commanded  her  to  take  the  veil  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  week.  All  this  the  perjured  nurse 
confirmed ;  and  then  Matilda,  being  perfectly 
recovered,  first  saw  the  horrors  of  her  situation. 
It  was  in  vain  for  her  to  deny  what  they  assert- 
ed, or  remonstrate  against  their  combined  per- 
fidy. She  was  presently,  by  force,  again  con- 
veyed to  her  nunnery,  in  a  state  of  mind  much 
easier  to  imagine  than  describe. 

*'Here  she  was  more  violently  than  ever  at- 
tacked by  Theresa's  persecution,  who  urged, 
with  increasing  vehemence,  the  pretended  po- 
sitive commands  of  her  dying  father ;  and,  by 
the  advice  of  Conrad,  used  severities  of  con- 
ventual discipline,  which  almost  robbed  the  de- 
voted victim  of  her  reason  ;  still  pleading,  that 
religion  justified  her  conduct.  Can  it  be  won- 
dered, that  such  cruel  treatment  should  at 
length  disturb  the  piety  and  faith  of  poor  Ma- 
tilda, and  induce  her  to  exclaim,  with  pre- 
sumptuous bitterness,  against  the  holy  institu- 
tions of  our  church,  and  brand  the  sacred  or- 
dinances of  our  religion  with  unjust  suspicions? 
'  Why  !  (said  she)  why  are  these  massy  grates 
'  permitted  to  exist,  why  are  these  hated  walls 
yad  prisons  of  innocence  and  youth,  where  fi^iud. 
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and  cruelty  have  power  to  torture  and  confine 
the  helpless  ?  Religion  is  the  plea ;  religion ! 
which  should  bring  peace,  and  not  affliction,  to 
its  votaries :  then,  surely,  that  religion  which 
justifies  these  gloomy  dungeons  must  be  false, 
and  I  will  abjure  it ;  yes  !  I  will  fiy  to  happier 
regions,  where  prisons  are  allotted  only  to  the 
guilty  ;  there,  no  false  vow^s  to  heaven  are  ex- 
acted, but  Albert  and  Matilda  may  yet  be 
happy.*  The  possibility  of  an  escape  had  never 
before  presented  itself,  and,  indeed,  it  could 
never  have  occurred  but  to  one  whose  reason 
was  disordered ;  for  she  well  knew  that  the 
,  doors  were  secured  by  many  bars  and  locks, 
and  that  the  keys  were  always  deposited  be- 
lieath  the  pillow  of  the  abbess. 

"  Her  imagination  was  now  too  much  heated 
to  attend  to  any  obstacles,  and  with  a  mixture 
of  foresight,  inspired  by  insanity,  she  packed  up 
all  her  little  ornaments  of  value,  carelessly  drew 
on  her  clothes,  and  put  in  her  pocket  some 
bread  and  provisions  which  had  been  left  in  her 
cell  5  then  wrapping  round  her  elegant  form 
one  of  the  blankets  from  the  bed,  she  lighted 
a  taper,  and  fearless  walked  towards  the  cloister 
door,  idly  expecting  that  it  would  fly  open  of 
its  own  accord,  to  innocence  like  hers — and 
now  methinks  I  see  her,  with  hair  dibhevelled. 
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face  pale  and  wan,  her  large  black  eyes  wildly 
staring,  and  the  whole  of  her  ghastly  figure, 
lighted  by  the  feeble  glimmer  of  her  taper,  ma- 
jestically stalking  through  the  gloomy  vaulted 
hall :  arrived  at  the  great  door,  she  found  it 
partly  open,  and,  scarce  believing  what  she  saw, 
she  quickly  glided  through  it ;  but,  as  she  pass- 
ed, an  iron  bar  which  she  had  not  observed, 
and  which  projected  at  the  height  of  her  fore- 
head, slighted  grazed  her  temple ;  and  though 
she  scarcely  felt  the  wound,  yet  it  added  new 
horrors  to  her  look,  by  covering  hex  ghost-like 
face  with  streaks  of  blood. 

"  Although  Matilda  had  never  considered  the 
Improbability  of  passing  this  door,  she  now  re- 
flected with  wonder  how  she  had  passed  it,  and 
fear  of  a  discovery  began  to  operate,  as  she, 
with  more  cautious  steps,  moved  silently  through 
the  cloister  towards  the  outer-gate ;  which  when 
the  approached,  she  heard  Theresa's  voice 
whispering  these  words  :  'Adieu,  dear  Conrad j 
but  remember  that  your  life,  as  well  as  mine, 
depends  on  the  secresy  of  our  conduct :  '*  then 
tenderly  embracing  each  otherj  a  man  ran 
swiftly  from  her ;  and  the  abbess,  turning  round, 
stood  motionless  with  horror  at  the  bloody 
spectre  firmly  approaching.  The  guilty  mind 
of  Theresa  could  pnly  suppose  the  horrid  vision 
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to  be  the  departed  spirit  of  one  whom  she 
thought  her  cruehies  had  murdered ;  and,  while 
the  panic  seized  her  whole  frame,  a  gust  of 
wind  from  the  gate  extinguishing  the  taper, 
Matilda  seemed  to  vanish  as  she  resolutely 
pushed  through  the  postern  door  still  open. 

"  Theresa  was  too  well  hackneyed  in  the 
ways  of  vice,  to  let  fear  long  take  possession 
of  her  prudence :  the  night  was  dark,  and  it 
would  have  been  in  vain  to  pursue  the  phan- 
tom, if  her  courage  had  suggested  it ;  she 
therefore  resolved  to  fasten  both  the  doors, 
and  return  in  silence  to  her  own  apartment, 
waiting  in  all  the  perturbation  of  anxiety  and 
guilt,  till  morning  should  explain  this  dreadful 
mystery. 

"  Meanwhile  Matilda,  conscious  in  her  inno- 
cence, and  rejoicing  in  her  escape,  pursued  a 
wandering  course  through  the  unfrequented 
paths  of  this  mountainous  district,  during  three 
whole  days  and  nights ;  partly  supporting  her 
fatigue  by  the  provisions  she  had  taken  mth 
her,  but  more  from  a  degree  of  insanity,  which 
gave  her  powers  beyond  her  natural  strength  ; 
yet,  in  her  distracted  mind,  this  last  instance  of 
Theresa's  wickedness  had  excited  a  disgust  and 
loathing,  bordering  on  fliry,  against  every  re- 
ligious or  monastic  institution." 
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The  monk  had  proceeded  thus  far,  when  he 
was  called  away  to  attend  the  duties  of  his 
comment,  and  promised  to  continue  the  narrative 
M  his  return, 

Variety,  No.  30^ 
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— Oft  we  owe  our  safety  to  a  skill 
We  could  not  teach,  and  must  dshpair  to  learn. 
But  learn  we  might,  if  not  too  proud  to  stoop 
To  quadruped  instructors,  many  a  good 
And  Ubcful  quality,  and  virtue  too. 

COWPER. 


The  father  soon  returned  and  proceeded  with 
his  narrative  as  follows  : 

"  During  the  whole  twelve  months  of  Ma- 
tilda's noviciate,  no  intercourse  of  any  kind  had 
passed  betv/ixt  her  and  Albert,  who  continued 
under  the  protection  of  this  house,  alike  igno- 
rant of  her  father's  death,  and  of  all  the  other 
transactions  which  I  liave  now^  related:  yet 
knowing  that  the  term  of  her  probation  was  to 
expire,  he  resolved  once  more  to  attempt  some 
means  of  gaining  admittance  to  her  convent. 
With  this  view  he  made  a  journey  thither  in  the 
disguise  of  a  peasant ;  and  on  the  very  morning 
in  which  his  mistress  had  escaped,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  gate. 

*'  Conrad,  who  had,  by  letter  from  the  abbess, 
been  informed  that  her  prisoner  was  fled,  was 
desired  to  come  immediately,  and  devise  some 
excuse  to  the  sisters  for  what  had  happened  j 
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for,  although  both  to  Conrad  and  Theresa  the 
fact  was  evident  enough,  yet  the  sister  nuns 
were  distracted  in  conjectures,  till,  by  one  of 
those  artful  stretches  of  assurance  which  con- 
summate villany  finds  it  easy  to  exert,  Conrad 
recommended  a  plausible  expedient.  And  now 
religion  (that  constant  comfort  of  the  good, 
and  powerful  weapon  of  the  wicked)  presented 
itself,  as  the  only  resource  in  this  emergency, 
Theresa  was  taught  to  say  (for  the  present  J, 
that  she  had  no  doubt  the  sinful  reluctance  of 
Matilda  to  receive  the  veil,  had  excited  the 
wrath  of  heaven  :  and  that  she  was  miraculously 
snatched  away,  or  perhaps  annihilated,  to  pre- 
vent the  dreadful  profanation  of  the  holy  cere- 
mony at  which  she  must  that  day  have  assisted. 
"  This  plan  had  been  settled,  and  Conrad  was 
going  with  all  haste  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive, 
when,  at  the  outer  gate,  he  met  the  pretended 
peasant.  The  penetrating  eye,  either  of  love  or 
hatred,  soon  discovers  a  friend  or  enemy,  how- 
ever carefully  disguised — Conrad  and  Albert 
knew  each  other.  Instantly  the  flames  of 
hatred,  jealousy,  and  fury,  kindled  in  their 
bosoms ;  and  Conrad  seizing  Albert  by  the 
throat,  exclaimed, '  I've  caught  the  villain,  the 
sacrilegious  ravisher  ! ' — A  severe  struggle  en- 
sued, in  which  Conrad  drew  his  sword  ;  but 
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Albert  (who  had  no  weapon)  dexterously 
wrenched  the  instrument  from  the  Jiand  of 
Conrad,  and  plunged  it  in  his  bosom.  The 
villain  fell ;  while  Albert  fled  with  the  utmost 
precipitation  from  the  bloody  scene,  and  re- 
turned in  the  evening  to  this  convent. 

"  How  shall  I  describe  (said  the  good  old 
monk)  the  contrast  betwixt  the  looks  of  our 
unhappy  youth  at  this  moment,  and  on  the 
preceding  morning  when  he  left  us ! — Then 
jnnocence,  faintly  enlightened  by  a  gleam  of 
hope,  smiled  in  his  features,  as  he  cheerflilly 
bid  us  adieu,  and  said,  '  Perhaps  I  may  again 
hear  tidings  of  Matilda :  should  the  will  of 
heaven  deny  me  happiness  with  her,  I  will  come 
back  resigned,  and  dedicate  m.y  future  life  to 
holy  meditation  void  of  guilt.*  Bat  now,  he 
returned  breathless  and  pale,  his  hands  be- 
smeared with  blood,  his  limbs  trembling;  he 
could  only  utter  in  faltering  words,  *  Save  me, 
reverend  fathers!  save  me  from  justice,  from 
myself,  if  possible  !  beliold  a  murderer  ! ' 

"  Some  hours  elapsed  before  we  could  collect 
from  him  the  circumstances  of  a  crime  which 
had  produced  this  extreme  degree  of  horror 
and  compunction  in  a  mind  so  virtuous  and 
innocent  as  that  of  Albert ;  and,  having  heard 
the  whole,  in  which  he  took  all  the  blame  to 
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his  own  hasty  conduct,  we  promised  him  pro^ 
tection  ;  and  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  for 
two  whole  days,  to  speak  comfort  to  his  trou- 
bled mind,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
boundless  mercy  of  his  God.  On  the  third  day 
we  were  diverted  from  this  arduous  task,  by  the 
return  and  behaviour  of  one  of  our  dogs :  the 
poor  animal,  who  had  been  out  all  day,  was 
restless,  and  shewed  evident  marks  of  a  desire 
that  we  should  accompany  him  to  the  relief 
of  some  poor  wretch,  who  was  unable  to  reach 
our  convent. 

"  Father  Jerome,  and  I,  resolved  to  follow 
him ;  and  we  proceeded  about  half  a  mile,  when 
we  turned  from  the  beaten  track,  guided  by  our 
dog,  to  a  retired  glen,  where  human  feet  had 
hardly  ever  trod  before.  Here,  on  a  rock, 
which  projected  over  a  dreadfld  precipice,  sat 
an  unhappy  half-distracted  object :  I  need  not 
tell  you,  it  was  Matilda.  She  had  crept,  with 
wondrous  difficulty,  up  a  steep  ascent,  to  a 
ledge  of  rock  which  overhung  a  fearful  chasm 
(the  very  recollection  of  the  place  freezes 
my  blood)  :  when  we  first  discovered  her,  she 
was  eagerly  clinging  to  a  branch  of  yew  which 
grew  from  a  fissure  in  the  rock  above,  and  which 
half  shaded  her  melancholy  figure. 

"  The  dog  followed  her  steps  j  but  Jerome 
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and  I,  unable  to  ascend  a  path  so  dangerous, 
stood,  unobserved  by  her,  at  a  Httle  distance, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glen. 

"  Allien  Matilda  first  perceived  the  dog,  she 
looked  with  wiidness  round  her  ;  then  fixing 
her  eyes  with  tenderness  on  the  animal,  she 
said,  '  Are  you  returned  to  me  again  ?  and  are 
you  now  my  friend  ?  Fie,  fie  upon  it !  Shall  even 
dogs  seduce  the  helpless !  Perhaps  you  repent 
of  what  you  would  have  done — You  look  pite- 
ously.  Alas !  JNIatilda  can  forgive  you ! — Poor 
brute !  you  know  I  followed  you  all  the  day 
long,  and  would  have  followed  you  for  ever, 
but  that  you  led  me  to  a  detested  convent ! — 
Thither  Matilda  will  not  go. — Why  should  you 
lead  me  to  a  prison  ?  a  dog  cannot  plead  re- 
ligion in  excuse  for  treachery  ! '  She  paused  ; 
then  taking  a  rosary  of  pearls  from  her  side, 
she  fantastically  wound  it  about  the  dog*s  neck, 
saying,  '  I  have  a  boon  to  ask,  and  thus  I  bribe 
you ;  these  precious  beads  are  yours :  now 
guide  me  to  the  top  of  this  high  mountain,  that 
I  may  look  about  me,  and  see  all  the  world. — 
Then  I  shall  know  whether  my  Albert  still  be 
living — Ah  no  1  it  cannot  be  !  for  then  Matilda 
would  be  happy!  and  that  can  never,  never  bel* 
She  then  burst  into  a  ilood  of  tears,  which 
seemed  to  give  her  some  relief. 
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*^'  When  I  thought  she  was  sufficiently  com- 
posed, Jerome  and  I  discovered  ourselves.    On 
this  she  shrieked,  and  hid  her  face  ;  but  caHing 
to  her,  I  said,    '  Albert  is   still  alive.  *      She 
looked  at  us,  till,  by  degrees,  she  had  wildly  ex- 
amined us  from  head  to  foot ;  then  turning  to 
the  dog,    she  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and 
would  have    dashed  him  down  the  precipice, 
saying,  '  Ah,  traitor !  is  it  thus  thou  hast  be- 
trayed me !  * — But  the  animal  struggled  and  got 
from  her.     She  then  lirmly  looked  at  us  and 
cried,    '  Here  I  am  safe,   deceitful  monsters ! 
safe  from  the  tyranny  of  your  religious  perse- 
cution ;  for  if  you  approach  one  single  step, 
I  plunge  into  this  yavrning  gulf,  and  so  escape 
your  power. — Ha !  ha  !  ha  ! ' — Then  recovering 
from  a  frantic  laugh,  she  said,  '  Yet,  tell  me ; 
did  you  not  say  that  Albert  lives  ?  Oh !  that 
such  Mords  had  come  from  any  lips  but  those 
of  a  false  monk ! — I  know  your  arts  ;  with  you 
such  falsehoods  are  religious  frauds ;  this  is  a 
pious  lie,  to  ensnare  a  poor  helpless  linnet  to 
its  cage ;  but  I  tell  you,  cunning  priests!  here  I 
defy  you;  nor  will  I  ever  quit  this  rock,  till  Al- 
bert's voice  assures  me  I  may  do  it  safely.* 

"  You  will  easily  imagine  (continued  the 
monk)  the  situation  of  Jerome  and  mygelf.  Ig- 
norant then  of  the  manner  in  which  Matilda; 
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had  escaped,  we  could  only  know  from  her 
words  and  actions  that  it  w^as  she  herself,  and 
that  her  senses  were  impaired  ;  perplexed  how 
to  entice  her  from  this  perilous  retreat,  and 
knowing  that  one  false  step  would  dash  her 
headlong  down  the  dreadful  chasm  that  parted 
us,  at  length  I  said,  '  Gentle  maid,  be  comfort- 
ed ;  Albert  and  Matilda  may  yet  be  happy.' 
Then  leaving  Jerome  concealed  among  the 
bushes  to  watch  the  poor  lunatic,  I  hastened  to 
the  convent,  to  relate  what  I  had  seen. 

"  Meanwhile,  Matilda,  looking  with  vacant 
stare  around  her,  from  time  to  time  repeated 
my  words,  '  Albert  and  Matilda  may  yet  be 
happy ; '  then  pausing,  she  seemed  delighted 
with  the  sound  re-echoed  from  the  rocks,  again 
repeating,  '  Albert  and  Matilda  may  yet  be 
happy ;  *  still  varying  the  modulation  of  her 
voice,  as  joy,  grief,  doubt,  despair,  or  hope, 
alternately  prevailed  in  her  disordered  mind." 

At  this  interesting  period  of  the  narrative, 
the  venerable  father  was  a  second  time  called 
out,  and  promised  to  conclude  his  story  when 
he  returned. 

Variety,  No.  31. 
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No.  CXL. 

MeUis  in  vita  posnarum  pro  male  factis 

Est  insignibus  insignis 

Qiire  tamen  et  si  absunt,  at  mens,  sibi  conscia  factis, 
Pismetuciis,  adliibet  stimulos,  torretqiie  flagellis. 

LUCRETIO*. 

"  Yes,"  here  on  earth  the  guilty  have  in  view 
The  mighty  pains  to  mighty  mischiefs  due  : — • 
And  last,  and  most,  if  these  were  cast  behind, 
Th'  avenging  horror  of  a  conscious  mind. 

Drtden-. 


"  I  AviLL  not  long  detain  you  (resumed  the 
reverend  friar)  with  the  effect  my  narrative  had 
on  the  dejected  Albert ;  how  he  at  first  ex* 
claimed,  '  Can  there  be  comfort  for  a  guilty 
wretch  like  Albert?'  and  eagerly  ran  towards 
the  place  ;  then  moved  more  calmly,  on  my 
representing  how  fatal  might  be  surprise  to  one 
in  so  dangerous  a  situation  ;  and,  at  length, 
shrinking  back,  as  he  approached  the  spot,  and 
turning  to  me,  he  said  "  Father,  I  will  go  no 
farther !  Heaven  has  ordained,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  murder  I  have  committed,  that  I  should 
become  a  witness  to  the  shocking  death  of  the 
poor  lost  Matilda ;  at  my  approach,  in  frantic 
ecstasy,  she  will  quit  her  hold,  and  perish  before 
my  sight.*    I  urged  him  to  proceed,  but  it  was 
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in  vain ;  he  sat  down  on  a  bank,  and  was  silent- 
ly wrapt  in  an  agony  of  irresolution,  when  he 
heard,  at  a  Httle  distance,  the  well-known  voice 
of  the  poor  lunatic,  still  repeating  my  words  j 
*  Albert  and  Matilda  may  yet  be  happy.' 
Roused  by  the  sound,  he  started  up ;  and,  cau- 
tiously advancing,  he  exclaimed,  'Just  Heaven! 
fulfill  those  words,  and  let  them,  indeed,  be 
happy.' 

.  "  Matilda  knew  the  voice,  and,  carefull/ 
treading  a  path  which  would  have  seemed  im- 
practicable to  one  possessed  of  reason,  she  de- 
scended from  the  ledge  on  which  she  sat,  and 
approached  with  cautious  steps  ;  but,  at  the 
sight  of  Albert,  she  flew  impetuously  forward, 
,till  on  seeing  me,  she  as  suddenly  ran  back, 
fend  would  have  again  retreated  to  the  rock, 
shrieking, '  It  is  all  illusion  !  priestcraft !  it  is  no 
real  Albert,  and  I  am  betrayed.'  "We  pursued 
and  caught  her;  then,  finding  my  religious  garb 
augmented  the  disorder  of  her  mind,  I  withdrew, 
ttaving  only  Albert  to  calm  her  needless  fears. 

"  But  no  persuasion,  even  from  him,  could 
induce  her  to  come  within  view  of  the  convent 
gates ;  I  provided,  therefore,  accommodation* 
for  her  in  the  cottage  of  a  labourer,  at  some 
little  distance ;  where,  for  many  days,  her  de- 
lirium continued,  while  a  fever   threatened  a 

VOL.  lU.  2  B 
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speedy  dissolution.  During  this  period,  Albert 
was  labouring  under  all  the  anxiety  which  hjs 
situation  could  inspire  ;  the  deed  he  had  com- 
mitted sat  heavy  on  his  soul,  and  he  dared  not~ 
hope  for  an  event,  which  his  own  guilty  thoughts 
reproached  him  with  having  not  deserved. 

"  At  length  the  crisis  of  the  fever  shewed 
signs  of  a  recovery,  and  now  his  joy  was  with- 
out bounds ;  even  the  blood  of  Conrad  seemed 
a  venial  crime,  and  he  triumphed  in  the  antici- 
pation of  reward  for  all  he  had  suffered :  birt 
this  happiness  w^as  of  short  duration ;  for,  at  that 
time,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  abbess  The- 
resa, demanding  back  the  fugitive,  whose  re- 
treat she  had  discovered.  This  requisition  I 
knew  I  must  obey ;  and,  giving  the  letter  to 
Albert,  I  was  going  to  explain  the  necessity  of 
my  compliance,  when  he  burst  out  in  bitter  exe- 
crations against  this  and  all  oth^r  religious 
houses ;  cursing  their  establishment  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  nrst  law  of  nature,  which  com- 
mands an  intercourse  betwixt  the  sexes. 

"  Having  heard,  ^vitli  a  mixture  of  patience, 
pity,  and  resentment,  all  that  his  rage  or  dis- 
appointment could  suggest,  I  answered  nearly 
in  these  words,  beginning  calmly,  but  by  de- 
grees assuming  all  the  authority  the  case  re^ 
C[uircd  :  *  My  son,  blame  not  the  pious  institu- 
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tions  of  our  holy  church,  sanctified  by  the  ob- 
servance of  many  ages  j  nor  impiously  arraign 
the  mysterious  decrees  of  Providence,  whicli 
often  produces  good  from  evil.  This  sacred 
edifice  has  been  consecrated,  like  many  others, 
by  our  pious  ancestors,  for  purposes,  honour- 
able to  heaven,  and  useful  to  mankind  ;  these 
hospitable  doors  are  ever  open  to  distress ;  and 
the  chief  object  of  our  care  is,  to  discover  and 
reheve  it.  This  holy  mansion  has  long  been 
an  asylum  against  the  oppression  of  human  laws, 
"which  drove  thee  from  thine  home ;  and,  but  a 
few  days  since,  thou  thyself  blessed  an  institu- 
tion which  saved  the  wretched  Matilda,  perish- 
ing with  madness.  Nay,  at  this  very  moment, 
its  mercy  shelters  from  the  hands  of  justice,  a 
murderer  !  yet  thy  presumption  dares  deny  its 
general  use,  from  thine  own  sense  of  partial 
inconvenience,  and  execrate  monastic  institu- 
tions, because,  by  a  separation  of  the  sexes, 
lewdness  and  sensuality  are  checked:  but  know, 
short-sighted  youth,  that  the  world  will  not  re- 
main unpeopled,  because  a  few  of  its  members 
consecrate  their  lives  to  holy  meditation  ;  nor 
shall  the  human  species  become  extinct,  be- 
cause Albert  and  Matilda  cannot  be  united,  to 
propagate  a  race  of  infidels  and  murderers.' 
I  stopped,  for  I  perceived  the  gentle  Albert 
2e  2 
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was  touched  with  my  rebuke  ;  and  falling  on 
his  knees,  he  cried  in  the  emphatic  words  of 
scripture,  '  Father  i  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven,  and  in  thy  sight.*  '  It  is  enough,  my 
son  (1  replied),  and  now  I  will  compassionate 
your  situation  ;  I  v.ill  do-  more,  for  though  I 
cannot  detain  Matilda  longer  than  till  she  is 
vi^ell  enough  to  be  removed  ;  yet,  in  that  time 
(if  heaven  approve  my  endeavours),  I  may  con- 
tribute to  your  happiness,  by  inteixeding  with 
her  father ;  and  should  I  fail  in  the  attempt, 
this  roof,  vvhich  thy  hasty  passion  has  profaned, 
shall  yet  be  a  refuge  to  thee  from  despair  ;  and 
I  will  strive  to  raise  thy  thoughts  above  the. 
trifling  disappointments  of  a  transitory  worlds 

"  I  could  not  wait  the  reply  of  Albert  (said 
the  prior),  being  at  this  time  called  out  to  wel- 
come the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  who,  they  said, 
was  dangerously  ill :  this  proved  to  be  no  other 
than  the  wounded  Conrad.  He,  in  few  wordSj 
explained  the  motive  of  his  visit,  telling  me, 
tliat  immediately  after  the  rencounter,  dreading 
that  av/ful  presence  in  which  no  secret  is  con- 
cealed, and  to  which,  he  apprehended,  he  was 
summoned  by  his  own  sword  in  the  injured 
hand  of  Albert,  he  had  vowed  (if  heaven  would 
grant  him  life)  to  repair  the  wrongs  he  had  com- 
mitt^^d.     He  had  already  executed  a  deed,  re- 
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signing  all  the  fortune  of  her  father  in  favour 
of  Matilda ;  he  had  declared  his  guilty  com- 
merce with  Theresa,  that  she  might  repent,  or 
suffer  punishment ;  he  had  paid  all  the  debts 
of  Albert,  and  justiiied  his  character  to  the 
world  ;  and,  finally,  he  had  resolved  to  implore 
the  prayers  of  myself,  and  the  venerable  fathers 
of  this  house,  to  make  him  worthy  of  becoming 
one  of  our  holy  order,  that  if  he  lived,  he  might 
be  useful ;  or  if  he  died,  he  might  be  happy.'* 

The  prior  then  concluded  this  interesting 
narrative,  by  saying,  that  Albert  and  J^Iatiida 
were  united,  and  are  still  blessed  in  e^ch  other's 
virtues,  improved  by  difficulties  thus  surmount- 
ed ;  that  Theresa  had  too  far  profaned  the  law* 
of  heaven  to  have  any  confidence  in  religion, 
and  died  by  her  own  hands ;  bat  that  Conra(J 
recovered  slowly  from  his  wound,  and,  after 
living  many  j^ears  an  honour  to  the  order  he 
professed,  he  died  in  peace :  the  faithful  dog, 
he  said,  was  the  favourite  companion  of  Albert 
and  Matilda,  who  had  begged  him  from  the 
convent,  and  encouraged  him  to  pursue  his 
task  of  discovering  travellers  who  had  lost  th^if 
way,  but  whom  he  now  brought  to  the  hospi- 
table mansion  of  this  virtuous  pair, 

He  then  briefiy  hinted  arguments  in  favour 
-of  monastic  institutions;  yet  liberally  allowing 
3 
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that  the  religion  of  his  country  might,  in  certain 
points,  be  wrong;  and,  knowing  me  to  be  a  pro- 
testant,  I  suppose  he  acknowledged  more  than 
I  ought  in  justice  to  his  candour  to  relate.    For 
this  reason  I  have   purposely   suppressed  the 
name  and  situation  of  his  convent ;  but  I  shall 
ever   remember    these   words   with   which   he 
finished  this  discourse.     "  True  religion  (said 
he),  howsoever  it  may  vary  in  outward  eere- 
monie«!,  or  articles  of  faith,  will  always  teach 
you  to  do  good,  to  love  and  help  each  other  5 
it  will  teach  you,  that  no  sin,  however  secret, 
can  long  remain  concealed  ;  and  that  when  the 
world  and  ail  its  vanities  have  palled  the  sated 
appetite,    you  must  seek  refuge  in   conscious 
innocence,  or  a  sincere  repentance.     Then,  no^ 
matter  whether  you  choose  a  convent  for  retire^ 
ment,  or  commune  with  your  own  heart  upon 
your  bed,  and  be  still, 

Variety,  No.  32. 

•'  Tlie  monastery  of  Augustins,  upon  Mount  St.  Bernard, 
in  Switzerland,  is,  perliaps,  the  most  liberal,  as  well  as  the 
mot  humane  establishment  in  Europe.  The  iriars  who  belong 
to  this  monastery,  are,  as  Fielding  observes  of  Alworthy  in 
Tom  Jones,  '  deserving  the  notice  of  God  himself.'  Human 
beings,  replete  with  benevolence,  studying  how  they  can  best 
please  their  creator,  by  doing  most  good  to  their  fellow- 
creatures."  This  convent  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century, 
by  at.  Bernard,  a  native  of  Savo}',  from  whom  the  mountain 
%akes  its  appellation.     It  h"S  twice  been  consumed  by  fire, 
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and  each  time  re-built  upcn  a  larger  scale ;  and,  though  an 
extensive  habitatijn  is  not  alwnys  sufficiently  large  for  the 
purposes  of  its  institution.  Its  revenues,  which  were  origi- 
nally considsrable,  are  at  present  much  reduced,  and  are 
principally  drawn  from  small  estates  in  the  Valais,  and  in  the 
canton  of  Berne.  The  governm2nt  of  Berne  (though  a  pro- 
testant  canton)  suffers  them,  in  consideration  of  the  great 
utility  of  the  institution,  to  remahi  undisturbed.  The  fra- 
ternity, however,  derive  from  the  celebration  of  masses,  and 
the  collections  mads  for  them  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
more  than  sufficient  to  answer  the  current  expences ;  and  it  is 
even  imagined  there  is  a  saving  for  contingencies.  There  are 
thirty  members,  of  whoin  only  ten  or  twelve  reside,  the  rest 
(including  the  provost,  a  most  worthy  man)  occupy  the 
diffijrent  livings  dependant  upon  the  convent :  and  on  account 
of  their  age,  infirmities,  or  long  services,  are  permitted  to  be 
absent.  The  spot  in  which  this  monastery  stands,  is  eight 
thousand  feet  perpendicular  from  the  level  of  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Ls  said  to  be,  and  I  believe  is,  the  most  elevated 
dM'elling-place  in  the  world ;  for  there  is  not  even  a  peasant's 
chalet  (or  hut)  upon  any  of  the  neighbouring  Alps,  erected 
more  than  three  thousand  feet  above  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  the  chalets  are  only  tenanted  durmg  eight  or  ten  weeks 
in  the  midst  of  summer,  whereas  this  convent  is  constantly 
Inhabited. 

*'  It  is  upon  a  heigh.t  with  the  eternal  snows,  situated 
between  two  lofty  mountains  covered  with  glaciers,  and 
exposed  to  the  piercing  and  ungovernable  fury  of  the  north- 
east wind.  The  thermometer  in  January  is  fiequentlv  "t  23 
below  freezing  point,  in  July  or  August  seldom,  more  than  6 
or  seven  above  it.  The  cold,  however,  is  not  so  extreme, 
but  that,  in  this  latter  season,  there  is  some  degree  of  vegeta- 
tion, though  indeed  in  so  very  weak  a  state,  th.'t  the  fatiiers, 
who  have  constructed  little  gardens  raised  on  ti.  rraces  in  the 
warmest  aspects,  can  with  difficulty  rear  a  few  unripe  lettuces 
and  dwarf  cabbages  ;  and  even  these  in  so  small  a  quantity, 
that  it  is  more  an  object  of  amusement  and  rclusation  to 
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them,  than  of  utility.  At  certain  distances,  there  are  polei 
to  direct  the  road,  and  small  hovels  designed  eitl^er  as  resting 
places  upon  the  ascent,  or  to  afford  immediate  shelter  from 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  Close  to  the  convent  are  the 
mansions  for  the  dead,  where  lie  exposed  to  view,  without 
order,  and  (on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere) 
without  decay,  the  dead  bodies  of  those  unfortunate  travellers 
who  have  perished  in  this  ungenial  climate. 

"  In  this  desert  spot,  in  this  centre,  as  it  were,  of  the  bois- 
terous elements  and  the  wreck  of  worlds,  secluded  from  the 
whole  earth,  but  not  from  their  God,  live,  and  live  happily, 
(if  internal  merit  has  its  recompense)  these  hospitable  an- 
chorites. The  sun,  it  is  true,  scarcely  ever  warms  them  with 
its  rays,  nor  does  the  western  breeze  waft  upon  its  wings  the 
blessings  of  the  milder  climates  ;  but,  in  exchange,  they  enjoy 
that  serenity  cf  mind,  which  contentment  only  can  afford, 
and  which  actions  like  theirs  are  particularly  calculated  tq 
produce. .  It  must,  indeed,  be  a  most  interesting  sight  to  wit- 
ness the  humanity  of  these  good  monks  during  the  season 
when  this  passage  into  Italy  is  most  frequented  ;  to  observe 
with  what  readiness  and  alacrity  they  receive  all  travellers ; 
how  they  chafe,  rub,  and  warm  those  who  stand  in  need  of 
their  medical  assistance,  and  by  means  of  warm  soups,  and 
wholesome  aliments  (for  spirituous  liquors  are  thought  per^ 
nicious),  restore  strength  and  spirits  to  the  more  robust, 
■^vhom  the  keenness  of  the  air,  or  over  fatigue,  have  rendered 
incapable  of  prosecuting  their  journey.  All  nations,  all  re- 
ligions, have  an  equal  claim  to  their  compassion  ;  they  are  th6 
good  Sam-iritans,  whose  universal  benevolence  is  restrained 
by  no  contracted  prejudice.  All  ranks  and  denominations  of 
men  are  relieved  by  them ;  and  though  there  is,  perhaps, 
some  slight  deference  paid  to  the  outward  appearance  of  their 
guests,  some  more  decent  chamber,  or  more  delicate  food, 
allotted  to  the  rich  tlian  to  the  poor ;  yet  the  same  attentions 
extend  invariably  to  both,  and  the  same  means  are  employed 
for  their  comfort  or  recovery. 

**  But  it  is  not  when  the  passage  is  open,  that  the  zeal  and 
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vigilance  of  these  good  religionists  are  most  conspicucius,  and 
that  their  humane  er.deavours  merit  our  warmest  admiration ; 
during  this  season,  they  do  no  more  than  you  or  any  other 
charitably -disposed  person  might,  and,  1  hope,  v.-ould  be  dis- 
posed to  do  in  similar  situations.  But  it  is  in  winter,  rather  at 
the  approach  of  spring,  that  they  subject  themselves  to  the 
greatest  dangers.  From  the  month  of  November  to  the 
month  of  May,  not  a  day  passes,  but,  accompanied  with  their 
servants,  and  two  or  three  great  dogs*  of  the  Newfoundland 
species,  they  expose  themselves  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  in  order  to  meet  and  conduct  the  wandering  tra- 
veller to  the  convent.  Throi^.gh  the  thickest  fogs,  and  fre- 
quently across  enormous  drifts  of  snow,  they  resolutely  ac- 
complish their  generous  purposes,  conducting,  and  often 
can-ying  upon  their  shoulders,  those  unhappy  wretches,  whom 
the  violence  of  the  cold,  or  over  fatigue,  has  bereft  thither  of 
^he  use  of  limbs,  or  deprived  of  their  faculties ;  frequently 
they  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  make  use  of  violence,  and  are 
forced  to  rub,  shake,  and  even  to  beat  the  unhappy  sufferers, 
in  order  to  rouse  them  from  that  lethargic  stupor,  which  is 
invariably  the  forerunner  of  a  frozen  death. 

"  Great  care  is  taken,  at  the  same  time,  lest  the  good  friars 
themselves,  while  thus  attentively  occupied,  do  not,  in  their 
turn,  sulfer  the  very  calamity  t]^ey  are  thus  humanely  endea- 
vouring to  avert  from  others.  For  in  winter  the  cold  is  so 
dreadfully  intense  in  these  upper  regions,  that  to  continue 
without  motion  in  the  open  air,  during  the  space  even  of  a 
few  minutes,  is  sufficient  to  bring  on  the  first  s^inptoms  of 
congelation  ;  and  as  nothing  but  constant  exercise  is  able  to 
prevent  the  stagnation  of  the  blood,  tliey  are  forced  unremit- 
tingly to  strike  their  hands  and  feet  against  the  long  poles 
which  they  carry  with  them,  in  order  to  promote  the  circu- 
lation.  In  a  word,  so  great  is  their  merit,  and  so  almost  morp 

*  The  sagacity  of  these  animals  in  the  discovery  of  (ho  bodies  buried 
under  the  snow,  and  in  finding  out  the  saf'eal  road,  is  so  vt-ry  e.\;ra- 
ordinary,  that  it  seems  as  if  Providence  liad  gifted  them  for  the  preser- 
vation of  mankind. 
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than  human  their  efforts  of  courage  and  resolution  in  the 
promotion  of  this  melancholy  but  generous  duty,  that  all  that 
has  been  said,  or  could  be  spoken  in  their  praise,  must,  and 
does,  fall  far  short  of  their  great  merit." 

Female  Mentor,  No.  38. 
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No.  CXLI. 

^uid  faciam  Roma*  i 

JOVENAL. 

What  business  har?e  I  in  Rome  I 


Sir, 
t[  succeeded,  in  my  twenty-third  year,  to  a  small 
paternal  estate,  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  king- 
dom, where  I  have  since  passed  forty  years, 
without  finding  any  of  them  hang  heavy  on  my 
hands;  and  which  I,  last  spring,  reluctantly  quit- 
ted to  spend  a  few  days  in  town,  where  ray 
presence  v/as  rendered  necessary  by  a  law-suit, 
the  decision  of  which  was  of  great  importance 
to  my  family.     I  will  not  deny  but  the  first 
fortnight  passed  off  tolerably  well ;  I  felt  myself 
agreeably  entertained  at  the  places  of  public 
festivity,  and  enjoyed  a  still  higher  plea-ure  in 
the  society  of  two  or  three  old  acquaiiitance, 
with  whom  I  talked  over  our  school-boy  tricks, 
and  Oxford  schemes,  witli  a  degree  of  pleasure, 
which,  perhaps,  we  never  experienced  from  the 
actual  execution  of  either.  Short,  however,  was 
the  tim.*^',  during  which  any  thing  could  render 
p,  life  of  irregularity,  noise,  and  hurry,  tolerable 
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to  one,  who  had  passed  forty  years  in  the  en* 
joyment  of  tranquillity,  health,  and  leisure. 

The  late  hours  which  even  the  most  orderly 
families  were  obliged  to  keep,  the  strange  mix- 
ture of  modern  society,  where  they  are  all  ac- 
■quaintance  and  no  friends,  and  the  general  dis- 
sipation of  all  ranks,  together  with  some  un- 
toward accidents  which  protracted  my  law-suit 
far  beyond  the  expected  time,  made  me  so 
completely  disgusted  with  London,  that,  for  the 
last  wTek,  I  never  closed  my  eyes  without  men- 
tally exclaiming,  "  Oh  rus,  quando  te  aspi- 
ciam !  '* 

One  day,  as  I  was  returning  from  Westmin- 
ster-hall, inwardly  fretting  at  the  chicane  of 
law,  and  good-naturedly  giving  all  its  professors 
to  the  devil,  I  was  struck  with  the  title  of  your 
Paper,  which  cut  a  most  conspicuous  figure,  as 
it  lay  in  the  window  of  your  publisher,  Mr. 
Egerton,  at  V/hite-hall. 

As  I  had  been  all  my  life  a  kind  of  loiterer, 
and  was  then  more  particularly  one,  I  imme- 
diately purchased  all  the  numbers,  and  have 
regularly  taken  it  in  ever  since.  I  will  not  hurt 
your  modesty  by  expatiating  on  the  pleasure 
I  received  from  your  publication  in  general, 
and  shall  only  observe,  that  I  was  more  parti-? 
cularly  pleased  with  the  history  of  your   cprrc? 
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spondent  Agrestis  ;  whose  adventures  you  have 
recorded,  and  which,  indeed,  has  principally  in- 
duced me  to  trouble  you  with  this  letter,  ima- 
gining that  our  similarity  of  thinking  would 
entitle  the  writer  to  your  approbation,  if  not 
the  work  to  your  acceptance.  But  to  return  to 
my  subject — In  process  of  time,  after  various 
motions  and  adjournments,  my  cause  finally 
came  on,  and  my  counsel  (to  do  him  justice) 
having  in  a  learned  speech,  of  two  hours,  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  that  black  was 
not  white,  a  verdict,  with  complete  costs  of  suit, 
w^s  given  in  my  favour ;  an  event  which  I 
assure  you  scarce  gave  me  so  much  pleasure, 
as  the  idea  of  escaping  from  the  regions  of 
ceremony  and  smoke,  and  revisiting  my  small 
but  neat  cottage,  whose  attractions  I  am  un- 
fashionable enough  to  think  improved  by  the 
society  of  an  amiable  woman,  and  a  large  circle 
of  affectionate  children. 

So  eager,  indeed,  was  I  to  quit  a  place  to 
which  half  the  British  nation  appear  to  be  run- 
ning, that  1  ordered  Peter  to  be  at  the  door, 
with  the  horses,  by  seven  tlie  next  morning. 

Peter,  equally  tired  of  London  with  his  master, 
was  punctual  to  his  time  ;  and,  hastily  passing 
through  the  empty  and  silent  streets,  I  got 
clear  of  town  before  the  chimney-sweeper  and 
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the  milk-maid  had  commenced  their  early 
scream,  to  the  annoyance  of  its  peaceable  and 
sleepy  inhabitants. 

It  v/as  not,  however,  till  I  had  passed  through 
those  adjacent  villages,  whose  rovrs  of  houses, 
scarce  broken  by  a  few  interwoven  nursery* 
grounds  and  gardens,  make  the  road  for  miles 
an  almost  continued  street,  that  I  could  be, 
satisfied  that  I  was  fairly  out  of  London  ;  but, 
having  at  length  emerged  into  something  like 
the  country,  and  gained  a  purer  atmosphere,  I 
could  not  forbear  looking  back  on  that  recep- 
tacle of  dissipation,  folly,  and  vice,  which  I  had 
just  quitted,  with  an  emotion  not  much  unlike 
those  of  a  state  prisoner  who  has  escaped  from 
the  horrors  of  the  Bastile. 

But,  though  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  my 
own  emancipation  M'ith  a  light  heart,  it  was  not 
without  a  melancholy  sensation,  that  I  remarked 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  already  overgrown 
capital  is  daily  extending  its  limits,  and  edging* 
into  the  country  on  every  side.  Which  way 
soever  I  turned  my  eyes,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  buildings  or  preparations  for  building: 
new  houses  and  even  new  streets,  rising  like 
exhalations.  Rows  of  buildings  so  huddled  as 
to  intercept  all  prospect,  and  country  seats- 
without  one  rural  attribute.     So  numerous,  ia- 
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deed,  are  these  excrescences  of  the  metropolis 
(which  threaten,  in  time,  to  over-run  the  whole 
county  of  Middlesex,  if  not  Surry),  that,  used  as 
I  had  been  to  the  crowds  which  choke  the 
streets  of  London,  I  was,  at  first,  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  v/here  a  sufficient  number  of  occupiers 
could  be  found,  and  could  not  help  hoping  that 
the  proprietors  would  lose  the  interest  of  their 
money. 

But  of  the  fallaciousness  of  this  idea,  from 
some  observations  which  I  made  in  my  journey, 
"1  was  soon  completely  convinced.  The  nu- 
merous equipages  of  country  gentlemen  hurry- 
ing with  their  families  up  to  town,  together 
with  the  deserted  mansions  on  each  side  of  the^ 
road,  (whose  unw^eeded  court-yards  and  smoke- 
less chimnies  sufficiently  attested  the  absence 
of  their  owners),  were  full  proofs  that  London 
and  its  environs  were  in  no  danger  of  wanting 
inhabitants. 

When  I  contemplated,  indeed,  the  immense 
crowd  of  emigrants  of  diffi3rcnt  ranks  and  ages, 
who,  in  various  conveyances,  w^ere  posting  up  to 
town  ;  from  the  glaring  and  splendid  equipage 
of  the  new-made  peer,  to  the  low-hung  chariot 
of  the  squire,  I  could  scarcely  help  exclaiming 
(like  Sterne  in  the  Desobligeante),  Alas !  my 
countrymen,  where  are  you  running  to  ? 
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Now,  were  the  bad  effects  of  this  fashionable 
migration  confined  only  to  themselves,    theii' 
folly  would  be    scarce  worth   combating;   for 
they  whose  perverted    taste  induces  them  to 
prefer  the  smoky  glare  of  flambeaux  and  lamps,- 
the  vertigo  of  dissipation,  or  the  frenzy  of  play, 
to  the  simple  beauties  of  nature,  when  enlivened 
by  the  vivid  tints  of  spring,  or  softened  by  the 
mellow  gleams  of  autumn,  deserve  to  experience 
its  certain  consequences,  increased  mortgages, 
ruined  health,  and  disunited  families.     But  the 
.worst  part  of  the  story  is  the  torment  and  in- 
jconvenience  they  occasion  to  their  more  humble 
or  more  prudent  neighboiu's,  during  the  period 
which  the  emptiness  of  London  obliges  them  to 
jspend  at  their  mansions  in  the  country ;  where 
-they  constantly  take   care  to  be  as  assuming, 
ill-bred,  and  vicious  as  they  possibly  can,  in 
order  tP  convince  their  acquaintance  that  they 
have  not  spent  their  time  and  money  to  t\Q 
purpose.     For  nothing  can  exceed  the  altera- 
tion which  a  journey  to  London  causes  in  every 
part  of  a  country  gentleman's  family.  An  alter- 
ation which  is  not  confined  to  a  few    super- 
numerary inches  in  the  crown  of  a  hat,  or  the 
protuberance  gf  a  handkerchief;  but  extends 
itself  to  the  more  important  ai'ticles  of  opinions, 
conversation,  and  manners.     The  heir  apparent 
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whose  ambition  had  been  hitherto  satisfied  by 
sporting  a  smarter  coat,  or  a  lighter  pair  of 
boots,  than  his  neighbours,  and  whose  gallantry 
had  been  confined  to  a  game  of  romps,  or 
snatching  a  kiss  from  his  cousins,  now  no  longer 
comes  into  a  room  with  a  sheepish  bow  to 
every  one  in  it,  or  sits  in  a  corner  twirling  his 
thumbs,  and  playing  with  his  handkerchief,  but 
lounges  in  with  a  most  fashionable  nonchalance, 
throws  himself  upon  a  sofa,  or  takes  his  station 
before  the  fire,  and  without  the  least  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  the  audience,  entertains  himself 
by  giving  them  an  account  of  the  noble  com- 
pany with  whom  he  has  got  drunk  at  the  Shak- 
speare,  made  riots  at  Covent-Garden,  and  slept 
in  the    round-house ;    declares    the    Duke  of 

is  one  of  the  honestest  dogs  in  England, 

but  assures  them  there  is  not  the  least  truth  in 
the  cruel  report  of  an  intrigue  between  him 
and  the  beautiful  Lady  *  *  *.  Nor  are  the 
daughters  in  the  least  behind  their  brother  in 
displaying  their  town  acquirements :  they  too 
have  got  rid  of  their  rustic  modesty,  mauvaise 
honte ;  they  too  have  kept  great  company, 
have  flirted  with  Earls  and  Knights,  Members 
of  Parliament,  and  Colonels  of  the  Guards ; 
can  repeat  the  scandal  of  the  most  fashionable 
coteries,  and  hint  that  they  shall  soon  be  made 
VOL.  III.  2  c 
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members  of  the  "  bas  blea.**  Nay,  even  the 
squire  and  his  lady,  who  (excepting  a  small 
propensity  to  quarrel  about  game  and  prece- 
dence, and  to  grow  warm  at  backgammon  and 
whist)  were  quiet  good  kind  of  people,  now 
affect  to  lay  down  the  law  to  their  little  circle, 
and  instruct  their  ignorant  country  neighbours 
in  politics,  literature,  and  dress.  These  are, 
indeed,  very  valuable  attainments,  and,  perhaps, 
not  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  a  little; 
virtue  and  sense,  health  and  freshness,  espe- 
cially as  the  bloom  of  the  young  ladies  may  be 
so  easily  repaired.  Yet,  I  know  not  how  it 
happens,  but  I  have  seldom  observed  them  pro- 
duce those  happy  dfects,  which  might  ration- 
ally be  expected  from  qualifications  so  hard  to 
be  attained,  and  of  such  intrinsic  value.  For 
such  is  the  perverseness,  and  the  ingratitude  of 
human  nature,  that  the  display  of  all  this  su- 
perabundant knowledge  and  politeness,  oftener 
excites  transient  admiration  than  permanent 
esteem  ;  and  the  only  good  effects  which  a 
journey  to  London  produces  on  these  occasions 
are  confined  to  the  happy  families  themselves, 
who  generally  feel  pretty  lasting  ones ;  since 
the  sons  pass  their  youth  w^ithout  knowledge 
find  without  credit,  and  the  daughters  grow  old 
T^ithout  fortune,  without  reputation,  and  with- 
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out  husbands.  Considering,  therefore,  the  matter 
impartially,  I  passed  in  my  own  thoughts  this 
unanimous  resolution,  That  the  undue  influ- 
ence of  London  has  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished.  Nor  could  I  avoid 
wishing  a  law  passed,  by  which  every  British 
subject  of  each  sex  should  be  forbid  entering 
the  metropolis,  unless  they  first  shewed  just 
and  satisfactory  cause  for  their  journey.  This 
thought,  the  indulgence  of  which  beguiled  a 
tedious  day's.journey,  and  a  solitary  evening  at 
the  inn,  pursued  me  in  my  sleep,  and  produced 
one  of  those  dreams  which  really  denote  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  of  which  I  may,  perhaps, 
send  you  the  particulars  at  another  opportunity, 
if  you  encourage  me  to  do  so  by  publishing  this 
letter.    In  the  mean  time, 

I  remain  yours,  &c. 
The  Loiterer,  No.  54-,  February  G,  1790. 


2  C  2 
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No.  CXLII. 

Et  quae  tanta  fuit  Romam  tibi  causa  videndi  ? 

VlRGlC. 

Why  desert  your  home. 

What  great  occasion  call'd  you  thence  to  Rome  ? 


Sir, 

The  early  insertion  of  my  former  letter  having 
convinced  me,  that,  though  averse  to  dreaming 
yourself,  you  have  no  objection  to  your  cor- 
respondents undertaking  that  office  for  you,  I 
shall,  without  farther  apology,  lay  before  you 
the  following  account  of  my  sleeping  thoughts. 
I  had  scarce  closed  my  eyes,  when  the  idea, 
which  had  so  much  occupied  my  mind,  returned 
with  redoubled  force ;  and  I  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced, that  the  legislature  had  adopted  the 
plan  recommended  in  my  last,  and  had  actually 
stationed  proper  officers  at  every  avenue  of 
the  metropolis,  with  strict  orders  to  admit 
none  who  could  not  give  a  proper  account  of 
themselves,  or,  in  the  legal  words,  shew  cause 
for  their  journey.  Of  these,  the  western  ex- 
tremity was  allotted,  sir,  to  you  and  myself; 
^nd,  I  imagined,  we  took  our  post  at  Hyde-Park 
turnpike,  with  a  fixed  resolution  of  stopping 
that  crowd  of  emigrants  who,  like  a  second 
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inundation  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  were  pouring 
in  from  all  quarters  upon  the  capital  of  the  world. 
The  earlier  hours  of  the  morning  aiForded  us 
but  little  employment ;  the  only  people  who 
presented  themselves  were  either  gardeners, 
nurserymen,  or  others  of  the  same  rank,  who 
were  stupid  enough  to  be  minding  their  business; 
and,  excepting  a  pretty  fresh-looking  country 
girl,  who  declared  she  was  going  to  London  to 
better  herself,  few  or  none  were  sent  back. 
At  last,  however,  the  road  began  to  fill,  and  an 
equipage  soon  approached,  whose  appearance 
promised  us  a  better  opportunity  of  exercising 
our  function.  This  chaise,  which  was  preceded 
by  a  very  smart  servant,  and  followed  by  sevenil 
others,  exhibited  a  curious  specimen  of  what 
may  be  called  the  art  of  packing.  Trunks, 
portmanteaus,  and  cloak-bags  of  various  sizes, 
were  piled  up  both  behind  and  before.  The 
top  was  almost  bent  in  with  the  weight  of  an 
imperial,  on  which  an  immense  hat-box,  lashed 
tight  with  cords,  had  the  appearance  of  the  watch- 
tower  of  an  old  castle,  and  the  inside  was  so 
stuffed  with  band-boxes,  that  there  seemed  but 
little  room  for  any  other  passengers.  On  a 
closer  examination  we  found  there  were  two 
ladies,  neither  of  whom,  at  first,  appeared  dis- 
posed to  be  very  communicative  ;  but,  on  being 
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informed  of  the  necessity  of  answering  our 
interrogatories,  the  eldest  informed  us,  that 
"  the  other  lady  (her  daughter),  notwitlistanding 
she  was  a  person  of  the  very  first  rank  and  fashion, 

had  lately  done  jMr.  H ,  a  commoner  of  large 

fortune,  the  -honour  of  taking  his  name :  that 
the  said  Mr.  H ,  entirely  forgetting  the  afore- 
said obligation,  had  barbarously,  inhumanly,  and 
maliciously  endeavoured  to  keep  the  said  lady 
at  an  old  mansion-house  in  the  country  j    and 
that  she   herself  had,   at   the   request   of  her 
daughter,  been  obliged  to  interfere  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  had  at  last  consented  to 
the  journey."  "  And  pray  madam,"  replied  I, 
4^  where  is  Mr.  H — -  all  this  while?"  "  Here,  sir, 
here,"  answered  a  little  diminutive  figure  of  a 
man,  whom  we  had  before  overlooked,  and  who 
then,  with  difficulty,  popped  his  head  from  be- 
tween   two    band-boxes ;    "  and  though  I   am 
here  much  against  my  will,  yet  if  you  have  any 
regard  to  my  future  peace  and  quiet,  you  will 
not  send  us  home  again ;  I  am  sure,  if  you  are  a 
married  man,  you   will   not." — -The  case  was, 
indeed,  perplexing  :  to  send  him  back  into  the 
country  with  two  such  companions  seemed  not 
a  little  cruel,  and  to  let  them  pass  was  impos- 
sible.   After  some  hesitation,  therefore,  we  came 
to  the  following  resolution  :  that  the  mother-in- 
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law  should  be  set  down  on  the  other  side  the 
gate,  and  the  remaining  couple  turn  their  horses' 
heads  towards  the  country.     This  difficulty  was 
scarce  settled,  before  another  of  at  least  equal 
importance  arose.     A  neat  chariot,  driven  by  a 
servant  in  handsome  livery,  now  drove  up  ;  it 
contained  two  ladies,  whose  looks  sufficiently 
testified  what  the  lozenge  on  their  carriage  at 
first   suggested  ;    that   they   were,  either  from 
choice  or  chance,  still  in  a  state  of  celibacy. 
The   characteristic  traits   of  their   faces   were 
however  diflferent ;  for,  while  the  placid  features 
and  plump  rotundity  of  one  seemed  to  prove 
that  she  had  entirely  given  up  all  matrimonial 
schemes,  and  wisely  reconciled  herself  to  the 
prospect  of  an  old  age  of  cards,  the  care-worn 
countenance  of  the  other  (little  mended  by  a 
profusion  of  youthful  ornaments)  equally  con- 
vinced  us,  that  this  unfortunate   maiden  was 
exactly  in  that    state   of  bctweenity,  which  is 
supposed  least  favourable  to  the  improvement 
of  female  temper.     In  this  opinion  we  were  not 
mistaken  ;  for,  in  answer  to  our  inteiTogatories, 
the  eldest  informed  us,   "  that  they  were  ^he 
daughters  of  a  country  gentleman,  by  whom 
they  were  left  in  the  possession  of  an  easy  inde- 
pendence ;  that,  being  extremely  nice  in  their 
choice,  they  had  never  yet  been  induced  to 
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change  their  situation ;  and  that  they  were  now 
going  to  town  partly  in  order  to  amuse  them- 
selves, and  partly  with  the  expectation  of  find- 
ing, in  the  elegant  circles  of  the  metropolis,  some 
person  more  worthy  their  acceptance  than  any 
who  had  hitherto  offered  ;"  and  concluded  with 
hoping,  "  that  we  would  not  think  of  turning 
them  back,  since  it  might  have  a  fatal  effect  on 
their  future  fortune."  To  this  request,  however, 
we  could  not,  without  breach  of  trust,  accede  ; 
but,  after  some  little  deliberation,  qualified  our 
refusal,  by  telling  them,  that  London  was  a  very 
improper  place  for  girls  to  be  in  without  the 
protection  of  some  friends  or  relations  ;  and 
more  particularly  dangerous  to  those  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  young  and  handsome. 
This  compliment  was  not  without  its  effect ;  the 
frown  which  had  begun  to  overspread  their  faces 
relaxed  into  a  faint  smile,  and  they  drove  off  in 
tolerable  good  humour  with  themselves.  The 
next  who  applied  for  admittance  was  a  young 
man  of  about  two  and  twenty,  who  drove  a 
most  fashionable  phaeton  with  four  cropped 
greys.  The  usual  question  being  put  to  him, 
he  replied  that  he  went  to  town  to  kill  time, 
and  because  he  was  tired  of  the  country.  On 
being  more  closely  examined,  he  allowed,  that 
there  were  many  amusements  in  the  country  of 
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which  he  was  particularly  fond,  while  there  was 
not  one  diversion  in  town  for  which  he  cared  a 
farthing.  On  our  expressing  our  astonishment 
at  this  account,  he  at  last  added,  with  some  de- 
gree of  passion,  "  V/hy,  zounds,  sir,  I  am  mar- 
ried!" in  short,  we  soon  discovered,  that  a  very 
few  months  after  coming  into  possession  of  an 
immense  fortune,  he  had,  in  a  moment  of  pas- 
sion, or  caprice,  united  himself  to  a  beautiful 
girl  of  mean  birth,  who  had  either  virtue  or  ar- 
tifice sufficient  to  refuse  to  be  his  on  easier 
terms ;  and  that  he  was  actually  flying  the 
country,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  companion  of 
whose  person  he  was  cloyed,  and  whose  man- 
ners he  was  ashamed  of.  This  case  admitted  of 
no  doubt,  and  he  was  sent  back,  with  orders 
not  to  appear  there  again ;  at  least  till  he 
could  bring  himself  to  let  his  wife  be  of  the 
party.  After  this  gentleman's  dismission  we 
were,  for  some  time,  without  any  employment ; 
at  length,  however,  a  chaise  and  four  appeared 
at  a  distance  driving  with  a  velocity  which 
seemed  to  threaten  instant  destruction,  to  e\'ery 
man,  woman,  and  child,  who  stood  in  the  way. 
But  all  this  extraordinary  rapidity  we  found,  on 
a  nearer  approach,  to  be  veiy  luiequal  to  the 
wishes  of  the  travellers;  one  of  whom,  by  rapping 
the   window  and   other  means,   continued   to 
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make  various  signs  to  the  postilions  to  redouble 
their  efforts,  and  make  the  horses  go  faster  than 
they  could.  As  soon  as  they  came  witliin  hearing, 
or  rather  sooner,  the  same  gentleman  throwing 
himself  half  out  of  the  carriage,  ordered  the  gate 
to  be  thrown  open  in  a  peremptory  tone,  swear- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  he  could  not  possibly 
stay  a  minute.  But  finding,  after  some  alterca- 
tion, that  passion  was  of  no  service,  he  conde- 
scended to  inform  us,  that  he  was  then  running 
away  with  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  long- 
attached,  and  whose  friends,  on  the  most  merce- 
nary motives,  refused  their  consent :  and  con- 
jured us,  in  a  somewhat  softer  accent,  not  to 
stop  them,  as  the  least  delay  might  be  fatal. 
In  this  request  he  was  joined  by  the  lady,  who 
assured  us,  that  nothing  but  the  most  absolute 
necessity  should  have  induced  her  to  take  so 
rash  a  step  ;  as  she  had,  in  every  other  respect, 
been  a  most  obedient  daughter.  What  answer 
I,  as  a  father,  should  have  made,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  thought  that  you,  sir,  either  convinced 
by  her  reasoning,  or  won  by  her  beauty,  ordered 
the  gate  to  be  immediately  thrown  open,  and 
they  proceeded  on  their  journey  with  an  incon- 
ceiveable  rapidity.  We  were  interrupted  in  the 
reflections  which  the  above-mentioned  scene 
gave  rise  to,  by  the  arrival,  of  those  numerous 
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conveyances,  which,  under  the  names  of  dili- 
gences, stages,  mercurys,  and  flys,  carry  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  to  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  island  in  less  time  than  their  grand- 
fathers vvould  have  gone  from  one  country  town 
to  another.  Various  were  the  character  and  the 
business  of  those  who  travelled  in  them  ;  none, 
however,  worth  noticing,  except  a  genteel  young 
man,  M^ho,  on  being  questioned  on  the  cause  of 
his  journey,  informed  us,  "  that  having  no 
fortune,  or  chance  of  preferment,  in  the  country, 
he  was  going  to  town  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some 
creditable  employment,  for  which  his  education 
had  qualified  him  ;  and  that  he  was  not  without 
hopes  of  reaping  benefit  from  the  patronage  of 

Lord ,  to  Vv'hom  he  was  distantly  related." 

"  This,  sir,"  replied  I,  "  is  certainly  a  very  good 
reason  ;  but  I  must  beg  lea\'e  to  put  a  few 
questions  to  you  relative  to  your  acquirements, 
and  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  judge  by  your 
answers,  whether  your  chance  of  preferment  is 
really  so  good  as  you  imagine.  In  the  first 
place,  sir,  do  you  understand  play  ?  No,  sir. 
Are  you  an  adept  at  horse-racing  ?  No,  sir. 
Have  you  thoroughly  studied  the  science  of 
boxing  ?  No,  sir.  Can  you  write  election  songs, 
canvass  votes,  and  head  mobs  ?  No,  sir.  And 
lastly,  sir,  can  you  eat  a  live  cat  ?  No*  sir,  indeed, 
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I  cannot. — Then  let  me  recommend  it  to  you, 
sir,  to  return  into  the  country,  and  get  a  little 
more   information   as  to  these   particulars,  or, 
depend  on  it,  you  will  never  be  a  companion  for 
the  great.'*    As  it  now  began  to  grow  dark,  we 
imagined  our  labours  for  the  day  to  be  over ; 
when  a  party  of  men  on  horseback  attracted 
our  notice,  whom,  from  the  peculiar  smartness 
of  their  dress,  and  the  miserable  appearance  of 
their  horses,  I   should  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
have  known  what  to  think  of,  had  not  you,  sir, 
at  one  view,  informed  me,  that  they  were  Oxford 
men  going  on  a,  scheme  to  town.   I  had  scarce 
time  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  purport  of 
their  expedition,  when  the  forwardest  of  them 
rode  up,  and  ordered  us  to  make  haste  and  let 
them  through,  with  an  air  which  promised  no 
very  quiet  acquiescence  in  a  refusal.      Upon 
being  told  he  must  first  inform  us  what  was  his 
business  hi  London,  he  replied,   "  Why,  what 
the  devirs  that  to  you,  my  old  buck  r  "    Then, 
turning  to  the  rest  of  his  party,  who  by  dint  of 
whipping  and  spurring  were  now  come  up,  ex- 
claimed,  "  Here,    Careless,  is  a  damn'd  quiz 
won  t  let  us  go  through  till  we  tell  him  what  is 
our  business  in  town." — "  Oh,  won't  he,"  an- 
swered Careless,  "  we'll  see  that  presently." — 
"  Damn  him,  let's  row  him,  Racket,"  exclaimed 
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a  third ;  upon  which  they  unanimously  turned 
their  horses  against  me,  and,  with  uphfted  sticks 
(none  of  the  smallest),  made  so  desperate  aa 
attack,  that  I  was  not  sorry  to  wake  and  find  it 
only  a  dream. 

I  am. 

Sir, 

Yours,  &c« 
TsE  Loiterer,  No,  55t  February  13,  1790, 
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No.  CXLIIL 

Sweet  is  the  breatii  of  vernal  shower, 
The  bee's  collected  treasures  sweei, 
Sweet  musicV  melting  fall  ;  but  sweeter  yet 
Tiie  still  small  voice  of  gratitude. 

Gray. 


There  appears  to  be  no  vice  to  which  mankind 
is  subject,  but  there  is  also  some  virtue  which  is 
exactly  its  reverse  ;  thus  courage  is  the  opposite 
to  cowardice,  modesty  to  impudence,  humility 
to  pride,  and  integrity  to  deceitfulness  ;  but  it 
does  not  always  happen,  that  each  virtue  is  con- 
sidered amiable  in  proportion  as  its  opposite 
vice  is  deemed  detestable.  Is  it  that  men  love 
rather  to  condemn  than  praise?  In  other  words, 
that  to  punish  evil  with  reproach,  is  more  con- 
genial to  our  nature,  than  to  reward  the  good 
with  commendation  ?  or,  is  the  world,  in  ge- 
neral, so  good,  that,  instances  of  vicious  conduct 
being  rare,  we  seize  more  eagerly  the  oppor- 
tunities of  censure  than  applause  ?  I  am  led  to 
this  train  of  thought  by  having  frequently  ob- 
served how  different  is  the  treatment  of  gra- 
titude and  ingratitude  :  the  latter  is  justly  exe- 
crated as  the  blackest  vice  that  can  disgrace 
the  human  breast.     "  Ingratitude,"  says  Shak- 
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speare,  "is  as  if  this  mouth  sJiould  tear  this  hand 
for  feeding  it ;  "  yet  its  opposite,  virtue,  is 
seldom  honoured  with  the  "meed  ofpraise;'* 
and  the  most  generous  service  that  a  man  may 
render  to  his  benefactor,  is  damped  by  the  cold 
and  chilling  remark,  "  that  he  has  only  done  his 
duty.'* 

If,  in  all  the  occurrences  of  our  responsibility, 
we  could  ensure  ourselves  this  seemingly  scanty 
pittance  of  reward,  w^e  might  pass  through  life 
with  satisfaction,  and  meet  even  death  without 
fear  ;  but  while  so  few  can  boast  that  they  have 
done  their  duty,  it  is  invidious  to  withdraw  our 
warm  applause  from  those  whose  conduct  may 
deserve  it.  Great  opportunities  of  exercising 
virtue  do  not  present  themselves  every  day : 
but  our  gratitude  can  never  long  remain  in- 
active ;  but  may  remind  us  of  benefits  received, 
and  obligations  due.  The  truly  pious  man  will 
never  retire  to  rest,  or  wake  from  sleep,  but 
with  thanksgiving  to  that  Being,  who  dispenses 
happiness  with  life,  and  makes  adversity  itself 
a  source  of  future  blessing. 

Ingratitude  is  a  constant  subject  of  com- 
plaint with  all  mankind  ;  and  this,  I  fear,  pro- 
ceeds from  their  being  more  sensible  of  the 
benefits  conferred  by  them,  than  of  those  which 
they  receive.     If  a  man  do  a  good  office,  he 
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never  forgets  that  he  has  done  it,  he  never  sees 
the  person  whom  he  has  obHged,  but  with  a 
self- congratulation  of  applause ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  receive  an  obligation  from  another, 
he  may  express  a  sense  of  gratitude,  at  first, 
with  fervour  perhaps  unfeigned ;  but  time  so 
moderates  the  ardour  of  this  sense,  that  he  at 
length  forgets  his  benefactor,  and  even  views 
him  with  indignation  if  he  but  discontinue  for 
a  while  his  wonted  favours.  My  friend  Aimwell 
complained  to  me  of  the  ungrateful  treatment 
he  suffered  from  the  tradesmen  of  the  neigh- 
bouring market-town.  The  grocer,  who  at  first 
bovv'ed  to  the  earth  with  gratitude  for  the  honour 
of  ranking  the  squire  amongst  his  customers  ; 
because  he  occasionally  supplied  the  Hall  with 
certain  petty  articles :  now  that  he  furnishes 
almost  every  thing,  mutters  to  the  steward,  be- 
cause the  tea  used  in  the  family  is  bought  else- 
where. And  the  butcher,  who  suppHes  the 
house  with  meat,  claims  the  liberty  of  coursing, 
when  he  pleases,  in  the  park  and  fields  adjoin- 
ing :  and  though  he  owes  his  existence,  as  a 
tradesman,  to  the  squire,  yet  he  resents  (as 
publicly  as  he  dares)  the  message  of  the  keep- 
er, to  remove  his  sports  to  greater  distance : 
forgetful  of  the  constant  debt  of  gratitude,  he 
considers  as  an  injury,  the  refusal  of  that  pri- 
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vilege,  which  he  would  not  presume  to  expect, 
but  from  a  cause  that  ought  to  make  him  the 
more  grateful. 

This  sort  of  ingratitude  is  much  more  univer- 
sal than  we  at  first  imagine  ;  for  I  consider  as 
very  nearly  allied  to  it,  every  fastidious  or 
unreasonable  propensity,  whether  relating  to 
man  or  beast,  or  even  to  inanimate  objects, 
which  leads  us  to  expect  more,  because  much  is 
already  given :  thus,  while  we  look  on  a  well- 
painted  picture,  if  any  little  distortion  of  limb, 
or  error  in  the  drawing,  be  discovered,  we  turn 
from  it  with  disgust,  regardless  of  the  numerous 
excellencies  with  which  it  may  otherwise  abound. 

Those  who  have  most  to  give,  are  most  likely 
to  complain  of  man's  ingratitude ;  for  this 
reason,  a  king  observed,  that  his  power  of  dis- 
pensing favours  was  the  most  painflil  task  of 
royalty  since  he  never  gave  a  place  away,  but 
he  made  ninety-nine  discontented,  and  one 
ungrateful  subject.  Nearly  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, was  my  Lord  B — 's  answer,  on  being  asked 
Why  he  discontinued  giving  annual  balls  ?  He 
said,  "  That  his  rooms  were  not  large  enough  to 
contain  more  than  two  hundred  persons ;  and 
that  he  feared  making  all  above  that  number, 
who  were  his  friends,  his  enemies ;  for  he  had 
observed,  that  those  ladies  who  were  invited, 
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forget  it  before  next  year  ;  but  those  who  were 
not  invited,  never  forget  it  while  they  live." 

I  will  conclude  my  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject by  describing  the  character  of  a  clergyman 
now  actually  living  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ; 
but  whose  real  name  I  shall  disguise  under  that 
of  EucHARis.  This  gentleman  was  early  in  life 
presented  to  the  adjoining  Rectories  of  B*** 
and  B**,  by  a  patron,  who  at  that  time  was  un- 
married, and  therefore  had  no  idea  of  securing 
a  reversion  of  the  livings  to  a  younger  son ; 
and  Eucharis  has  now  enjoyed  the  benefice  full 
thirty  years.  Being  hospitable  with  economy, 
and  charitable  with  prudence,  the  income  of  his 
living,  with  some  private  fortune,  have  enabled 
him  to  live  in  splendid  affluence,  and  leave  a 
saving  every  year  for  extraordinary  purposes, 
which  gratitude  has  pointed  out.  He  first  con- 
sidered the  heavenly  Master  whom  he  serves,  as 
liis  original  and  greatest  Patron  ;  and,  though 
his  piety  would  check  the  presumption  of  repay- 
ing for  the  blessings  he  enjoys,  yet  he  knows, 
that  every  attempt  in  man  to  show  his  gratitude 
is  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  With  this 
view,  he  has  consecrated  part  of  the  annual 
savings  of  his  income  to  repair  an  ancient  Gothic 
structure,  where  he  exhorts  his  flock  to  worship  ; 
and  has  actually  expended  many  hundred  pounds 
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to  restore  and  beautify  the  temple  of  his  God. 
This  singular  act  of  piety  was  secretly  conducted: 
he  raised  an  annual  sum  from  his  parishioners, 
that  he  might  not  be  suspected  of  the  fact,  and 
celebrates  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  as  the 
effect  of  voluntary  contribution  ;    nor  did  he 
neglect  any  other  duties  of  a  Christian,  to  save 
the  money  so  appropriated  ;  for  his  private  will 
directed  charities,  amounting  to  nearly  half  his 
income ;  Ins  barns  and  store-houses  are  a  repo- 
sitory for  the  industrious  poor,  who  buy  of  him 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  price  considerably 
less  than  what  he  pays  for  them  ;  he  never  gives 
money  to  the  idle,  but   liberally  recompenses 
labour,  and  relieves  with  tenderness  the  wants 
of  age,  of  sickness,  and  infirmity;  demonstrating 
gratitude  to  heaven,  by  acts  of  charity  to  men. 
He  has  shown,  in  a  manner  almost  unprece- 
dented, his  gratitude  to  his  earthly  patron  :  that 
gentleman  died  about  ten  years  since,  leaving 
an  estate  entailed  on  his  eldest  son,  and  three 
other  boys  so  scantily  provided  for,  that  they 
could  ill  afford  the  expense  of  a  learned  educa- 
tion.   EucHARis  knew  this,  and,  taking  them  to 
the  parsonage,  he  considered  them  as  part  of 
his  own  family ;  instructed  them  in  the  learned 
languages  himself,  and  sent  them  to  the  univer- 
sity to  qualify  them  for  orders,  that  they  miglit 
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in  time  fill  those  benefices  which  are  in  the  gift 
of  their  eldest  brother.  Nay,  he  has  done  more; 
he  has  actually  resigned  one  of  those  livings 
which  he  himself  received  from  their  father,  to 
the  eldest  of  these  three,  who  is  just  come  of 
age  to  hold  it :  having  no  nearer  relations,  he 
considers  the  descendants  of  his  patron  as  his 
heirs,  and  thus  prolongs  his  gratitude  to  a 
second  generation.  A  character  so  unexampled 
will  appear  to  many  the  produce  of  invention ; 
but  though  I  might  offend  the  modesty  of  my 
friend,  by  mentioning  his  name,  I  have  recorded 
the  county  which  actually  possesses  so  bright 
an  ornament  of  human  nature;  andmy  heart  feels 
(I  trust)  a  laudable  degree  of  pride  and  exulta- 
tion, when  I  reflect  that  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted with  this  glorious  pattern  of  unabating 
gratitude. 

P.  S.  Since  I  wrote  this  essay,  I  have  been 
most  deeply  afflicted  by  the  following  paragraph 
in  the  Norfolk  Chronicle,  of  22d  March,  1788: 
"  On  Monday  last,  died  the  Rev.  William 
Hewett,  Rector  of  Bacons-thorpe  and  Bod- 
ham." 
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